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The Nation’s Business 
——— 





Profit Only | Saas’ 
of Social Security 


Engulfed inthe torrent et news and views about social security 
schemes for Britain, United States and Canada, “aaa! people are 
forgetting two basic facts: 

First, none of these plans is going to be itebemerited in a week 
or even in a year. They are so far reaching and complex that they 
will require years to get into operation, ‘ 

Second, while most eyes are fixed on the benefits which these 
schemes will pay out, there is widespread blindness ‘to the fact 
that the only source of that money is the pockets of Canadians. 

Talk about “the employees’ share, the employers’ share and the 
government’s share” obscures that fact. The government: has no 
money of its own whatever. 

And the only way Canadians, whether mafiagers or -workers, 
will have the money to make social security contributions is the 
health of the business system, 

The costs of an overall socjal security plan like that outlined by 
Dr. Marsh are some 12% of a a 
twice as high as normal in prewar years. 

The only way a national income of*that size can be maintained 
after the war is full employment. And the maintenance of full em- 
ployment involves two basic things. 

It involves the mass of Canadians being united on that goal 
just as we are now united to achieve the, goal of victory. 

Second, it involves letting the individual enterprise system 
operate properly. Some controls and regulations are essential. They 
protect business and society alike. But. every impingement govern- 
ment makes in thé field properly that of individual enterprise, 
weakens the ability of the business system to meet the challenge of 
full employment. , 

The most government should do ‘is to create the climate favor- 
able to the efficient operation of the business system, ©. 

And the profit motive is the mainspring-and engine of that 
system. It is only those businesses which make a profit that+can 
stay in business and continue to employ Canadians; that can grow 
and employ more Canadians as they will have to do: to give Canada 
the full employment which will bring overall social security plans 
into the realm of possibility. 


MR. HOWE’S OUTBURST MOST IMPROPER 


Mr. Howe should and no doubt, will regret his outburst against 
Lt.-Col. George Drew, Ontario Opposition Leader. Howe ‘charged 
Drew had not offered his*services as a-trained soldier “in any 
capacity” on behalf of the war effort. 

As the men to whom Canadians. now entrust national leadership 
and prosecution of the war effort, Cabinet. Ministers have the duty 
and obligation of getting co-operation; of getting the most-out of the 
eagerness of Canadians to speed victory. ° 

Malicious and unjustified personalities of the kind indulged in 
by Mr. Howe certainly do not contribute to that end. 

Critics of the management of our war effort are just as eager 
for victory as the present government. They have a:valuable and 
essential role in wartime just as in peacetime, ‘The failure: of Mr. 
Howe “to (atTact is "a serious’ blind spot... 

Mr. Howe's attack comes with particularly bad grace when it 
is directed toward an individual with such ‘a brilliant record in 
the last war; and who is still incapacitated physically by old wounds 
in one arm, We believe the press and the public will give Mr. 
Howe ample evidence that they have no doubt of the value of the 
services Col. Drew has rendered and is rendering this country. 

* + a 


AN EXAMPLE FOR OTHER PROVINCES 


British Columbia under Premier ‘Hart has set a fine example 
in its foresighted approach to the problem of‘postwar rehabilitation. 

Over a year ago a special council, embracing all parties, was 
set up with special instrtictions “generally to investigate the possi- 
bilities of economic and industrial development, with a view to 
making recommendations as to market extension, industrial 
expansion, the increase of employment, and for any other purpose 
calculated to promote the re-establishment of returned men and of 
persons displaced by cessation of war industries.” 

Under the chairmanship of Hon. H. G. T. Perry,-Minister of 
Education, this council has now completed its first interim’ report. 
This would seem to explore nearly every possible means of useful 
civilian employment after the war. 

The report does not attempt to shelve provincial responsibitity 
by laying all postwar problems and ‘bills at the foot of Ottawa. 
Where it is the federal responsibility to provide that leadership 
and the finanees, then that fact is indicated. But there are a great 
many . specific recommendations: passed along to the provincial 
authorities as well, 4 

Great attention is paid to the developmen, of industry geared 
to the special opportunities of British Columbia. The council 
generally. frowns on those proposals which would involve expen- 
sive subsidies or sharp upward revision of* tariffs. They seek, 
rather, long range stability, through natural and preferably decen- 
tralized industry. 

This postwarreport does not pretend to be a finished document. 
Its authors wisely point out. that a’final and practical blueprint 
must wait until the view is clearer of the postwarjworld to. come. 
But it is the first and essential step in a vital work for which all 
Canadians should be preparing. The British Columbia report is: a ‘ 
useful model for other provinces which recognize the challenge. 


A WISE CHANGE ON WAR LOANS 


Patting ourselves.on the back for how well we put over Victory 
Loans isn’t going to be so easy from now on. The War Finance 
Committee was very wise indeed in its decision to post two loan 
objectives—one ‘for individual ‘bond buyers; a second for institu- 
tional buyers. s 

For the sober truth is‘that ii all the Victory Loans up to date, 
individual bond buyers have not so very much to be proud of. 
Many doubtless bought bonds until it hurt, but they. and a great 

many others didn’t:buy,until it hurt enough, In the last loan, 
for instance, only 40% of the\$991. millions subskribed came from 
individual buyers, The rest.came from institutional buyers. 

Raising money for the war is only one function of Victory 
Loans. They are even more important as a defense against infla- 
tion. And the kind ofmoney that best serves this purpose is the 
Money that comes from the savings of individuals. 

The fact, of course, is that in previous loans individual Canadian 
buyers have not done nearly enough. The blame is not theirs. The 


challenge, the size of the burden, wag never put up to them clearly ' 


and unmistakably, 
This fdult is corrected. By keeping a separate total on the 


Purchases of indivitiua the ‘true measure of the task. will be 
evident to Sous slowness with ‘which that total will 
Probably go up’and the grim work that may be yequired to pit it 
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Said Behind , 
Ship. Crisis | 


Belated U.S. Shift to} 
Corvettes Expected to 
Bring Rapid Improve- | 


ment in Transport 
By KENNETH R. WILSON 
WASHINGTON Failure’ of Us S. 


value and importance of escort ves-}” 
sels is classed as,one of the major 
blunders of the war by Washington} 
observers. 


Recently U. S. naval: authorities | 
are reported to have admitted their 
error in blocking the British request 
for vast quantities of corvettes’ such 
as Canada has been turning out in 
small quantity and Britain’ gn larger 
quantity since 1940, ® 


A week or two back, U. S.;naval 
authorities launched with much 
fanfare the new -desfroyer. escort 
boats. These are’a cross between a 
destroyer and a corvette which Am- 
erican authorities insisted on de- 
signing as their idea of how to meet 
the sub menace. Thése craft have 
taken over two years to make; are 
many. times more expensive than }- 
corvettes and have yet to’ prove 
that they are as effective in com- 
bat: 
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Now on Corvettes 


Now, of course, orders have: been 
placed for a very. large supply of 
escort vessels of the corvette type 
but the lack of these)vessels (in 
quantity) is one of the major handi- 
caps in United Nation. invasion 
plans for 1943. 

Key officials who met a group 
of .business paper editors here re- 
cently for “off-the-record” confer- 
ences stressed the fact: that no new 
European offensive could be started 
unless or until the. situation had 
been cleaned up in Tunisia. They 
made no. bones<about the fact that 
the failure to achieve a quicker suc- 
cess in. that area had.very greatly 
hampered plans for a 1943 second 
front. 
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ot shipping facilities, There was 
confirmation, at every turn of the 
week-end statement made by a lead- 
ing U. S. newspaper correspondent 
in London: that “merchant tonnage 
is a limiting factor in every Allied 
scheme and: many strategists feel 
that no full scale offensive against 
the enemy can be undertaken on 
the continent until the U-boats are 
beaten.” 

The critical importance of ton- 
nage and protection for merchant 
convoys in this’ war is indicated, by 
the folowing rough comparisons: 

_ In the last war the estimated 
daily” needs of 4% million men 

was equivalent tb 146,000 tons of 
which. only 61,000 tons. had to 

originate overseas in the U. S. A. 

In this war, the corresponding 
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ownership ‘of ‘power ‘ and: ‘private 
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ward Jesse Jones, Séecretary:of'Com- 
merce, because of his alleged friend-. 


business. 

The attacks were important, and 
should be so regarded jn Canada, not 
because they will have any effect on 
the present Aluminum contract but 
because they may perhaps prejudice 
future financing of Canadian dével- 
opment by the Metals Reserve Corp- 
oration... 

Canada has béen accorded gener- 
ous treatment by the latter because 
she has been a prime source of crit- 
ically neéded raw. materials and be- 
cause of the administration’s desire 
to help.Canada find dollar exchange 
under the Hyde Park Agreement. 


at 116,000 tons, dailye-or 90% niore 
than in the last year of the last 
war. 


The deadweight tonnage required, 
over and above: losses, lend-lease 
and relief ‘cargoes and bottoms is 
placed at 13.6 million tons. 


Added up, the balance in favor 
of attempting the sort of second 
front which most people gon this) 
continent envisage for 1943 is slim 
and highly questionable. Only time 
will tell and it may not be until 
much later this year that any major 
offensive (except on the north 
Mediterranean coast), is possible of 
fulfilment. z 


Howe’s Explanation 
Not Entire Answer 
The onslaught on Shipshaw broke 


lated column’ “Merry-Go-Round.” 


All Canadians. Would Feel Marsh Plan 


“If implemented, the Marsh report. on. social pe will 
have highly important implications for Canadians of every. 
economic stratum, for every age group, for every kindof’ busi- 
ness. It involves international relations, domestic: polities, 
the whole fabri¢ of the Dominion’s economic life. right’ to:the 
corner grocer, his customers. and, their families,’ -, ; 

Phe Financial Post has interviewed a widely. varied. group 
of informed Canadians. Here is what they eee the ‘Marsh 
plan might mean, ; 


INTERNATIONAL "RELATIONS—With oe ‘aconiarstt heavily 
dependent on external trade, Canada is deeply” influenced by 
outside conditions, Marsh-envisaged programme of pubfic invest- 
ment and development would not be only. to: stalajlize. domestic 
economy, but also to help restore. productive power ‘elsewhere. 
Says Marsh: “Because of this, as well as. the. ‘strategy of anti- 
depression policy itself, ‘he Canadian investment programme must 


He implemented in co-operation with the United States and the 


other members of the United Nations. Ye iy J 
ee he POLICY—Important broadening otsgoven 
function. Total Dominion budget would be: sdine. 
compared with prewar average arouhd $500 millions. \ 
$500 millions for social services, $1 billion’. wo: 
programme, ordinary expenditures up 25% to: 2 
car i mpeg ater ey? teri 








Despite a stéddy increase in + freighes,: cela the fact that: many 
parts-of the country bad more snow and:lower temperatures than 
they bad had in years, the railways have come through another 

fine record of service. Through the worst 
months, food, weapons.and equipment poured smoothly toward 
our ports. Part-of the credit must go to 
uiet, efficient transport’ controller. Mr; Lockwood is general * 
frig bt traffic. manager. of Cunard-W bite Star, bas:been.on loan 
ttawa for: the last three years.. He: got. bis. early experience 
with the old Grand Trunk Railway, switched 
ships, knows the problems‘of both land and water transport. He. 
prevent the tangles which pippled rail and dock 
facilities last war. His big:job: To get the 
of rolling stock the railways have. 
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First is the continuing fight: in: this 


country between advocates of: public owned power’ ‘plahts in ‘the ‘western 


Second is political antagonism te 


ship and generous treatment of big 


over the weekend. Columnist Walter 
Winchell picked it up from the news- 
paper P.M. and: plugged in on his 
Sunday broadcast. Next day it*was 
the lead piece inthe widely circu- 


Hon. C: D. Howe's explanation of appears certain. 
the Shipshaw deal in Parliament will 
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ual Changeover 


By STAFF. WRITER . : 

OTTAWA, — Untold -marihours. 
now wasted, could be saved if Can- 
ada ‘were to make’a frontal‘ attack 
on the problem’ of progressive. cone 
version of war plants. as discussed ‘in 
The Financia] Post last week. | 

This: is view .of.a number of 
key officials whose work brings them 
into -close..contact » with war. ‘ahd 
civilian .production programmes, 

No Broad Policy 

“The government; is not facing ,up 
to. this problem,” said .one- official. 
“In special cases, production officials 


Wa de Dovid h 
iy eet make ‘honest and ‘careful.‘efforts -to 










war. industry émployment:  But-no 
broad ‘conversion: policy has been 
worked ‘out, nor has much’ if any- 
thing been done to ill the gap” be- 
tween one war ordér’and another.’ 
“In scores of,Canadian piants there 
.| is a planned and progressive “‘slow- 
down’ in‘ order .to. keep. ‘men: and 
organization fogether: -Huge plants 
built to produce 50 or. 100% more 
units than can now be delivered are 
running ata fraction. of ae te 
capacity. ~« ss 
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inum 0, of ‘Canada ‘while publicly | jash of the Farm Bloc.. 





states’ could not get priorities, That 
is ‘thie argument of critics here and 
the main points that will be pressed. 

Aluminum Co; could not have built 
its plant without the assurance in the 
Canatian-American agreement that 
delivery would be taken of the alum- 
inum to be produced as a result of 
the. new power. ~ 

Actually there was no secrecy 
about: the deal between Canada and 
the United States.: It was spread on 
the records of the Truman Commit- 
tee a year ago in its investigation of 
the whole aluminum situation and 
particularly the international rela- 
tions of*Aluminium, Ltd. 

The fact that British and Canadian 
contracts called for ‘two. cents more 
per pound than American contracts 
with Aluminum Co.-of America was 
brought out at that time—and: pub- 
lished here and:in Canada. 


the Bankhead :and the Pace. Acts. 
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Social Measures 

Before Commons 

Likely Delayed 
"By STAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA.—Out of the swirling 

flood of socia} security. pro 

- whichaengulfed Parliament last 

week one fact stands clear: that 


little or no concrete legislation is 
expected from the present session. 


The original hope is understood 
to have been to get health insur-_ 
ance on the.statute books. during’ 
the session. But that prospect bog- 

. ged down. when the measure was 
found to: be at sharp variance-with 

‘“brain trust” thinking in’ respect 
of Canada’s B.N.A. Act. The Mac- . 
kenzie health insurance draft en- 

visages nine separate provincial ' 

bills held together by’ federal. 
grants-in-aid; the Marsh propos- 

alg come out bluntly ‘for a - 
tutional-amendment:to the 

_ Act in order to give the: ‘Dominion 
more authority to , cd-ordinate 
health and other social security. 


Threat of Inflation 
Grows More Serious 

The threat of wartime inflation is 
ence more front page news. It is the 
most . serious: yet to confront the 
Roosevelt administration. A’ three- 
way showdown: between the: Presi- 
dent}labor and ‘the farm bloc new 


You * ‘can sum’ up the situation, ! / measures. 


TAXPAYER—Would have: to carry load uate jinenadinite* 
prewar average to support $2.2 billions Dominion budget. This 
Marsh: estimates to be reduction of 50% on present taxes. ” 

' COST OF LIVING—Increase caused by higher taxes probably, 
in part offset ‘by lower production. costs possible Seoaah wider, 
markets, higher. output.. i 

INSURANCE—Life insurance untouched as nest: egg palviher 


accident and sickness policies might be affected’ adversely: 
DOCTORS—Increased activity in treatment of minor. ailments 


cases ‘such ‘as tonsils, hernia, etc., now: ignored due to.expense, 
Elimination of many. uncollectible accounts mean 
More attention to. preventive: me would mean less. ree 
better national : health. 


sat fee facilities. 


Officials ‘Sponsor Grad- 


find: work for plants thréwn?out’ of. 


“In my. view At would “be- sae 










This bloc is fighting for two. billa— 
Each would have a definitely infla-. 











for. dependents; possibility sales might improve through ‘increased 
ability to,pay, heavier psychological stress on insurance.’ ‘Group, | 
now ‘neglected. ‘First few years probably;mean heavy volume’ of} 
steadier ‘income. | 
HOSPITALS—Easing of ecobbnite bebrier for larger: darhities,: 1.120) 
ifiereased: attention ee. cline: ig ee greater: ‘use: of ‘ ( 


PATENT MEDICINES-—Might be hit. Siritatl dxpaciotie wiak ope 
| at teeter: meen was. pom! in, prpetant medicine, ie 
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to Tackle Problems 


Created by. New US. Food Priorities — 
Overseas Troops and U, S. Civilians Now Rank 


‘Ahead of Britain 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 


- OTTAWA.—Behind: the important 
conferences’ of’ Canada-U. S.° food 
experts meeting here for the first 


demand quite apart from the-addi- 
tional needs of U. S. armed forces 
and promised aid to other countries. 


time this week lies the fact that/.tries. 4 


U.S. officials have. given notice fo 
Great Britain that she cannot ex- 
pect ‘to réceive anything like the 
supplies‘of certain critical foodstuffs 
that’ had: been indicated in: earlier 
‘commitments. 

For; Canada, this means a consid- 
erable tightening: of the belt. 

“This‘country is the obvious and in 
some cases the only source from 
which. these deficiencies can be 
filled. Especially: in. meats and in 
cheese, Canadian home consumption 
will, in. all probability, have to be 
considerably-reduced:' «Chances <at 
‘present: look:slim’ of a further in- 
‘crease in production above present 
goals. 

Lénd:Lease Second 

Until recently, it had been thought 
that oversea’ or lend-lease food com- 
‘mitments ranked next to the supply 
of.the U.'S.armed forces in terms of 
priority, It has now bgen indicated 
that civilian and other overseas de- 
mands will- rank. ahead of British 
needs, which makes the‘outlook for 
substantial British shipments pretty 
bleak. 

At ‘present, the United States is 
faced’ withthe threat of a critical 
shortage of farm. prodiction in 
many regions’ and types of food- 
stuffs. Contributing causes to. this 
are the lack» of manpower; short- 


-| age of farm equipment; failure: of 
| price incentives ‘to -be .offered .in 


time under the price.ceiling policy 
‘to encourage farmers to put needed 
or extra land into production. 
- Farm Production Drops 


ot armed services and the lure of 


Stars from int 
millions: 






other. hand, there has been a huge 
increase in civilian consumption and 














© Itis: estimated. th#® the demand 


problem and find a passing 
of back to Canadian aoser, the. with. 
+ t}ening differential between U. S. 
eh it he diverted: to. war industry. On the 
naling “pis se in} able to do so if Congress goes. its 
Canada: went: ahead. for the Alum-|own way under -the political ‘whip- 


Commenting on thé criticism that 
is beihg levelled on the food ad- 
ministration in the United States at 
the present time, the New York 
Times said. at the week-end: 


“Whether couched in vitupera- 
tive terms, in polite phrases which 
none-the-less carried an undertone 
of panic over the food outlook, or 
dressed in: the ‘familiar verbiage of 
farm-conscious Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, the criticism all followed 
a single theme: this country is con- 
fronted by a crisis in farm produc- 
tion, food processing and distribu- 


tion undreamed of when the farm ’ 


production quotas were set with 
such confidence last fall.” 


Other Headaches '' 


The alarmingly acute reports of 
farm shortages in the’ United States 
have.other implications for Canada 
besides an.extra overseas load and 
a tightening of the consumer belt. 
Demand in the U. S. for Canada’s 
present.surplus stocks of feed and 
other grains is expected to‘ reach 
very large proportions during 1943 
—a problem which brings its own 
worries as Canadian authorities 
wrestle with’ the problem of how 
to permit exports without cracking 
our iprice ceiling. 

There is at present a considerable 
spread between feed grain prices 
in Canada. and the &. S. with every 
indication that the spread will grow 
sharply. wider. The Bankhead Bill 
now: before Congress (and which-is 
very likely to pass) would exclude 
bonus or subsidy. payments from 
grain prices in figuring parity 
prices—a._plan which, it is said, 
would automatically raise wheat 
ices by about 20: cents a bushel 
; nd pota-peiges by about 10 cents: 

hadian authoritiés..are now 
\Snenttin . 













prices and the prices ‘ of ‘similar 
grains under the Canadian price 
ceiling. 





Government Tells Stand 
On Wheat Pool Taxation 


By SRAFF WRITER 
OTTAWA:—Faced with the polit-; such corporations for tax be brought 


ically -explosive question. of the 
income tax liability of Canadian 
wheat pools, the government this 
week refused to commit itself on 
the extent to-which the new assess- 
ments could be retroactive, but 
made it clear that the pools would 
be assessed. They will be free to 
appeal the liability if they desire. 

It. was also made clear that no 
chajige was contemplated in regard 
to exemption on-bona fide co-oper- 
atives. 

Replying to a query, the Minister 
of National Revenue stated: 

“It -is not the intention of the 
government to have any change 
made-in the provisions of the In- 
come War Tax Act @r,the Excess 
Profits Tax Act which exempt the 
income of ..co-operative companies 


PrOpos- | and ‘associations from taxation 


thereunder; but, in view of opinions 
given by the Department of Justice, 
after an investigation of the facts, 
that certain. corporations referred to 
in the question. as the. wheat pool 
organizations of” western: Canada, 
do not. qualify for tax exemption 
under such’ provisions,’ it is felt de- 
sirable that:the question of facts of 
the law pertinent to: the liability of 

























before the courts for investigation 
and final determination, 


Assessment Advised 


“The Department of Justice hag 
advised that the most practical 
method of getting these jnatters 
before the courts in a manner that 
will. provide opportunity for a full 
investigation of all pertinent. quese 
tions will be to assess such corpora¢ 
tions, so that they may appeal.from 
such assessments in the usual way if 
they continue to dispute liability. 

“It is the. intention of the governe 
ment to make such assessments and, 
if appeals are made by the taxpay= 
ers, the government will be prepare 
ed to discuss with the representa- 
tives of these corporations such 
arrangements as may. be necessary 
to provide that -the costs of such 
appeals to the corporations will not 
be greater than-would be occasioned 
to them by a reference to the courts 
by the government itself.” 


At the moment .there is no evie 
dence to suggest that the govefn- 
ment is in any way weakening in 
its determination to carry, through 
its decision to consider the pools 
taxable in their present form. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

more realistic to face this situation 
more directly and either release 
these men for other work or for the 
armed services or else relax the re- 
strictions on manufacture of civilian 
goods so as to permit these plants to 
return to their normal peacetime 
work.” 

From Washington last week came 
direct evidence that WPB authori- 
tles are moving toward a “progres- 





Bathurst Power and Paper 
Co. Ltd. 


Notice of Dividend on 
Class “A” Shares 

‘The Board of Directors has today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the outstanding Class “A” shares 
of this Company, payable on the Ist 
day of June, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on the 
30th day of April, 1943. ' 


H. J. WEBB, 
_ Vice-President and Treasurer. 
March 22nd, 1943. 


Penmans Limited 
Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following Dividends ‘have been de- 
claréd for the eae ending the 
30th day of April, 1943. 

-On the Preferred. Stock, one and 
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Wearing Through the War | 


A prime concern of judicious-minded men oo 
these days is to buy really good clothes — pa 
clothes which should last longer, and at the ba 
same time keep their quality air. Suits tailored Ne 
by the Men's Shop experts fall into this cate- Ne 
gory. Tailored from choice materials by men } 
who take an earnest pride in their work, a 
Men's Shop suit should go with you all the 
way — and never lose its well-cut appearance. 
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$40.00 to $65.00 
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sive conversion” programme in order 
to fake up slack occasioned by fall- 
ing off in demand for land army 
Major General L. H. 
Campbell, Chief of U.S. Ordnance, 
officially admitted that manufacture 
of ordnance is Tar ahead of ships: to 
transport it. 

Donald Nelson, chaitman of WPB, 
announced that plans are under way 
for the resumption of production of 
certain types of consumer ‘goods. It 
was also indicated that plans are on 
foot in the U.S. to reorganize the 
present Office of Civilian Supply and 
appoint a strong administrator who 
could co-ordinate with WPB in plan- 
ning the sort of “progressive conver- 
sion*™ of war plants which have Iost 
or are shortly to lose their ordnance 
orders so as to conserv@ manpower 
‘and plant facilities. 

What is urged here is that a fronta. 
attack on the problem of “progres- 
sive conversion” to parallel or anti- 
cipate what is now being done in the 
United States would enable men now 
employed or working on part time or 
at slow tempo in ordnance factories 
to be put to work producing vitally 
necessary parts or replacements for 
such important items as farm ma- 
chinery, railway repair or renewal 
equipment. . 


Investor’s Index 


Mar. 27, 1943 


one-half per cent (142%), payable | Dosco 


on the ist day of May to Sharehold- 
ots of phpord of the ist day of April, 
‘On’ the Commion Stock, seventy- 
five ¢ents (75c) per share, payable 
on.the 15th day of May to Share- 
holders of record\of the 15th day. of 
April, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. 
nt ee C. B. ROBINSON, 
, : Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montteai, 


March 22, 1943. 


Quebec Power Company 


“NO ICE igshereby given that a 
; of twénty-five (25c) cents 
has Been declared on the 





no par value common shares of the 


pany for the quarter ending 
ch 31, payable May 25, to share- 
holders of record April 19, 1943. 


By Order of the Board. 


H. G, BUDDEN, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, March 23, 1943. 
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Montreal Cottons 
Plans For Peace: 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Study. of postwar 
problems and planning for the swing 
back to peacetime operations are be- 
ing undertaken by the management 
of Montreal a a Ltd., it a 

ported by W. G. E. Aird, mana 
director, at the annual meeting. 
“Problems arising out of the pres- 
ent struggle are having our*atten- 
tion both as they affect us in, the 


of their possible repercussions in the 
postwar period. We are even now 
exploring avenues in order tp min- 
imize the effect of the change from 
a war to a peacetime economy,” said 
Mr. Aird. ; 
Manpower shortage was one of 
| the grave problems of the company 
and threatened the high rate of war 
production at the Valleyfield mill, 
Mr. Aird reported. He said, too, 
that one of the major difficulties was 
absenteeism, which has at times 
threatened to throw out of gear our 
whole productive machinery.° 
~ “Selective Service regulations 
have done little to remedy the situ- 
ation either in discouraging the mi- 
gration of labor or in preventing loss 
of production thro absenteeism,” 
he claimed, ad that the situation 
might continue to deteriorate “until 
positive and definite powers are 
given to some competent authority 
to enforce such regulations.” 
















Newest and most fundamental fact 
in our current Canadian pojitics is 


says Btuce Hutchison in the current 
issue of Maclean's Magazine. Pie in 
the sky has become practical poli- 
tics in Canada, \ 

Mr. Hutthison declares that for our 
own protection we must find out 
precisely what the politicians méan, 
and that if they don’t know. we must 
compel them to find out, 3 

Examining the problem, gays, Mr. 
Hutchison in part: hie oes 
« “If we are to discover whether we 
can maintain the present size of the 
pie; or anything like it, weshould 


sult was accomplished, as.a layman 
sees it, by four distinct methods. ~ 

“First, by enormous expenditures 
of government money: 

“Second, by the government con- 

1 of-our whole economic system 

d of our individual lives, 

“Third, by a repeal of our basic 
constitution wherever necessary. 

“Fourth, by the sudden appearance 
of an unlimited foreign market for 
our goods. 

“If these factors can all be main- 
tained indefinitely there should be 
no difficulty in maintaining their 
end result, which, is a high national 
income. But can they be'maintained? 

“If the government is to maintain 
a very large budget the money must 
come out of our pockets. Are we 
ready to pay it? 

‘ State Control | > 

“Altogether a country which is 
going to depend for the prosperity of 
its people on gigantic state spending 









































(Continied from page 1) 


2 }tionary effect. The Bankhead bill 


would probably hoist: farm prices 
from 5 to 10%. A conservative esti- 
mate on the Pace bilf indicates that 
this would lift food prices from 17% 
to 23%. . 

If either bill reaches the White 


lieved, would veto it—but the Pace 
bill stahds a chance of being enacted 
over his veto. . 

If the farmers get such a_ boost, 


3 labor, which already has been de- 


manding a revision of the “Little 
; Steel” formula by which ‘wage in+ 
creases in the United States were 
| limited to one 15% hoist to compen- 





J 

0 | sate for the cost of living. Labor al- 
7 | ready asks that inequalities on lower 
: wage scales be iroried out irrespec:. 
2| tive of the formula. The War Labor 


storming the Board’s doors for equal. 
treatment—and a lot of ple be- 
lieve that if these two things happen 
| together the inflationary spiral will 
have started on its skyrocket course, 
Another factor is the current dis- 
pute between John L. Lewis and tle 
United Mine Workers. Lewis’ de- 
mands would. puncture the 
ceilings. Unlike C.1.0, and AF. of L, 
leaders, he dives not subscribe to a 
wartime tr:ze, frankly holds out the 
strike threat, The President put him- 
self on record that any readjustment 
of coal mining wages must be within 


labor, d 
|. Lewis is a tough and” re 
customer. Jt is no wond 


fprmula is to be supported, Lewis 
can’t have it all his own way—and if 


aks 


“$ 


measures in” 


present and from the point of view |. 





Says Pie in the Sky Politics 
Becoming Popular in Canada 




















socialist is more honest when he 


to abandon some of. 
es? A few of the largest provinces 














House, President Roosevelt, it is be-. 


the Little Steel formula. If it isn't, | 1 
you.couldn’t control other factions in | 


showdown with him. But if the wage 3 


T 
i 
: 
E 


it 
3 i 
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have been the basis of the “de- 
struction”, reports, 


Gold Stays in Teeth...... 
~ Taking the gold out of Canada’s 
teeth has not yet been made a 
political plank, but F. D. Shaw, 
Social Credit member for Red 
Deer came close when he said 
last week, “There are medical 
men in the house who could con- 
firm my opinion that it is not the 
best thing for one’s health to put 


must be ready to depend on the state 
for almost complete management. 
Germany is the final example of 
such a system.. 

“The politicians do not usually tell 
us that. They tell us about the spend- 
ing,of money. ‘They do not so often 

‘us of the restraints, restrictions 
and regimentation which must go 
with all-out spending. The outright 


promises prosperity but admits that 
it means actual government. owner- 
ship of the productive machinery, 
that it means‘ regulation of every- 
thing and everybody. ._ 

“Will the provinces be prepared 
powers and 
of their revenue sourc- 


have shown no. desire ‘to do so. up 
to now. Three of them torpedoed a 
conference called to consfder these 
very things only two years ago. Be- 
fore we can lay any foundation for 
the postwar period we must clear 
away the present: debris of consti- 
tutional confusion, conflicting juris- 
diction and local-politics. And- we 
should be doing it now. 

“The politicians do not tell us 
how they are géing to maintain our 
foreign trade and remove the bar- 
riers to it—even assuming that the 
world at large tries to do the same. 
They do not come forward boldly 
and say that, if we are to sell our 
goods in foreign markets in their 
present huge quantities after he 
War, we must import huge quanti- 
ties in return. They do not say, that 
we'shall have to import many. goods 


making here. / \ 





Public Ownership Advocates 
Raise Outcry About Shipshaw 


labor is to be kept-in line by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's persuasive voice, 
the farmers can’t have their own way 
either, : 
‘There -has been a succession of 
crises pn price control in the United 
States. The price rise has been 
greater than in Canada but on the 
whole the rearguard action has been 
pretty effective when you contrast 
conditions with World War One. But 
if this immediate battle is lost, you 
fcan expect to see substantial ad- 
vances in prices and wages al! 7!-n¥v 
the line accompanied perhaps by 
nation-wide labor disputes and co:- 
troversies, These things cannot help 
but reflect across the border. 


War Production Board 
Reorganized Again 

Another reorganization of the 
much-reorganized .War Production 
Board shifted William L. Batt, vice- 
chairman, into the job of U.S. mem- 
ber on the Joint Canadian-U. S. Pro- 
duction Committee and to continue 
as the American chairman of the 
U.S.-Canadian Raw Materials Co- 
ordinating Committee. Previously 
the new executive vice-chairman, 


” 


Charles E. Wilson, former General 


the Joint Production Committee by 
Chairman Donald Nelson. Wilson's 
expanding activities with succes- 
sive reorganizations: have given 
him more and more authority and 
detailed work, and left him less time 
to deal with joint committees. 




























that we can make here and are 


Electric head, had been named to! 





unit based on gold. _ 
* * ® 


Bargains in Buna 

Prices of synthetic rubbers are 
being reduced April 1, it is an- 
nounced. byU. S. Price Adminis- 
trator Prentiss Brown. Reductions 
range from two. cents a pound on 
-butyl type to 20 cents a pound on 


neoprene, the synthetic developed | 
and produced 


p before the war by 
Dupont. New price and the pres- 
ent ones compare as follows: 

\ Sytthetic Rubber Prices 
4a New Old 


Buna-S ee eeheeeeeereeeeeee 
Butyl Cee ee Oee ee eee ee eeeeee 35 
Neoprene ee eg seeerecbecses™ 4 65 

This scale of prices hardly sug- 
gests that synthetic rubber has yet 
achieved a price basis which 
would le it to compete freely 
with the ‘natural product ynder 
normal condiions. In C a 
natural rubber is pegged at a 
‘price of 25.67 cents a pound f.0.b. 
factory. . In 1938, last complete 
pre-war year, natural rubber 
fluctuated jn price from a low of 
10% cents a pound to a high of 
17% cents and as recently as Feb., 
1940, sold as low as 18% cents. 

* * * ~ 


Coast Steel Snag 


West coast interests, endeavor- 
ing to get a steel industry estab- 
fished hera received the cold 


' shoulder. from an‘, unexpected 


quarter when Premier John Hart 
intimated -to the Legislature’s 
mining committee that he would 
not countenance provincial firan- 





oer et, 
33 


the nature of agents thari _man- 
agers‘in the accepted sense. Man 
of them carry on insurance. agén- 
cies, may be notary publics or 
grocers, in addition to managing 
the local agency of the very few 
banks#*that follow this custom. 


< 


Fewer. Prosecutions 
Fewer prosecutions for infringe- 
ment of wartime regulations are 





and Trade Board in the week 

19. Offenses against 
rent continue to be prom- 
inent. In Vancouver, fines of $100 
and $25 were levied on two land- 
lords charged with violation of 
W.P.T.Borord exs,, 

In Halifax a wholesale grocer 
and his wife‘ were. convicted on 
charges of accumulating canned 
‘goods beyond the “reasonable re- 
quirements of their ho old” 
and fined a total of $100. One 
month’s supply is understood to be 
the largest amount of foodstuffs 
on hand at any one time regarded 
as “reasonable” by the Board. 

A Varitouver man subsequently 
s/n ti in war industry paid 




























$40 fines for operating a coal 
and wood supply company for 
some weeks, at no time obtain- 
ing a license for it. He was also 
accused of selling short measure. 





Canada’s Aluminum Capacity 


W on’t be Expanded at Present - 


By STAFF WRITER 


WASHINGTON, — Although the 
newly named Combined Aluminum 
Committee has not yet held its first 
meeting, it is understood that fur- 
ther expansion of’ aluminu 
city either in Canada or the 
States is not to be undertaken at 
the present. time. 

So'far as Ganada is concerned, the 
present indication is that further 
expansion of aluminum capacity in 
this-country is “out” for the dura- 
tion. If, as and when any further 
additions to capacity are decided on, 
they will almost certainly be in the 
United States 
Canada. 

Stated reasons for this.decision are 
tied closely to the power situation. 


rather 







% > 


capa- 
nited 


than in 


It is claimed that there is more 
power available in central and At- 
lantic states than there is in Canada. 

The new committee comprises 
Charles E. Wilson, vice-chairman of 
W-P.B.; Sir Richard Fairey, director 
general of the British Air Commis- 
sion, and George Bateman, Cana- 
dian Metals Controller, The com- 
mittee will report its findings to 
the W.P.B.’s aluminum and magne- 
sium. division. 

P. W.. Rolleston, director of 
material and supply, supply serv- 
ices, British Air Commission, has 
been named to prepare detailed 
estimates.of 1943: and-1944 produc- 
tion arid requirements for the three 
countries. 


TAILORED-TO-MEASURE* 
39.50 to 57.50 


Now's the time to choose your pew suit for 
Easter! Almosti every: type of suiting is 
included in Simpson's big lineup for Spring! 
~Clear-cut and mill-finished worsteds — 
serviceable saxonies and cheviots — sturdy 
herringbdnes.. and donegal-type weaves. 
Range of patterns includes all your old 
favorites — chalk stripes, pin stripes, cluster 
stripes, sharkskins — plus a host of brand-new 
designs that have a lot of appeal! Plan to look . 
over these interesting new arrivals at The 
Store For-Men — now! Suit, tailored-to- 


measure, 39,50 to/57.50. 


reported ‘by the Wartime Prices . 
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C. N. R. Summer Resorts Indict 
Closed Down for 1943/On U. 5. Stock Activity 


Toronto Better Business Bureay 
Philadelphia. news 
paper report that two Toronto in 
vestmnent dealers, H. R. Bain of 
R. Bain & Co. and J. M. Baird of 
Lakewood Investment Co., 
been indicted by the Pennsylvania 
Securities Commission 
charge neither was registered with 
the commission as dealer or sales. 


In line with Canada’s wartime 
economy policy the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways not open their 
summer resorts during 1943, accord- 
ing to R. C. Vaughan, chairman and 
president. . 

Establishments affected are Jas- 
per Park Lodge, Jasper National 
Park, Alta.; Minaki Lodge, Lake of 
the Woods District, Ont; and Pic- 
tou Lodge, at the edge of Northum- 
berland Strait, N.S. Callectively, the 
three lodges provided accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 guests, Jasper Park 
Lodge alone having room for-650. ' 





Federal Grain Ltd, has declared a 
dividend of $2 a’share on its 64% 
preferred stock; payable Mgy 1 to 
shareholders of record April 15. 
After this payment arrears will 
amount to $69.62% a share, com- 
pared with $68.37% after the last 
previous payment made in 
November. . 
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‘BANK OF MONTREAL 
'* 4 Basik/Where Bmall Accounts Are Welcome” 
' , Service . .. the Outcome of 125 Years’ Successful Operation 
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wo Canadians — 


have 


the 


According to -the newspaper dis. 
patch, Pennsylvania residents re 
ceived telegrams requesting they 
phone Toronto “collect.” 





EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


“BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


SEEKS 


CONNECTION — Married man, % 


years of age, 


preduction experience, open 
business 


position. Own 


with selling and 


for 


being 


wound up due te war conditions. 
Apply nearest 
Selective 


Service 


~ EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Empleyment and 


Office. Refer 





Chartered Accountant with management and 


cost experience seeks executive position with 


larger opportunity. 


For details of record 


apply at nearest Employment and Selective 
Service Office. Refer “H.O. 135”. 


g RIDLEY COLLEGE 


ST, CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Lower School—Boys Sto i4 years Upper School—Boys 14jto 18 years 
i 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND LEONARD AWARDS 


f For Entrance to U; 
Scholarships of 


FOUNDED 1889 


School—Six Old Boys’ Memorial 
annual value of $500.00 each 





q 


For Entrance to Lower School—Ten Dr. J. Ormsby Miller 
Memorial Scholarships of the annual value of $300.00 each | 


Leonard A 


the Upper and Lower Sch 


Applications for the examinations for the above Scholarships 
onard Awards should be made before May Ist. 


For full information write H.C. Gairrira, M.A., LL.D. Headmaszer. 
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In Your Op inion — 


Should We Revise® 


Alexander Brady : 
Professor of political e, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 

1 believe that a constitutional con- 
‘vention, not necessarily «now, at 
least should ‘meét before the-end of 
the war. This belief rests on.the con- 
yiction that some constitutional 
amendment is necessary in order to 
implement any adequate national 
system of social security, and such 
amendment is likely to be easier 
under the emotional pressures of war 
than during the vexed era after the 


peace. 
John Blue 


Former secretary, Edmonton 

Chamber of Commerce, Edmonton. 

Edmonton Chamber ‘of Commerce 
strongly supports view that Do- 
minion - provincial conferences 
should be held to study and advise 
on the revision of Canadian constitu- 
tion and the cansideration of the 
Marsh report, The past history of 
clashes between federal and provin- 
cial authority indicates the neces- 
sity of.such a conference. 


4 


ine willingness: on the. part -of the 
strong to help share the burdens of 
the weak there is little hope. 

The financial ‘cost’ of the Marsh 
pan is - tremendous that it will 
req 5 ; 
rena " co-operation 


‘ Cd e * 
Maurice L..Duplessis . 

Former premier-and leader of the 

opposition in the Quebec legisla- 

These problems come under. pfo- 
vincial jurisdiction in virtue of the 
British North America Act, 1867. 
This is a sacred pact whjch must. be 
respected in its spirit and letter. Only 
imitators ‘of Hitler: would. think of 
violating such a°*sacred agreement 
between minorities and. majorities. 

The Canadian Constitution and the 
jurisprudence established by the 
Privy Council give exclusive juris- 
diction to the provinees. 

We are ready to co-operate in the 
enactment of. any reasonable . and 
just project safeguarding the rights 
and .needs of everybody concerned 


and which would be a proper and 








North America-Act. The\British par- 
liament ‘could, hardly refuse such a 
request .even *ifythe ‘provinces re- 
Steins: Westmin- 

» means nothing . Vs att 
The Dominion should :ask formal 
recognition of the existing situation 
in the form:of a,final am ent to 
e British North. America act giv- 
ag the Dominion parliament power 
to make future ¢hanges.. Then the 
Dominion should consult.the prov- 
inces Concerning the pro chan- 
ges through Dominion members of 
Parliament rather. than provincial 
govetnments;. who; naturally: oppose 
the lesseningof their powers. The 
Canadians parliament is our Domin- 

ion-proyincial” conference, + 

2 ‘87 @ +s . 

C. A. Hayden. 

Editor, Country Life, Vernon, B.C. 
If the: Marsh report and certain 
other postwar plans are contingent 
on the.revision-of constitution I sug- 
gest these. projects be revamped so 
such a‘ contingency disappears. I 
fear that a Dominion-Provincial 
conference predicated on-a- change 


The Question-“If Marsh social security- report 

and other aspects of postwar planning are 

contingent. on revision of constitution’: should 

Dominion-Provincial conference for this’ pur- 
pose be called at once?” 


™ 


Father Branch 

Publisher, Model Publications, 

Gravelbourg, Sask. 

It is imperative as a civilian and 
military war morale builder and 
strong foundation for faith in Can- 
ada that the Marsh report be fol- 
lowed by definite realization steps. 
This cannot be done democratically 
except by immediate Dominion-Pro- 
vincial conference.” The Marsh: re- 
port must not be a March hare. 


* ~ ™ 


J. H. Cranston 

Editor, Free Press, Midland, Ont. 

Unless a preliminary poll of pro- 
vincial prime ministers shows that 
all provinces are willing to consider 
favorably such changes in the na- 
tional constitution as necessary -to 
put postwar security and other plans 
into ‘working effect, I believe it 
would be folly to call a conference 
and risk another Sirois: report de- 
bacle. A survey of amendments 
necessary should be made and pub- 
lished. 

If provincial governments are 
ready to make such sacrifices of 
autonomy as-necessary, provided de- 
tails can be satisfactorily worked 
out, then a conference should be; 
called immediately so as to be ready 





fair solution to the problems of today 

and those of the postwar period. 
We are strongly opposed to cen- 
tralization. and assimilation which 
can only generate disunion and “Hit- 
lerist’” injustice, 
= 


R. A. Gurney ees 

News editor, Daily Colonist, Vic- 

toria, B.C. 

In these days of perplexity of 
thought, it might be a better.thing 
not to add to the confusion and.to 
concentrate on the one main issue— 
win the war. I cannot see where any: 
good purpose would be served by a 
Dominion-Provincial conference to 
deal with revisions of constitution 
until it had been finally determined 
what revisions would be necessary. 
Provinces must first define their’ in- 
terests. Having done that, they 
should look at the.Marsh report and 
then determine from their own find- 
ings what is best for the whole Do- 
minion. It is a big job—a#big’as the 
war—but the war job comes first. 

. 


» * 

Andrew Hebb 
Editor, Era, Newmarket, Ont. ~ 
“The ‘Dominion parliament really’ 
has power to amend the constitu 
tion, as it has only to ask the British 


. * 


when peace comes. Without a genu-| parliament to amend the British 


in the constitution inevitably ‘would 
be a failure and’ waste of precious 
time.’ However, a Dominion-Provin- 
cial conference deftly avoiding ’con- 
stitutional: traps. and devoting ener- 
gies honestly to hard-headed*plan- 
ning for Canada’s full partner inclus- 
ion ‘in world. pooling of trade involv- 
ing distribution -and absorption’ of 
surplus. commodities» primary and 
processed, would pay” dividends. 
These dividends are essential-if the 
Marsh plan’.and all. other. postwar 
social security: projects are to be 
financed. ~ 
Soles iit Bins Be Sw 
H. T: Halliwell 
Editor, Gazette, Macleod, Alta. 
To: make effective and, uniform 
postwar . planning requires a Do- 
miniopn - provincial conference. 
Thotigh the last conference on the 
Sirois Report ‘showed ‘that some of 
the provincial .premiers were ‘not 
willing to’ co-operate, the present 
sentiment among Canadian people 
indicates that they would be over- 
whelmingly in .favor: of the Marsh 
sociaP security plan‘ as a“means,”at 
least,‘to giaranitee old:people a.safe- 


guard against poverty. - 


If provincial premiers are against 
it for political reasons, they could not 
resist, without severe censure of the 
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mistakable messages— 
modern mass action 


carved their means power, 
ideas labor-  Thatisthe warjoband 
paon, oy ‘ane everyday business rou- 
32. One person ata © - tine o ddres = 
looked and believed, Multigreph m om 
Todaytheworldmoves day... translating plans 
swiftly.:sthekeynoteof and ideas, specifications 
war and everyday busi- and war messages, — ) 
ness has become unified namesanddataintoswift | 
‘mass action;;.abrain- compelling mass miove- 
child emerges, a sugges-. ment... cokes men and 
tion, a plan, an iidea..: machines.on the march 


and © multiplies the 
choaght pipidis into 
thousands and millians 
of accurate, readable, un- 


and in step’...tos 
the world toward. vic- 
tory, peace and universal 


prosperity. : 


To Keep YOUR Business Routines 
in Tune with the Times 


A wealth of valuable information on modern busi- 


ness helps, office and industrial routinesand systems 
is readily available to Addsesiee teat 
n ‘ 


users ; ; ; ideas, plans and short-cut methods 
purchasing, storeskeeping, inventory, stotk, and 
production control, i oonnt ae time oy ‘main-: 


tenance and accounting ; ; ; hun 


e-tested 


Addressograph-Multigraph methods that simplify 
routine, isceed Shier boars and multiply efficiency 2 


in offices and industries throughout |’ 
to every Addressogra pr 


Available without ch 


Multigraph user, for the asking.’ 


Head Office and Factory: TORONTO 
‘Seles and Service Agencies : 


OTTAWA TORONTO | HAMILTON. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH = MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA ‘Limited 
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_ Provincial Premiers Reply _ 


Hon. William Aberhart 

Premier of Alberta. 

_ Loss of individual freedom, state 
regimentation and bureaucracy 
tending toward national socialism 
such as the Marsh report would ne- 
cessitatg are too high a price for 
Canadians to pay for/the meagre 
security benefits offered. No con- 
ference of Dominion-Provincial rep- 
resentatives could have authority to 
barter away the people’s freedom 
without a definite mandate from the 
electorate, 

Iam opposed to making the consti- 
tution fit the demands of 4 financial 
system in violation of the people's 
democratic. rights. The abundance 
capable of being produced can be 
equitably distributed and will. give 
security with freedom to all without 
constitutional change. The British 
policy of decentralization of author- 
ity is absolutely fundamental to 
democracy. ; 

* * 


Hon.’G. D. Conant 


Premier of Ontario. 
~ As indicated in my letter to the 
Prime Minister. of Canada of March 
8, I think there must be complete 
understanding between the Domin- 
ion and the provinces before any 
additional social services can be 
instituted or existing social services 
extended. This is necessary because 
of the constitutional and financial 
aspects involved. It is for the Do- 
minion authorities to determine, 
however, whether and. when there 
should be a conference because that 
depends upon their plans. and_.poli- 
cies and when they intend to make 
them effective. 
me 7 


Hon. Stuart Garson 


Premier of Manitoba. 

Postwar plans are rather -useless 
unléss put into effect. Some govern-’ 
mert has to pay to do this. Under 
our constitution the ‘responsibility 
for essential parts of any Canadian 
postwar programme belongs to the 
provinces. If they cannot and are 
not enabled to finance these provin- 
cial responsibilities these essential 
parts of the programme will fail of 
accomplishment, 

Provincial tax revenues are real- 
ized by applying the limited provin- 
cial taxing powers to the taxable re- 
sources within the boundaries of 
each province. In at least half of the 
Canadian provinces the taxable re- 
sources themselves are. also limited. 
The application of limited taxing 
powers to them will not produce 
enough provincial tax revenues to 
finance the provincial share of an 
adequate postwar programme. ~~ 





people, their co-opetetion with the 
Federal. Government. In Alberta, 
where poverty in the midst of plenty 
has been. dinned into people’s ears, 
the. Marsh plan should be doubly 


welcomed, 
oe a * 


W. P. Jones, K.C. 

Woodstock, N.B., prepared New 

Brunswick’s case for the Sirois 

Commission. ; 

My opinion is that it would not be 
useful to have a Dominion-Provin- 
cial conference at this time. We have 
not sufficient knowledge as to what 
conditions may exist after the war. 
It is difficult to deal with questions 
without knowing the facts. Any 
postwar plans announced prema- 
turely might confuse the public mind 
making it difficult to make neces- 
sary changes when the plan is fin- 
ally being adopted. The settlement 
of the matters raised before the Sir- 
ois commission is vital to any post- 
war arrangements and this should 
be taken up at the earliest possible 
moment, 

2 * * 


A. R. M. Lower ee 
United College, Winnipeg, author 
of “Canada and the Far East.” 

A Dominion-Provincial conference 
should be called as soon as_practi- 
cable but ‘not at once. The Marsh 
report needs debate, requires time 
for digestion. This is still truer of 
other reconstruction projects and 
these are even more pressing than 
the Marsh proposals. They should be 
made the subject of another such 
report. When vigorous discussion in 
the press, radio, etc., should be ‘fol- 
lowed up in a well-staged semi-offi- 
cial conference of non-party repre- 
sentatives of all sections and shades 
of opinion to prepare the ground and 
secure public interest. This to be 
followed as soon as possible w a 
carefully prepared official confer- 
ence. 


* = al 


Father Dauteuil Richard 

Editor, Relations, Montreal. 

The question’ seems premature. 
The Marsh report and recommenda- 
tions of the varied committees on re- 
construction are not yet available to 
the public. Without a. first-hand 


knowledge of the value and ways of 
enforcement of the proposed social 
reforms no considerate answer can 


be given. It might, therefore, be 
necessary to 


matter, ] 


Social legislation belongs to the 


] the fundamental 
principle which commands the whole 
s 


If, therefore, we mean business we | 
should: at once consider in. a Do-|. 


minion-provin¢ial conference wheth- 


er an@ how under present division’ ’ 
between the Dominion and prov-|— 


inces of governmental responsibili- 
ties.and taxing powérs we can fin- 


ance any postwar programme which| 


we may adopt. Until. we come to 


grips with this crucial question our}: 
war planning efforts:will remain | 


topian windaw:.shopp: 


Hon. Adelard Godbout 


Premier of Quebec. 


Ido not think itt advisable to issue 


any statement at present, 


m 
Hon. John Hart 

Premier of British Columbia. 
Owing to pressure of legislative 
duties, have been unable to make a 
study of the Marsh report; however, 
if a conference is called British:Co- 
lumbia will certainly be represented. 


Hon. John B. McNair 


Premier of New Brunswick. 


A Dominion-Provincial conference | 


to consider the constitutional chan- 


ges nécessary for the adoption of a}. 


social insurance programme.<on a 
national scale would seem to me pre- 
mature at the present moment. I 
feel it should be deferred until the 
parliamentary committees. recently 
set up at Ottawa have developed 
concrete proposals which may form 
the basis of negotiations between the 
Dominion add the provitices for spe- 
cific amendments to the B. N. A. act. 


/ 
» * a 


Hon. W. J. Patterson 

Premier of Saskatchewan. 

A Dominion-provincial conference 
to consider the constitutional aspects 
of social security report and postwar 
planning weuld be more useful at a 
later date when proposals now be- 
fore the parliamentary committee 
have been more fully considered. In 
the future as in the past, Saskatche- 
wan is not disposed to allow consti- 
tutional: technicalities to interfere 
with the establishment of a measure 
for the welfare of the people. 


Up to the time of going to press no 
replies had been received from the 
premiers of Prince Edward Island. 
and Nova Scotia. ..% 
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T.C.A\. SPANS THE CONTINENT  ~ 
Twice Each Day . 





T.C.A.:has overcome the barriers of of air mail and 363,000’ pounds of air iS 
distance~shrunk the vast expanse of express last year. The many wartime iz 
the. Nation — until the shores of the activities of T.C.A. include the overhaul te | 
Atlantic are but a day's distance from _of the air transports flying the Atlantic i 
‘the shores of the Pacific. - from Canada, and of engines, propel- ‘. 
Canada’s National Air Service speeds lers and instruments of military aircraft. si 
the men, materials and mails In war as in peace, T.C.A. te 
essential to Victory — 104,446 ‘is an essential arm: of. the sis 
passengers, 2,309,000 pounds Nation’s transport. < 

" For information, reservation, etc., 
- consult your nearest’T.C.A. Trattic office, uy 
‘or any C.N.R. passenger representative. : 





~ TRANS-CANADA 


CAWADA’S NATIONAL AIR SERVICE © 4 


AtR® MAIL ° PASSENGER ” ATR. EXPRESS 
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= UW ions of Shells to 
SOFTEN UP THE AXIS 


The way Canadion industry hos been adapted to shell pro- 
duction is indeed remarkable. From zero, this production in 
1942 reached 1,000,000 shells per month—shells of 21 
different types and 14 different calibres. In small arms ammu- 
nition Canada's output exceeded 100 million rounds per’ 
month and is expected to MORE THAN DOUBLE this year. 
Then . .. there are 500 pound aerial bombs, depth charges, 
anti-tank mines, ttench-mortar bombs, primers, fuzes, percussion 
tubes and the vast array of explosives that give death-dealing 
power to these projectiles. 
. And Canadian Fairbanks-Morse has-o big share in this shell 
production, because, from us have come machine tools and 
precision equipment of’ many different kinds to cid industry 
in this vital wartime tosk. 
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“provincial jurisdiction not by some 
haphazard circumstance but as the 
result of the ethical, cultural, politi- 
cal, geographical and economic di-| — 

versity of ‘our immense count .y| — a an aoe KS-MORSE |} Mees tea eS 
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Fairbanks -MorsS@ company vin 


Hard Rock 
Despite a higher level of produc- 
tion, earnings of Hard Rock Gold 
Mines in 1942 were relatively lower 
than in the immediately preceding 
ten months due to higher labor and 

. supply costs and increased. taxes. 
Following completion of the shaft 
from 475 to 1,375 ft. depth, six new 
levels were established at J50-ft.in- 
tervals. Crosscutting to the ore zone 
on two of these leVels—the 775 and 
1,375-ft.—was under way, at the end 


Due to concentration of efforts on 
shaft sinking, ore reserves at the 
end of 1942 were lower at 410,000 
tons to the 775-ft. level averaging 
$7.46 per ton. Reserves at Dec. 31, 
1941, had totalled 630,000 tons. Brok- 
en reserves have been increased. 

Possibilities of arsenié were in- 
vestigated but the gompany has de- 
cided against installing a plant. 

Tacome and er Account 


ullion 
Less: Marketing 
Net gure comes 
Less: 1 











Operating profit 
Add: Interest earned . 





Total net earnings . 
sae ww/e vss 
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Earnings’ ‘Statements: 


evident that tonnages are sufficient}: 
to warrant Installation of a 


concentrator. 
‘Income and Surplus Account 
Years ended December 31 .. 
1942 1941 


Bullion producti 232,794 ayn end 
Tate: Operat. exp. ete. Saieses 1,917,363 























Admin. & general . 55,684 196,477 
Operat. profit ........ 3,961,807 3,512,549 
Add: rodkes Wena acts 58,166 21,178 
Le on, tens “mentee 
ss: Depreciation ... 418, . 
Development a os 169,546 155,986 
SPGED. Va cats cp sgs oes 1,036,990 592,946 
Net profit .........5.. 2,395,064 2,454,039 
Less: Dividends ...... 1,655,605 1,655,605 
Te for year ...... 739,459 .708,434 
: Prev. surplus . ae 1,623,807 
a annsats ae p hue 1,113 
Surplus torward’...... 63,210 2,423,354 
Earnings per share and pinigood Record: 
BARGE ccc sactsy che $0.506 $0.518 
Pal cde vsceswssss 0.35 0.35 
No. of shs. outstanding 4,730,301 4,730, ‘301 
Working capital ...... $4,384,447 €1,648,185 


Hallnor Mines 


While development drifting was 
only 5.8% in ore in 1942, Hallnor 
Mines increased tonnage of ore in 
reserve by. approximately 3,090 tons 
to 630,886 tons of $14,25 grade, the 
same ‘grade as the previous year. 
Increased stoping widths more than 
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Superintendent of Branches 
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Deficit forward ir 
British Canadiah 


bridge, Alta, sh 
$3,382 in the year ¢nded Dec. 31 as 
compared with $6,489 
od, Per share earn 
1942. were “$1.74 as against aie 
of $3,430 were paid, a 
$3,422 from the previous 


total of $6,852. - 
Consol, Profits, iese—Teare Ended Dee. 31 
1942 Say 


Robert P. Jellett 

R. S$. McLaughlin 

Ross H. McMaster 
_The Hon. S. C. Mewburn, K.C. 
Britton Osler, K.C. 

Charles F. Sise 

G. W. Spinney . 

Walter M. Stewart 

The Hon, L. A. Taschereau, 


Hard Rock eeiane m ot 


Island Mountain 


Premium earned wan 3%. 
of general ¢ 
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that “profit fluctu 
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tion that: industr) 
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Kerr-Addison 
Lambton Trust ........ seyneeeeanesaenennyees 
London & Western .... 
Pamour Porcupine .......... 
Preston East Dome .... 
Western Trust ............... Sstaunidig 
United Amusement .......... Lata boe. 






eeeeteeseeenesceticvess 


premiums written was 14.5%. Divi-!. 
dends at the rate of 6% per annum 
and a bonus of 2% making a total 
of 8% es the year, were heclared 


Sir Frederick Willioms-Taylor, 








Less: pests xia. 
Depreciation 









In Canada, we : 
similar situation. 
nual reports now ; 
ghow higher net p 
although it is si; 
manufacturing co! 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





North ‘Auboien Ins. 
Increased premiums ‘in all divi- 
sions of its Canadian business, with 
‘a favorable, overall loss/ ratio, is 
shown by the Insurance Co, of 


Robert P. Jeliett, Chairman Huntly R. Drummond 
William A. Bog 





me on auto . James A. Eccles 










ements for Twin with’ $20,186 in the previous year. 


made up for tonnage mille@, it| T@?8 


is stated. Reserves are sufficient 
for five years’ milling. 

Earnings, off 13 cents at 49 .cents 
a share for 1942, reflected lower 
production, $2,308,711 being secured 
from milling 128,973 tons of ore for 
an average recovery of $17.90 per 
ton. Flat drilling on the bottom 
or 2,160-ft. level totalled 21,805 ft. 
Considerable sections of quartz were 
encountered in drilling from the 


206 | west drift but no ore was found. 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus ... 
Refundable tax .... 
Less: Organ. expense . 
Exploration w/o ... 





Sirnaeas per share and Dividend Record: 
Earned $0.07 


a 0.06 
Ne. of shs. outstanding 2,990, wore 2. me 074 
Werking capital $47 


Bobjo Mines 
Staking of claims on a promising | 
tin discovery in Manitpba is noted 
by President R. J. Jowsey in the 
Bobjo Mines 1942 report to share- 
holders. The company is also con- 
inui its investigation of oil- 
bearing structures in Saskatchewan. 
Success of the Dominion Magnes- 
ium process for turning opt magnes- 
ium is noted, Bobjo participated 
the original financing of this an 
is stated to retain a “ i 


Inceme and Deficit Account 
Years Ended December 31 


Dividends, anand 











While labor turnover the first 
hine months of 1942 was very high, 
since September turnover has been 
the lowest since\ the mine started. 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Decembér 31 
1942 1941 





Debenturés issued by the com- 
pany at the end of the year amount- 
ed to $23,520 compared with $82,000 
at the-end of 1941. Real estate held 
for sale is shown at $212,564 in’ the 
latest statement against $332,344 a 
year ago. First mortgage holdings 
have decreased to $432,554 from 


most part only h 
But it must be rer 
higher profits repx 
ally reflect the 
in Canada only 
July 1, 1942, a 
were able.to achie 
fits due largely to 
the first five mo 








completed at.small capi 

Under the agreement of Twin ae 
with the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, $228,500 is 
supplied by | the government for 


North America for 1942. Total firé | 
premiums were $1.5 million, up 
$212,134 from the previous year. 
The loss ratio on an incurred basis 
Premiums written in 
the inland marine and casualty 
and automobile divisions were also 
higher, the loss ratio in inland mar- 
ine being 66.52% and in casualty 
and automobile 29.26% 
all loss ratio was 37: 
Canedian Business. 


Deficit on year ...... 
Previous surplus’ oe 


THE ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


Surplus forward ....+: 
Earned per share 





Mines receives a $500 a month op- 
For metals produced, 
‘receives 1.65 cents a 
eet for copper, 0.55 cents a 
pound for zine and 0.45 cents a 
pound for lead. Besides this, Twin 
“J” is allowed 1.85 cents a pound 
for copper, 0.6 cents a pound for 
zinc and 0.675 cents per pound for 
lead, U. S. funds, to retire capital 
advanced. All capital advanced by 
Jason is to be repaid out of first 


Creditors’ Position 
Guaranteed trust acct. $1 


. Offices Across Canada from 







tideald, Surplus—Years vo wae = 






Mortgages and int. .. 
Other net assets .... 








Less: Debenture int. ..... 
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Western Trust 


The position of the prairie farmer 
improvea during 
> Robert Johnston, president of West- 

ern Trust Co., Winnipeg, in his re- 
port for the year ended Jan. 1. 


: Dividends s.eveeses Total net premiums of the com- 
pany over.its entire operations were 
$50 millions, up almost $17 millions 
Premium income . oh 


ocean marine insurance reached an 


Major feetors 


, ave continued ‘ 
Ore reserves at Twin h 


estimated at two years’ supply at 


Prof. red. debs. . 
Less: Tfr. gen. TeS. eecees 


Net income .......!.. 2,341,424 . 2,558,491 | mill capacity of 4,000 tons monthly. 


all-time high in 150 years in busi- | 


A semi-annual dividend of $1 was ness. Of $208 millions in premiums 


Jason mine ore reserves at Oct. | pai d Mar1, last, after a. six-year 


in 1942. Wholesa 


Surplus forward 


Adfhin.'and gen... 18,942 19,748 | 9 1949 totalled 45,888. tons averag- 





written, about $17.8 millions yepre- 


relatively high |: 


Metal recoveries ..... $2,308,711 $2,527,351 
$0.05 | Inc. from invests ..... 32,713 31,140 
Less: Operat. expenses 702,347 700,383 
Operating profit ..... 1,620,135 1,838,360 | ing $16.13 a ton. 


Less: Depreciation ... 161,746 162,664 








Earned per Sharé* ; 
PUI os vddec as cctetaguce 


2.00% 
*On the basis of paid-up capital of $173. 
970 in fully paid shares of $10 par value. 
e hnnieiaaieleiiiens 
Can. Perm. Trust 


Net profit of Canada Permanent 
in the year ended Dec. 


sented war risk premi 
miflions\was ocean marine business 
$26 = apart from war risks. Inland mar- 

ine premiums including -aircraft, 
totalled $6.1 millions. Asséts in- 
$116.8 millions to 


Profit, Loss—Xears Ended Jan. 1 ‘ 
1943" 1942 


ary estimates fo 
chow a gain over 


Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ates) 31 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


pol ——— $e 0tseses 





* Admin. & gen. exp. Add: Prev. surplus" ae 


j creaséd from 
Exploration w/o . 








Development w/o .. 83,132 83,133 

Tax reserves ....... 401,935 359,046 
Net profit ............ 973,322 1,233,517 ame te a ery 
Less: Dividends ..... 800,000 1,200,000 
Surplus for year ...... 173,322 33,517 


$124.4 millions. Policyholders’ sur- 








31 was $75,096 as compared with | Surplus forward 


Add: Prev. surplus .-+ tne. 717 1,660,200 Net earnings * 


Tax adjustment ... Bee. sages 
Profit on securities o3278 igkwn's 








Surplés forward ...... 26,117 1,603,717 


Earnings per share and Pivtdena os: 
= 2 ee ae $0.49 $0.62 
BOG ts sccedscdssts 


0.40 
No. of shs. outstanding 2, 000,000 


Earned per share plus at the end of 1942 _was $75.6 
No dividend paid. 

Creditors’ Position 

$223,7 


ne eee account .. 


$79,991 in the previous period. The 
guaranteed trust account was down 
from $1,016,575 to $888,722, a drop 


Add: puny a 
Leases, Dovcsciet oe: Ratio "of fire losses incurred to 
premiums earned during the year 
rose from 40.4%: in- 1 
in 1942, reflecting 


number of fire: losses and higher | 


-NEsBITT, “THOMSON 


agencies. are up some. $3,229,000 to & COMPANY. LIMITED 


'] $55,265,989, the report of President 


Mortgages, etc. ws 
Other net assets . 


2, 
Working capital ...... $2,274,505 $1,799,522 | 15S: Dividends 





Pamour Porcupine 
Inability to complete its normal|~ 


355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Branches in the principal cities of Canada 


F. G. Osler reveals. 
Pacts Surplus—Years Ended Dee, 31 
1942 ee 





costs of each fire. 
agents of the War Damage 
North. America wrote more 
200,000 policies on which indies 


1,700,640 
Ests., trusts & agencies 4,995,431 As Goer 


INDUSTRIAL 


‘Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus.... 
s: Contingency res. 














amount of development cut costs at} surpius forward 


Pamour Porcupine Mines in 1942, 


eg4| and resulted in net earnings slightly | ; 

















above those of the previous year, 





320! despite drops-in both average and 


























total recovery. 
Ore reserves at 1,707,600 tonsa o 
0.113 oz.. grade, however, remain 






























Lower prodiction only partly 
offset by a decline in operating 
costs reduced, Island Mountain 
from 27 to 20 cents 


Shortage of labor is reported the 
cause of the lower 1942 output. This 
— situation is stated to have been re- 
™, lieved somewhat although the com- 
) pany is still short of labor. 
af Ore reserves at the end of 1942 
> showed slight declines in tonnage 

: and grade from the previous year, 
totalling 71,000 tons of 0.456 oz. 
grade as against 73,000 tons of 0.47 
oz, grade. The shaft has been con- 
tinued a farther 451 ft. to 1,530 ft. 
below the collar; three new levels 
have been established but as yet 
none has been opened up. 

A start was made on development 
, of the Myrtle group but owing to the 
difficulty of getting men work was 
discontinued fn September. 


Ineome and Surplus Account 
Years Ended December 31 
194: 


Mines earnin 





fy Add: Interest earned . 
i, ‘Less: Invest. loss 








at: Less: Depreciation ... 








fa Net profit ....... ssi 
cn 6«Less: Dividends 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prey. surplus ... 

















Less: Deprec, adjust. . 
Dividend adjust. ... 








aa, Surplus forward 
, Earnings per share and Dividend Record: 
Earned $0.20 


1 | practically unchanged fromi the end 
of the previous year with a year’s 


oe on.year rr to more than $7.9 mil- 
Add: Prev. surplus . 


: W/o safety dep. 


*Not charged to operations in 1942. 


United Amusement 
c United Amusement Corp. reports 
moderate expansion in gross reve- 
oe during 1942, while net profits| 
1.52 a ars compare with $1.49 





Eernings per share and Dividend Record: 
rned 006 $0. 


ni Surplus forward 
Neo. of shs. outstanding 2,999,005 2,999,005 educti 


f Working gapital 


(fire & marine) .- "1,990,334 ites 


ene eee eee eeee 









Preston East Dome 


Although an average of 840 tons 
broken ore on hand at mill capacity | a day was milled in 1942 against 534 
of 1,500 tons daily. Drifting was/tons im 1941, Preston East Dome 


During the yeat, the company 
purehased the Strand Theatre prop- 
erty in Montre 

_,aneome, Surplus Years, me tg a 





Additional ) ¢ 
as Paan tt aueaate 





done east on the 1,200, 1,400 and} Mine’s 
1,600-ft. levels and west on the 400,| showed a decline. in 1942 with. earn- 


600 and 1,400-ft. Jevels in 1942. 
At the end of 1942, approximate- 
ly 287 men were on the payroll, ,a 






oe SA 52,036,875 


Lambton. Trt Trust Co. 
Estates, trust and agency funds 


ings 25% lower at 21 cents a share. 
Besides its regular write-offs, the 
company is allowed special depreci- 


: Serusdineht tans ee 
. & 1 





Further Rise 


drop of 208 since the end of 1 oA, ation write-offs and partly asa re- 
187 of which were employed under-| sult working capital was increased 
ground. Any further reduction will| py almost: $300,000 ‘to. $608,521, 


seriously affect production, it is 
stated. 


Income and Surplus Acéount * . 
Years Ended ae 31 


under management of Lambton 
Trust Oo,, were down. slightly in}: 
1942 to $510,501 as against $520,930 
in- 1941, In 1941 $2907 was shown 
against real estate held for sale, 
against none in the-report: for the 
year ended Dec. 31. 


é!In Note Issue 


Millions—Deposits With 
Bank of Canada‘ Down 


Physical vol. of b 
wNational income. ! 
Dom: war expend. 








sorent 
jo bond discount 
bonds red. 








From the 3rd’ to 10th levels, 2,140 

of ore was developed in quartz 
veins averaging 0.226 oz. cut grade 
across drift width. Ore possibilities 


Less: Chmahos divds. . 





Wept. store sales ix 
Retail sales index r 
Wholesale sales ind 














Metal recoveries....... #2 3.07 $2,577,580 | in_ the large porphyry ore bodies 
Less: Operat. expenses 1,556,714 | have been outlined down fo the 8th 


‘Admin. & gen. exp. "23, ‘a 25, 
Legal fees .......... 1,002 1,203 


Cash in banks is $24,821 com- 
pared with $15,949 in the previous 
period, paid up capital $315,350 
against .$314,850. 


Note circulation of the 
of Canada continues to climb an 
| reached the new high level of 08 


Earned surplus forw’d. 
Earned per share: . 





Divd. payment ind 
Bank deposits (193 
Cash and cheque | 
Bank debits (1935- 


level. Both the porphyry and quartz 


Difegtors’ fees ..... 500 e650 | ore bodies show a smaller tonnage 








Pai . 
Working capital 2,07 
Balance Sheet faces 


millions in the week ended March 
17, Total deposits were lower, 
to a decrease in miscellaneous 
posits, including those ‘of toreign 


from the 8th to 11th levels, Develop- 
ment wofk on the 12th and drilling 
on the 13th level has indicated only 
limited areas of: low-grade ore in:the 


Income, Surplus—Years Redes bee. i NEWSPRINT % OF 


Production ratio . 


eng nee eee wenee 


Cash 
Investments eeeeeeeee 


CANADA DRY’S ° 


Less: Dividends 





} ILWAY FREIGH 
Surplus on year BA 


1, a0. 280 
— southwest part of the main porphyry 

Less: Depreciation ... 194,510 986 
Reserve for taxes .. 204,378 ae 517 | mass, “Ore has been found ‘to ‘the 
Development w/o .. 88,360 88,359 | southwest in a porphyry zone at the 





Funded debt cataeaes 
Land 
Buildings ........ Woese wy 


governments and other central 
banks. 


On the credit side total” invest- : 
ments were ey, ; 


Add: Prem, on cap. stk. 993 - 
343,607 2 268,607 





, : i COST OF LIVING— 
Surplus forward 


9th and 12th levels and. ore indica- 
Earned per share 


Blue Top Brewing 


Less: Dividends ...... 400,000 600,000 | tions have also been found in foot-| 








Operat.. profit ........ 981,150° ‘993,630 
Add: Inc, from =— 39,870 35,775 
Profit on invests. ~ 4,293 875 

Net earnings ........ 1,025,313 

Net profit sic. sigesssc 538,065 518,418 

Surplus for year ..... 138,065 *81,582 

Add: Prev. surplus .. 1,700,545 1,782,127 

* Tax adjustment .... 26,595 ss avcce 

Surplus forward ...... 1,865,205 1,700,545 
*Deficit. 


Earnings per share and Dividend Record: 
Earned ¢..ccccsesess $0.108 $0.103 





eee Meee ree eene eg phacse. e 

Sales reached a high peak in 1942, 
Arthur Diesbourg, president of Blue 
Top Brewing Co., Kitchener, Ont., 
reports in the annual statement for 
the year ended Dec, 31. 
Mr. Diesbourg points out that regu- 


lations announced Dec. 


wall. greenstones. | <'' :é 
Ore reserves: show a decline “of 
59,600 tons to. 860,100 tons of 0.223 


Assets Position Capital paid-up. 
1 


Mtges. & int. (net) .... 
Other net assets 


Payrolis (June 1/: 
Payroll index (a) 





Sukiihis and Surplus Account 
Years Ended December 31 


a yetins 


wCarloadings (wee 
8C.P.R. gross (wee 














1942 
. $2,701,200 $2,390, a 70 Estates 


pales production .. 
Paid ..sccscciccses 0:08 0.12 I 





Ne. of shs. outstanding 5,000,000 $,000,000 
Working capital ..... cose 227,573 $1 799,821 


Bidgood Kirkland 











10,501 520, aC.N.R. , 
xcebs of current Lsbitities over real chk goatee 
estate held for sale. 


London & Western 
Liquid assets of London & West- 


restricting sale of beer to not more 
than 90% of the amount sold in the 
period between Nov. 1, to Oct. 31, 
1941, will affect operations in 1943 
Incemé, Surplus—Years Ended Deo. 31 








11 e33,10 1,009,346,012 C.P.R. gross rev. 





Ereesst. <n ‘an Sterling & USS. RON AND STEEL 


Steel production 






Despite the Kirkland Lake strike, Operating profit 


Bidgood Kirkland Gold Mines in- 
creased output by nearly $40,000 in 
1942, showed a profit of $22,333 
against a loss of $3,447, and increas- 
ed ore reserves by 23,987 tons to 


















ae 70,137 tons pf $12.13 grade. 





a 0.13 
| Ne. of sha, outstanding 1,050,716 1 sy 716 
: Werking capitai $279, 


Kerr-Addison 


Highlights of the 1942 annual re- 
port of Kerr-Addison Gold Mines 
are as follows: 

New highs for both total produc- 
tion and tonnage treated with 
$6,232,794 turned out from 756,543 
tons of ore against $5,626,389 from 
694,894 toris for 1941 when previous 
highs were scored. 

Earnings only slightly below the 
1941 record with profits equal to 
50.6 cents a share against 51.8 cents 
despite the wéight of the incom 
tax from which the company is no 
longer exempt. 

A new high for ore reserves at 
8,212,292 tons of 0.1927 oz. against 
8,151,844 tons of only 0.185 oz. 
grade a year previous; breken ore 
reserves maintained at oY 
or more than a year's 


letion of shaft sinking with 
els established at 1,600 to 


depth. 
Continued intersection of higher 
mine average grade ore in 
aoe drill holes put down 
the 1,300-ft. level to pengeee 























Finding of thé No. 16 vein on the 





ern Trust Co. increased by ap 
mately 25% in the year end 
31, 1942, or roughly some $105,000, 
largely due to a reduction in real 
488 |} estate held for sale. 

The balance of real estate held 
20g | or sale is now $356,621, as against 
$632,761 in 1936, a decrease of 434%. 


CONSTRUCTION- 
Contracts award 
Building permits 
Cement prod., bi 


5 ga ge 


Gross oper. profit .., 


Other Dom. i 
Dec. | Add: Other income ... ee ae 


Se 











3,625 | All other assets . 


Provision for taxes . 1,011,633,710 1,000,346,012 


GEA date 
Catch cwts. .... 


It isa super Club Soda. Made to an exclusive scientific 


ee ane exps. 








500 and -ft. levels and the _open- | Net profit 










creases in production and ore’ re- 
serves. 
Results on the 1,275-tt. level—the 






stated to be quite satisfactory with 






is to be deeperied. for new levels |. 
at 1,400 and 1,525 ft. 


Inceme and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Seodiber aL 

















1942 1941 
Bullion sales ........; $507,219 $467,890 
Mining fccisnesesses 229.910 179,740 
DENNING 650 cisse oc ces 73,290 
Head off. expense . 10,493 10,483 
py ee pre rete eee +44 bhi SB 






























Net R Sacesbodveus 22,333 *3,447 
aveenso 6,798 =... 
Earnings pereeic ane Dividend Record: 





Working ca capital oeeete 





362) Sales of properties completed or 
under way this year will reduce | Ne 
real estate by ‘a further approxi- |“ 
ms mate $100,000. 
A dividend of $1 per share is pay- 
able in April, and a further pay- 
ment may be considered later in the 
year depending on acerca: 
Income, Surplus—Years En eoped D 


formula, it possesses properties inqt found #m ordinary 
‘ “soda” water. Specially purified water, pin-point car- 
bonation and added ingredients make it the finest of all 
mixers, Makes any drink better —and better for you. 


ing up of good ore lengths in the | Less: Dividends 
Nos. 12 and 14 veins on the 1,150 

and 1,275-ft. levels allowed the in- Aad: biter peceina 
Profit ‘on securities 


Mutual 
Of Canada 


Life. Assurance Company of Can- 


NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons 











MINING —. on 
Arne anaieneeh 
Prof. on equip., inves: 
Refund. portion of tax 


/o 
Pres. er A redempt.\ 


Sur plus forward 
ow Petroleum p pred. 

BLECTRIC POWE 

Total monthly, | 

OTHER INDUSTI 
Stioes, prod., pr 

aCotton consump 
Cigarette cons. 


























SS, 
deepest level off No, 2 shaft—are Earnings per share and na eenere 





j ae 
a total of 535 ft. of ore opened up | Neo. of ma. outstanding 220000 -— 
in partial exploration. No. 2 shaft | Working capital 


TRUST & LOAN 
Empire Loan 


Add: Sundry revenue 6,908 7,868] An operating surplus of $11,367| * 
Total income ........ 514,127 475,758 | Was drawn upon for the writing 
Less: Development .. 77,227. + 128,424 | down of properties and adjustment 
of mortgages and agreements ac-. 
Admin. & general . 38.956 aa: count of Empire Loan Co., Winni- 
The deficit on. the annual 
Y t statement for the year ended Dec. 
Net earnings ........, $4,251 51,639 | 31 is offset by a deferred profit of 

or Dewees 55,418 55,086 | $1,560, C. M. Simpson, manager, re- 


pay 

ments to living policyholders in 
1942 at $8.7 millions. De 
were $4.6 millions,: Total: insurance 
in force at Dec. 31: was’ $638 millions. 
Payments to living! policyholders: in 
Canada in 1942 were $8.4 milligns 
with payments to ee on 
death claims $4.4. mill 
business in. force ~ in Bes 
$615.9 millions. The company writes}. F 
ordinary’ and group. seSaT eee 3 
The following cot 
figuree ae pant 


868, 699,979 
: : ing refundable portion of $27, ro 
Wo off. premises .. $87,388 $49,627 





; 
hasped per Share: 





Paid i 
Werking capital .. ®Life insurance ; 


London Canadian 


London - Canadian 
Corp.'s report for 1942 shows ins 
creased investment in net revenue 
and ne market valuation of! 
asse 





a pe sharé .. 
“Libis to “ee as at Dee. 


G teed funds 
Sure 
quid as 


Other net ‘ansets . 





1 $2.506, 776 


During the year the market. value 
of the investment portfolio increas- 
the. break-up 
preferred shares to}! 


| Total Opérations a Cai 
te Ann ce 
4,215,078 4,157,176 


Estates, etc. ......., .. 41,260,532 40,377,974 | value of th 
: sage as against $19.45 

Investment” revenue last 

ith was up ‘slightly at $285,567, 
while the net profit available on 
the 5% preferred stock was- equal. 


Mar 1.96f%,. compared with 1.68% in 


Inéome, on Years Ended Dee. 31 
Gross income .,,.,... $ 


N teas ES wit : Duting = oe the last outstand- 
rev! NOE céssks , ng debenture of $15,000 was retired, 
Add: Adjusts, 798 and a further reduction of $13,739 
Deficit forward ...... 470,191 485,726 | made in mortgage and other debts. 
*Deficit. —_ situation remains an acute 
ee ae $0.006 901 | Problem, but properties covered by 
None paid. — city securities are stated to 
No. of sha'e outstanding 3,731,715 3,731,715 fairly healthy -condition. 
O78 $120,212 | Income, Defiei—Years Bade Dec. 


“ia Be 
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gag Trust . 





aun 





i070, 
a income? 1942, arse 























Net eas ine exp. 
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= 27, 1943. 


panies are securely limited by cur- 
rent tax schedules, The’ Economist 
thinks. As this journal comments: 
“EPT is still the great leveller; it is 
lopping off surplus earnings, stabil- 
jzing dividends, and leaving stolid 
profits figures for quarterly com- 





























y ae. 


Profits of United Kingdom con. 


ment in these articles.” 

Gross profits for 565 U. K. com: 
panies whose reports appeared in 
the last quarter of 1942 showed a 2% 
decline, termed a “negligible” move- 
ment. The Economist. suggests that 
postwar situation should be eomfort- 















to “an in¢vease «in revenue of the 


Ketintatddvexpeaditures dis reek: 
nues on. capital and income account 
toe ee 

follows: ; 


Year na Burrent Capital 1 oat 


Reventie .:...ses0- 1 
Expenditure sees seas sat. 020 


Surplus’.........+ 10,270, 10,490 20,700 
























Minimum objective of $1.1 billion 
will entail. appreciably heavier in- 
dividual response. In announcing 
{the loan. target Finance Minister 
lisley indicated that he did not ex- 
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Liquor Control Board to $17.2 mil- pret “net inene Would be Ott% ae 5 7 gs 
ably noe seneevee ac $172 m Te ee es ee ea ain, a drop of $7.1 realistic eae in ap- { BELL , GOUINLOCK & co: 
have been able to establish during —_ ~ gains can be achieved Reven ue oa esosees | 100.13 isin 1is.t96 evoke ens ccya rapier ee the more vulnerable is it likely to . phe att 
he war years, even without allow- | &xce unusual circumstances. Fe ees ~~ oe : : . prové, * 
ing for the 20% offset against EPT| War industries are ‘operating |Surplus ...,....... 5811 15,112 “ho6ss ai revenue for the 1943-44) Third Victory Loan, That would , " MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 
which has been promised. It is held | &t capacity and plant expansion has . 73% Guaranteed. te ou wat mean subscriptions by individuals of ‘ : : 
that “profit fluctuations are so lim-| Practically, ended. Thus thete is| Presenting the budget, Hon. A. St ee OM at least $500 millions, or 33% ‘more 


























ited in extent and random in direc- 
tion that industry’s gross earnings 
dre to all intents and purposes 


fixed.” postwar refund, for the whole 


* ¢ ¢& 

In Canada, we are approaching.a 
similar situation. A number of an- 
nual reports now appearing for 1942 
show higher net profits, after taxes, 
although it is significant that ghe 
manufacturing concerns are for the 
most part only holding their own. 
But it must be remembered that the 
higher profits reported for 1942 actu- 
ally reflect the fact that 100% EPT 
in Canada only: became. effective 
July 1, 1942, and thus companies 
were able to achieve higher net pto- 
fits due largely to the gains made in 
the first five months of last year. 

For 1943, it seems unlikely that 


their prewar standard profit. 


In some cases the results 
mean some dividend reductions 


not far from last year's level. 
mind and its 


ble effect‘on 


as dividends. . 





The Week in Business 

Major faetere indicating physical volume of production’ in Canada 
have continued to show gains over a year-ago.: Mining; manufactur- 
ings construction, electric power and distribution: together recorded 
a gain of 18.2% in January this year compared with the samne’month 


in 1942. Wholesale prices Were moderately higher, up 2:8% from the 
relatively high level of last year. Cost of living rose 1.5%: Prelimin- 


ary estimates for February suggest that the production index 


show a gain over January this year anda greatér one over Feb. 1942. 
National income is tentatively. computed by’ the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics for Jan., 1943, at 


1942, a gain of 23.8% 


amount, bank deposits in January. culminated a 


ary. 
Bank debts in February .were 28.3%: greater 


¢hown for the first two months this year. ° 
Raw cotton consumption in February ‘was 


1943 there has been a decline of 9.0%. 


this year a gain of 20.3% has been.achieved. 


is $1.6 million lower, or a decrease of 1.9%. 


Reb. Jan, Bee. Noy. . Year Age | women, or more than 50% of the 
aicel DMS? i. 227.3 221.2 207.8 192.3 ’ 
oitinen eee B Sch vine sane 693 aa 860 total trained in Canada under the 


little opportunity’ for-higher gross 
earnings. Also for 1943 the maximum 
rate of EPT will be 100%, subject to 


iod, and under -this: tax structure 
companies paying the maximum rate 
cannot retain more. than 70% of 


this year but there should be oppor- 
tunity to‘ tiaintain: investor return 


it seems advisable for investors to 
appraise: the position of their hold- 
ings with the tax position ‘clearly -in 
dend coverage. It-is Well, ’moreover, 


to.note that: refundable -portion: of 
EPT is not available for distribution 


millions agdinst $560 millions in the same month of 


Bank deposits declined sharply in February, ac- 
cording to The Post’s index, and-stood at 150.0 against 
1570 for January and 159.1: for Feb.) 1942. In actual 


which started in 1934 by rising to a-‘new:high in Janu- 


in the same month of 1942. A gain of 24:2% ,has been 


lower than a year ago. For the first two months: of 


Cigarette consumption in February was 23.9% 
higher than a year earlier and for the first’ two months 


Life insurance sales in February were approxi- 
mately $1 million greater this year than last.' For the 
first two months this year the total of $80.8 millions ‘ 





































Clair .Gordon, provincial treasurer, 


per- 


the total; 


that’ the hog and cheese subsidies | 7®"- 


bona will be continued throughout the}. 


later 


But! surat War Committee to report upon 


divi- 


camps with, 485. girls and women, t 5 
four boys’: camps with 260 boys, | **V°% e tax 





and 300 men for wineries, and was 
largely responsible for getting 13,- 
000 urbanites to help in hoeing, hay- 
ing and harvesting. 

‘. Estimates for the new fiscal year 
include an increase of $500,000 (for 
education, to improve educational 
standards and to meet wage com- | 
petition from industry. 


Tourist Trade Down 

Revenue from gameés-and fisheries 
during the past .year, at $950,000, 
was down $230,000 fromthe previ- 
ous year’s record -high, .most of 
which was atttibutable to decreased 
American tourist trade. { : 

Mr.:Gordon detlared that expan- 
sion. of. highway facilities has not 
only brought Ontario prominerice 
as a:leader in automotive transport- 
ation. but. has: also brought enor- 
mous . financial. return, Between 
Nov.. 1, 1934, and Feb. 28, 1943, the 
provincial department of highways 
spent $218.3 millions. on capital and 
maintenance. During ‘t®e same 
period it collected as revenue $255.3 
illions, Comprehensive ‘plans: for 
| postwar highway development are 
being prepared by department engi-. 
neers and similar investigations are 
also being..undertaken in “conjune- 
tion with the municipalities. 

War Training . - 

In connection with the Dominion- 
Provincial war emergency training 
programme Ontario has enrolled to 
date close to 100,000 men and 
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3.4% 










































































Dom, war expend. (million $).... 199.6 185.0 218:9 209.6 132.5 scheme. 
‘ (d0.) ese. 169.4 216.8 175.0 180.7 111.1 
Dore otal expend. (dO.) seo. 228.1 233.2 360.4 335.5 163.2 Development of ‘the Onakawana 
Wept. store sales index no. seovece esee ark sees aaa os lignite deposits is going ahead with 
Woslesdes Sebago 138.7 148.4 152.9 1322 |every effort said being mide to 
Country store Se pr. yr.) an ute te. + ; tan complete: the processing plant so 
a. y & oesepecee * “ a x 
box Caoeita (ieseaee: 100) .... ~ 150.0 AST o): ays _ 159.1 | that production ‘may start early 
Cash and cheque pay. y. index Seas oboe — oe} ist ee next fall. To date, diamond drill- 
Bank debits (1985-39100) wrure7 TD! aaa. 4347 4280 3,603 | ing is reported to-have mapped out 
NEWSPRINT % OF CAPACITY— more than 10 million tons of lignite, 
Production ratio ss.csseseecsecee eoee 63.1 66.0 , 70.6 84.3 | with a potential supply of over 100 
Shipment ratio .....+ ereeeee eeeee eevee 58:1 \ 65.8 TT : 78.9 millions said to be in the area. 
RAILWAY FREIGHT LOADINGS— a ce ee ae oe Postwar Planning 
Coe SIIUNINEIIIUIIND aga? 4303 4482 4285-40. | ‘The department of municipal af- 
COST OF LIVING— fairs has set up in each municipal- 
D.B.S. ....sccosseckssnenacsducna. mae 117.1 118.8 118.6 115.7 ity, special committees of council on 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX Neo. D.B.8.— . postwar planning.» Duty of these 
All inGustries seccssecceneacpores anes ri 9 od ee committees will be, with the depart- 
Poyneile lene 1/4120) ib) iis. 6 seca 132.0 144.3 2 140.8 112.3 | ment’s assistance, to study the needs 
Payroll index (a) (1937=100) .,.. Stas 218 7 spite’ 1 of their. respective municipalities 
RAILWAYS— 4942-43 1941-42. 1942-43 1941-42 Change) and to prepare lists of extensive 
eCarloadings (week Mar. 13) |, 60.944 02.705 | Gfastet ee 34 | works programmes that will ‘aid in 
CNR, ‘gross ek Mire.) ; 30°329,000 24,950,000 59,607,000 $0,917,000 + 17¢@ | absorbing the jobless wntil such time 
eC.N.R. net rev. ...« (Feb.) $ eye saeoe st 9,595,324 8,801,552 “7 as éndustry can again employ them. 
C.P.R, Ds V. lev» (Jan.) $ 18, . preatnee Cbbocces ‘ i 
C.P.R. ee a sabe (Jan.) $ 2,240,655 3,184,062 ondwoaet erobeces . 0.7 On power consumption it is esti 
IRON AND STEEL—(January)— : mated that had it not been for con- 
Pig iron production (tons) 116,327 ae enecee weaves — servation and curtailment, the pri- 
consravoen v" ’ arcs ee mary demand for power would have} 
Contracts awarded (Feb.) . $ 19, te 11,052,000 | 31,003\300 23,933,100 ae incteased 275,000 h.p., or 14%. Dur- 
Building permite «shee <A _ ee. 6143319 s36@tii +92 | ing the year additional supplies of 
mn , * 5 ’ ” a 
eee beta escent : * power totalling. 129,000 hp. were de 
Flour prod., bbls, ... (Jan.) 1.963082 iam.aee aasiky ae +9 put ‘into service. For the on 
Cattle salesa ....e006 (Feb.) 8 * Ww 
Hog ealese «. onacketod (Feb.) 510,761 . 497,125 ¢ 1,081 ~7.1 | year’65,000-h.p. of new power 
SEA FISHERIES—t 
Catch cWIs. ..seceeee (Jan,) 447,600 7 771,200. saseveee sanesee ti age 
‘Landed value ...... (Jan.) 743,600 917,400 ececceee eesesece = S 
NEWSPRINT— 
Production, tons ... (Jan.) 233,544 311,904 ~ secevves t eeseseds ars 
Exports, tons ...¢. (Jan.) 198,580 274,296 esegbove sseseees * 
MINING AND OILS— 
Coal prod., tons .s.. {Jan.) 1.542.236 1.019.386 Sigsthoe) Gweaeanie ee 
701d rec., fine oz. .. (Jan , ove anes rebel 
Petroleum prod, bri. (Dew) 858,510 896,571 10,262; soi -10;333,838 +22 
ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT <-Ganuser ~~ 
Total monthly, 1,000 kw.h.’s 3,217,788 3,226,289 ees eee oreceere —0.2 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— : 
1s 68 
Shoes, prod., pr. .... Jan.) 2,612,258 2,468,947 +s space: 06 
8Cotton co Ib. (Feb.) 16,126,534 16,702,288 36,501, 106 ~-33,535, 
eCigarctic cons Not (eb). 961,133 «775,737 «1,833,242. 1,523,470 + 20.8 
FINANCE— > 
®Bank-debitst ....... (Feb.)' $ 3,711,843 2,802,864 7/611,471 6 ee ieee 
®Bond salest ........ (Feb.) $. 296,155 100,238 534,239 191 a3" 3 
®Life insurance sales (Feb.) $ 40,420,009 39,357,000. 80,840,000 82,436,000 


sUnrevised fi; omitted 
4Total at yards and plants. . 
éSupplied by Nesbitt, P Thomson & co. ©1935-3909 100. 

(a) Compiled by Canadian Bank of Commerce... {h} 


gus covering wa, e PEL. NB... - Gee; [iene of dollars. 





Significant Investors’ Index. Numbers 
Textiles a oe acaid 
Te ee = tili- Total | fi 
and, and Mill- cloth- Sitied Saver- BS ite. . ; i ne 
No. of equip. pa ‘ing Ofls ing prod. ‘Denke tee ores) 
Securities ee 12 . — : 1 
Base 1935-30=1 r 
_ "1935 te date: aie 
High ..... 134.5 : 7 7 135.7 118.3 1 153.4° 146.8 118,2 145.0 3 
Low... . M9? ty oe 11 784 735 79.3 68.7 GO2 69.0 652 61.1 
1943; . 
a 76.7 90.0 163 
WA ocsort 903 753 824 62.9 1143 88.2 100.7 840 88.5 76. f E 
Feb....... 94.0 75.8 883 672 1174 os. 1118 § 95.0 08.0 76.6 88.0 78.7 “cho at aaa 
ly, ¢ in Toronto, has jus given Serres 


Werey Figures: 
Mar. 4... 96.6 980.8 914 
ar.11... 96.3 76.7 90.2 65.1 1183 
Mar. 18... 95.5 176.3 88.3 ~88:3 116.4 


*High ‘4 low for years from 1935 to date ‘satin ve are based on weekly figures | nounced fro 


issued by’ Dominion Bureau of Stgtistics, 


presented by Mr. | 
Torenle Stock Exehange index Moniteal, Seek neebanee Aversaes,, | presente? calitornia who has been 
Indust. “Golds BM. W.O.| °_ Oli ind. Chd. pts Golds living! in England = past 
Mar. 23... 106.10 79.92 70.68 21.60 8 «43. se res siao| twelve years. Mr. 2 iller, who 
Mar, 22... 103.83 78.86 70.58 21.62 : 42 served with 


Mar. 20 ,., 104.25 76.61. 70.48 1.76. 
Mar. 19 .,, 104.38¢ 7882 70.82 21.83 
Mar. 18 .,, 104.34 78.60. 70.28 oe 

Mar. 17... 104,26 7844 70,78 22.107) 
Month ago 104.41 78,58 69.83 22.72 

Year 980 81.21 .. 64.31, au 16,54 
High 1943; 105.46 81.72 1.23. 23.91. 
Low 1943, 98.68 . 70.64 —. 63.57. ~ 1644 


‘ 
. 


-(¢) .000,000's omitted. 
All industries. 


7.049 1, 78.7 91. 
1 1172 Be it vies ms me a 






















18.9 A. F. to 
Dew bis appreci oe me Br. 
lantry of io “py. short- 


/ wave’ nat this mitt has been 





noted that under agreement with| ‘ial contingent liabilities as at Mar. 
the Dominion over $74.5 millions of | 31, 1943, at $122.8 millions are.down 
the province's estimated 1943-44 net | $2:3. Millions; treasury. bills at $43 
revenue ‘of $102.1 millions would be| Millions are down $6.5. millions; 
guaranteed by Ottawa, or 78% of funded debt at $610.4 millions ib 
down $9 millions; net debt at $503.2 
In agriculture Mr. Gordon stated | Millions is down $3.8 millions on the 


He added. that, in co-operation 
new.fiscal year. The provincial de- whee “anekeien aoa Fi- 
partment-of agriculture has already : oa ‘ore 
set up ih every county.an:Agricul-| ‘8% Tesulations are under consider- 
ation whereby the Ontario. natural 
and organize locally for labor which | 848 industry will receive effective 
may be supplied from any source. encouragement relative to the de- 
This effort will be co-ordinated | ¥elopment of new and increased 
with that’ in the urban centres|SUPPlies of natural gas. —Arrange- 
where the Farm Service Force last Seas are in prospect of completion 
year’ operated 16 government girls’ | P¢tween the Dominion and Ontario 
camps with 2,303 girls, 15 private to extend to the ‘natural gas and 
ustry in Ontario such 
considerations as will 
and nine Japanese camps with 372 prove a stimulus to the search for 
young men. In addition, it obtained | M&W Sources of natural gas within 
1,500 women for canning factories the province, said Mr. Gordon. 


SA 


petroleum ors 







than the last time, 


One form of the drive will be to- 
ward extending the payroll savings 
plan. This has yet to include all 
plants—in the last campaign 200 of 
Ontario’s 2200 plants did not-come 
under the plan;.while some workers 
are not yet subscribers, 
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Abitibi Power & Paper bonds 
featured the corporate section of the 
market this week with actuals and 
COD’s moving up around two points. 
Deeision of the Privy Council on the 
constitutionality of the Abitibi Mora- 
torium Act is expected fairly sodn. 
If it ig declared unconstitutional, the 
way presumably would be open for 
the bondholders to proceed with sale 
of the company’s assets or whatever 
other settlement they might choose. 
Regardless of which side the deci- 
sion might be on, however, some 
traders see it as bullish in: view. of 


































times during 1942.” 


you see Northern 


No, we don’t build bombers... our job is to give speech, sight and hearing to those argosies 
of victory — those D-for-Donalds, C-for-Charlies and their gallant crews who are making 

aetial history. And into this work go sen.stional developments in electronic equipment 
fashioned and perfected to guide our airmen (many of them our fellow workers) to any 
target .. . through any weather . . wand to bring them safely home again. The men: and 
women of Northern Electric ... the hands that man the machines ... are working at high 
speed, accurately, in a full-time effort ‘to produce the world’s best equipment for the world’s 
best fliers. Only when peace comes will the hands of Northern Electric return to their 
* regular any of manufacturing wires and cables, telephones,, rae receivers, for civilian 
use . ... All the products of a national electrical service. 


in- the United States, according to 
the Wall Street Journal which com- 


“Dominion of: Canada two-pay- 
ment bonds continue: to reflect de- 
mand at around their best level 
since outbreak of the war, ,and 
traders report the floating supply of 
such issues in the United States} : : 
market as limited. For one thing, 
‘ offerings’ from institutional invest- 
ors. across the border taking profits 
arising from; the discount on the 
Canadian dollar in terms of the BS 
U. S. dollar are down toa dribble. 
Since holding of two-payment gov- 
ernment’ bonds by Canadian invest- 
ors now are at the lowest level in 
many years, the prospect naturally 
is ‘that offerings from this source 
will not again reach anything like 
the proportions that they did at 


ASA SERVICE TO OUR CLIENTS 
_WE HAVE INSTALLED A 


ORDERS EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


(FORMERLY F. O’HEARN & CO.) 
STOCKS - BONDS -~ GRAIN 


11 KING.ST. W. _WAvertey 7881 
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The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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deHavilland Mosquito. 
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Electric at WAR 


~~ 





INFORMATION 
“Our war production job is by ne 
means confined to bombers alone, 
Vital equipment for all the Services 
— Navy, Army, Air Force—is our 

full-time schedule”, 
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This Confusion Easily lake 


Unnecessary confusion results from lack* of a 
uniform policy in treating the refundable-portion 
of the excess profits tax in company statements. - 


ment of 16 probable BE EES, 
“by E.P.T., for 1943. In some cases there may be. not 


nu eftasing 
a-delay in getting actual final figures where a 


decision has yet to be given by E.P.T. referees, — 


but this need not prevent a company making a 


Annual reports now appearing covering 1942 ¢ san, estimate of probabilities, Shareholders have 


operations treat this refundable tax in one of two * 


ways. 

Probably the majority of companies reporting to 
date regarded the refundable portion of E.P.T. the 
same way as any other income tax. It is money 
they have to pay out and which is not available 
for immediate distribution as dividends. 

Others regard the refundable portion as part 
of current profits and show their cage 30% 
income and excess profit taxes after deduCting 
the estimated aniount provided«for the refund- 
able portion of E.P.T.’ , 

It may not make a vital difference which method 
is adopted, so long as the way in which the item 
ig treated is made clear and its nature explained. 
But a uniform policy should be adopted. 

esting the refundable tax as a part of net 
profits in one case may suggest that current divi- 
dends are well covered, whereas that may not be 
the case. On the other hand, companies which 
adopt: the more conservative policy appear in & 
relatively unfavorable ligt. 


This seems to be a matter in which the chartered 


accountants, through their national and provincial 
associations, should take the lead. Here is a piece 
of confusion for which there can be no~sound 
defense, one for which the solution is simple. 





Provincial Revenue Windfalls 


Premier Stuart S. Garson made a noteworthy 
point in connection with the financial affairs -of 
most Canadian provinces*when he presented his 
budget to the Manitoba Legislature the other day. 
Mr. Garson said that his province’s surpluses were 
based in substantial measure upon wartime rev- 
enue windfalls—non-permanent revenue in which 
declines would inevitably occur in the future. 

While the Dominion government has been run- 
ning huge deficits due to war expenditures the in- 
dividual provinces have been piling up very re- 
spectable surpluses. It is true that what are usually 
the most flexible items of provincial finance have 
been frozen through agreemient with the Dominion 
but it is also true that the Dominion in eh 
guarantetd that revenue at a high level. 

Preoccupation with the war effort and transfer- 
ence of much provincial taxing power to the Do- 
minion has materially diminished General public 
interest in provincial political affairs, However, 
the provinces have a very large part to play in the 
country’s welfare. Their financial administrators 
should keep prominently in mind that much of 
their current prosperity is temporary. Their duty 
is to seize upon this situation and exploit it to the 
full by using surplus funds to reduce indeBtedness, 
not incur permanent expenditures on the basis of 
non-permanent revenue, 

An allied duty is to see to it that all expenditures 
are held down to the absolute minimum. There is 
some reason to question whether this objective has 
been pursued as vigorously as it might have been 
if revenues had not been so favorable. 


cremedenierctermnnnrinsesinolia 
Givé Shareholders the Facts 


Too many Canadian companies are holding back 
tax information which shareholders have every 


right to know. There are exceptions where com- _ 


panies have been frank and -provided all that their 
shareholders could hope for, but these exceptions 
are not numerous engugh. 

Taxes—and particularly excess profits taxes— 
are probably the most important single factor in 
investment analysis today. They determine how 


much of its earnings a company can retain, have , 


already resulted in a number of dividend reduc: 
tions and may mean more reductions before the 
end of 1943. 

Income taxes paid are facts to which share- 
holders are entitled. The Dominion Companies 
Act clearly recognizes this. 

Leading the way in this matter and fully dis- 
charging duties to shareholders ate a few com- 
panies which have stated in 1942 reports that the 
ceiling imposed on profits by E.P.T. means that the 
company cannot earn more than a stated amount 
in 1943. When this information is given, share- 
holders know specifically where they stand and 
can reasonably appraise such matters as likeli- 
hood of continued dividend payments at prevailing 
rates, etc. 

Unfortunately, many companies which have not/ 
been frank inthis negard are the larger units in 


which investment interest is greatest and” where - 


- this information would be of assistance to the 
greatest number of investors. 


Every Canadian company should include a state- 








* profits. 


a right to know how determination of standard 
profits and imposition of a 100% E.P.T. places a 
oe g on earnings. In instances where this infor- 

ion has been given it has indicated that 1943 is 
likely to bring’ an important reduction in net 
is is something to which. shareholders 
are entitled and which will go a long way: toward 
permitting a reasonable appraisal of investment 
prospects for the current year. 


Note'for Sceptics on Gold 


Enemies of, and scoffers at gold should take care- 





ful note of the postwar plans rtedly now being 
.made in discussions between United Nations 
” representatives. 


Reports are that spokesmen for Britain and 
the United States have drawn up’‘a draft agree- 
ment calling for establishment of an international 
exchange Clearing authority which will keep 
aecounts in terms of a new monetary unit, baséd 
on gold and to be called the Bancor. 

Quite apart from arguments in favor of gold 
as the measuring stick of value is this inescapable 
and very practical fact: The big three United 
Nations powers all have a very important stake in 
gold — The British Empire and Russia are the 
world’s great gold producers; the United — 
is the world’s great goid holder. 

No matter what some people may say waltieae 
gold, any government, less than completely mad, 
is certainly not Boing to add to its fiscal problems 
by taking action that would render gold a less 


‘ 


- desirable property. A proposal, such as that now 


reported, should end nonsense talking about the 
product of an important Canadian industry. 


Must Explain Layoffs 

Much. still remains to be done in explaining 
layoffs and other restrictions in war industry. Such 
moves are being seized by agitators to further 
labor unrest in important war plants. Actually, of 
course, some of our plants are. now catching up with 
work on hand and pending new war orders and dur- 
ing switch over to new lines some easing off in 
production is. inevitable. 

At an important meeting:recently The Financial 
Post heard a war worker tell the gathering that 
his company had cut working hours from ten daily 
to nine, “supposedly” due to cancellation of war 
orders. This speaker interpreted that move as one 
of intimidation against the workers, saying that it 
appeared some employers were more interested in 
defeating the workers than in defeating Hitler. 
Such opinions are not uncommon in labor circles 
today. 

The absurdity\of such a viewpoint in the light 


ot et sve eivhita: That, However 
ve"the fact tha it isa viewpoint that 
balan reine 3 and that is being used t 
"create dissention between. worker and employer. 





Some. weeks ago The Post noted that. unexplain- 2 


e@ layoffs were.confusing the publig-and hurting 
the nation’s morale. This is a situation that-should — 
not be allowed to drag ‘any further. The remedy” 
is simple—a’ vee clear, official — in 
each case. 





Benefits in Co-operation’ * 
The St. Catharines experiment in which business 
firms co-operatéd on a pool delivery system, as re- 
ported in The Financial Post last week, is a signifi- 
cant illustration of the fine results that can be prO- 
duced by intelligent co-operation. 

The pool delivery trial has been an outstanding * 
-success in ‘that it showed .that pooled deliveries. 
could bring startling savings in time, manpower, 
gasoline and tiresy There was no magic involved— 
only the fact that the St. Catharines merchants 
‘pulled together for their own benefit, 


The fact that such a system works out to their 
own benefit as well as to that of the war effort. 
should be the most powerful incentive for retailers” 
elsewhere to fake up the challenge of St. Cath- 
arines and work out their own pooled delivery 
‘schemes. Each town and city-will have its own 
- particular problems. They -will best be solved by 
the men on the spot, those who have to deal with 
them daily. It has been proved that co-operation 
can solve those problems and that it pays off in 
handsome dividends, 


\ 





Violates Pay-as-we-earn 

The proposal of the Montreal Board of Trade 
that the June 30 payments and credits for the 
balance of 1941 taxes be adjusted has considerable 
merit. The proposal would mean that no one 
would be worse or better off than they would 
have been under the system in effect prior to the 
budget. 


That the June 30 levy is in effect a capital levy 
and a violation of pay-as-you-earn principles has 
been pointed out by Bhe Financial Post. from the 
first. Most valid excuse for the levy, and one that 
has not gained full recognition in the budget 
speech or after, is that many of those who had 
been paying on a quarterly basis, estimating their 
1942 incomes, did so on a mbre conservative basis 
than wage and salary earners who had no option in 
the matter. 


How valid this reason is cannot be ascertained 
at pre’ent, not even by income tax official; but 
there was obviously a loophole in the estimated 
basis of tax payments that had to be plugged. 
Whether a capital levy was the best means of 
plugging the leak is still highly questionable. 


v 


In this department The Financial Post, notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 


that will face ue after the war has been won. 


Mr. Churchill Suggests a Pattern 


Incorporated in Winston’ Churchill’s speech last 
Sunday was the outline of a pattern for the postwar 
world. In view of the vital importance of this subject 
and to permit further study of the significant implica- 
tions involved, below The Financial Post publishes a 
digest of the salient points and suggestions made by 
the British Prime Minister. 

* + * 


INTERNATIONAL 


Immediate and permanent disarmament of the 
“guilty states” and return of stolen property. 

World organization of United Nations headed by the 
British Commonwealth, the United States and Soviet 
Russia. , ' 

Council of Europe and eouncil of Asia to take over 
and expand the work of League of.Nations. 

Small states to be grouped into confederations anes 
some sort of federal control. 

Rebuilding of foreign trade by “international ar- 
rangements and agreements moré neighborlike and 
more sensible than before.” ; 

= z ° * 


DOMESTIC : 

A series of four-year plans for rehabilitation and re- 
organization of Britain. 

Amalgamation and extension of present social in- 
surance plans to embrace all classes. 

Compulsory work for all able to wdrk. 

“Greater production of food. - 

State encouragement for larger families. ¥ 

7Equal access to education. 

More opportunities for vocational training. 


Other People’ s Views 


Nationwide Housing programme to restore and ine- 

prove Gevastated areas, 
* * ” * 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

Stabilizey prices guaranteed “to the utmost ef our 
ability” for'a 10- to 15-year period aftet the war to 
protect the seven to eight billion “people in the coun- 
try with £200 or £300 apiece.” .. . “These savings of the 
nation arising from the thrift, skill or dévotion of indi- 
viduals are sacred.” 

Lower taxation but “heavier than before the war.” 

Government to “exercise a balancing influence” . 
upon postwar general development “which can be 


turned on and off as circumstances require,” with the * 


objective of maintaining steady employment, 
Develop both state enterprise and free enterprise 
side by side. “If we can make state.enterprise and free 
enterprise both serve national interests and pull the 
nation’s wagon side by side, then there is no need f 
us to run into that horrible, devastating slump or aes 
“that squalid epoch of bickering and confusion which 
mocked and squandered the hard-won victory which 
we gained a quarter of a century ago. 
“There is a broadening field for state ownership and 
, enterprise especially in relation to monopolies of all 
kinds. The modern state will increasingly concern 
‘nae with the ecqnomic well-being of the nation, but 
1 the more vital to revive at the earliest moment 
widespread, healthy and vigorOus enterprise without 
' which we shall never be able to provide in the years 
/ when it is neéded, the employment of our soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen to which they are entitjed ‘after 
their duty has been done.” 


* 








The seiissiiiiaiaa’ 
Editorial ef the Week 


Churchill on Free Enterprise 
The Gazette,-Montreal 


Winston Churchill had cold comfort 
for those who look forward to conver- 
“sion ef state-directed war economy 
into a peacetime bureaucracy. It was 
cold comfort, not because Socialists ever 
expected aid from Churchill, their life- 
long enemy,‘ but because the Prime Min- 
ister’s talk was such plain, homely sense. 
It was the sort of talk the ordinary 
citizen understands and trusts. 


“We do not,” said Churchill, “intend 
to shape our plans or levy taxation in 
a way which -by removing personal in- 
*centive would destroy initiative and en- 
terprise.” Britons were the very fathers 
of human freedom; and would sell it for 
no mess of pottage, however honeyed. 
Their war leader looks forward to a 
future in which the individual, not the 
state, will be the backbone of the na- 


and enterprise especially in relation to 
monopolies of all kinds.” 

All of which sounds very like John 
Bracken’'s principle that the state should 
“underwrite” a free-enterprise economy. 
That is _ progressive 
whether spelled with capital or small 
letters. 4 


> * 


What the Papers 
Are Sayimg .. . 


Why Col. Thompson Resigned 
The. Ottawa Journal 


Perhaps the Minister of National War 
Services, General LaFleche will quote 
Co]. Thompson's letter in Parliament in 
an attempt to prove that he gave the 
Economy Controller fall support in the 
Controller’s efforts to eliminate extrava- 
gance and waste in government offices, 
It is necessary to mention but one in- 
stance to show that in’ fact General La- 
Fleche did not give Col. Thompson that 
support, 

Col, Thompson heard that the Depart- 
ment.of Public Works was buying some 
$500 rugs for Government offices, and as 


Fournier, the. 
Minister of Public Works, asking for a 


Some days later he bad a oe 


conservatism, , 


ee a ae ae eee 


“why” he wanted to know about those 
rugs. Exactly what course the incident 
then took .we are not told, but the 
Thompson plan “for redistribution and 
economy in that field did not material- 
ize.” . 

One does not néed’ much imagination, 
however, to trace the course of events. 
No doubt Mr. Fournier complained to 
General LaFleche, probably said in ef- 
fect that he.wouJdn’t have this Thomp- 
son fellow butting in on Department of 
Works affairs, and the General,.for the 
sake of amity, threw his support to his 
Cabinet colleague, made it quite impos- 
sible in the future for-Col. Thompson to 
do any effective work with officials of 
Mr. Fournier's department. And this in- 
cident, perhaps one of many of the kind, 
must explain why Col. Thompson’ told 
The Jomrnal he was “tired of being a 
rubber stamp,” that he “refused to con- 
tinue as ee 


As Others See Us . ., 
A Disgraceful Business 


si Scotia Daily News, , Bruno, NS. * 
We aré Honored to find currelves 
Ad ee 
‘ cam for 
sonia kttictdalp. tx bas atpters ea 
partment of the Government, ie 





arithmeticians in the service, which are 
so involved that even astute business 
men of experience get a chartered ac- 
cauntant or their ‘banker to struggle 
with them. 

Only recently income tax feturns for 
the year 1939 were being checked. Indi- 
viduals who may have had an error in. 
them are beirig mulcted for payment of 
interest—solely because of the wag 
ment’s slackness in business metMeds, al- 
lowing work to run three or four years 
behind time, . 

It must require four or five times a 
normal staff to check these involved 
forms almost beyond the understand. 
ing of ordinary account&nts and certain- 
ly a poser for the every day individual 
who is expected to “fill them out 
rnd pet 

. *,-# 


Why Did Col. Thompson Go? . 
; The Gazétte, Montreal. — : 


The Financial Post, referring to the 
House discussions, singles out a state- 
ment by Hon. T. A. Crerar that “if we 
are ag ace ont acti a that 
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Cartoon by Grassick, 


A VICTORY WORTH FIGHTING AND WORKING ror. 


Post- as 


Insurance Dynamo 
This week the largest life insurance 
organization in the world ‘celebrates its 
75th birthday. There isn’t much fanfare 
about this birthday, yet even in these 
days of gargan- 
tuan statistics, it 
is breath-taking 
to remember that 
here is a non- 
government or- 
ganization which 
in 75 years amass- 
ed a business: in 
force of almost 

$27 billions. 
“In Canada, this 
organization has 
almost $1.5  bil- 


‘ 





surance in force— 
about 18% of the 
national total. The 


MR. .MecDONALD 


number of  poli- 


cies held in Canada 1s about 2,800, 
000. Last year it collected nearly $43 
millions in Canada in premium inéome. 

For the 3,100 members of the Metro- 
politan Life organization in Canada, it 
is a safe bet that the 75th anniversary 


of their company’s birth. means some- . 


thing very real because for the past 
two* years, a man-:named Ed. McDonald 
has been vice-president in charge of the 
Canadian head office at Ottawa. 

Ed. McDonald, (45,) #% one of the 
easiest to get at big. executives in Can- 
ada. He answers his'own telephone and 
his office door is always open. Much of 
the time since he came to Canada has 
been spent out in the field getting to 
know personally the 1,500 agents and 
representatives of the company scattered 
in some 90 branches and offices through- 
out the Dominion: In his first year in 
Canada he visited over 50 of these of- 
rigs Last year he pushed the tally to 


There is nothing high-hat about these 
meetings. They start not later than 8.30 
so as not to interfere with the prodtc- 
tive hours of the day. They are run by 
the men themselves with no punches 
pulled. That’s how Mdhager McDonald 
finds out what the men who actually 
“sell our product” are thinking about 
thé company and about their business 
problems. He knows many of his agents 
by their first names; prides himself on 
writing letters of congratulations in 
long-hand usually in the evenings or at 
the week end when the day’s-work is 
done. . 

Mr. McDonald was born in Colombus, 
Ohio in 1897. His Scotch grandfather 
had settled there some years earlier to 
join other McDonalds who had emigrated 
previously. His dad established a hard- 
ware business there. The most import- 
ant years of Ed. M¢Donald’s school life 
“were spent. at Culver Military Academy 
in Indiana. He expressed his-efondness 
for mathematics by joining the artillery 
at Culver, specializing in firing prob- 
lems. After graduation he spent two 
years at Ohio State University where he 
was studying in 1917 when the U. S. 
entered the First Great War. At the 
outset an opportunity was given 10 
selected graduates of Culver to proceed 


* e j 
‘will agree that Parliament rtiight do a 


great deal worse than take on the very 
«job which Mr, Crerar dérides.” ‘ 


This we endorse. Colonel Thompson's 
resignation sets up a question mark and 
calls for a very much more satisfying 
definition of Government policy {n the 
matter of departmental economy than 
any that has + 
attempted. 


o &.& 


‘Sayings of the Week 


“No more important duty rests upon: . 
this House than careful scrutiny of all . 
expenditures.”—J, G. Diefenbaker in the. 
House of Commoitig 

ay 


“I do not suggest that ‘icles i 6 our 
eggs in the international basket, but we 
should definitely place some of our eggs. 
“in continuing the United Nations, They 
-might: at least hatch something better 
than recurring wars.”"—Gov, Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minn., potential eee 
candidate for the U, S. etwas 
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been - given OF. 
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at once to permanent commissions in the 
U. S. Marine Corps. One selected for 
this honor was McDonal@. ‘He gave up 
his university course to take up what 
he thought was to be a permanent car- 
eer in this branch of the service. 


His father-in-law twho was in the 
life insurance business) persuaded him 
to leave the marines at the end of 
the Great|War and specialize in an- 
other kind of mathematics — actuarial 


science. He became actuary and later 


treasurer of the Life Insurance Service 
Bureau of Chicago, an organization op- 
erating a consulting “and actuarial serv- 


ice for 26 life companies: in the Middle 


West. But McDonald sensed that the 
financial rewards of an actuarial career 
were not very great, so switched to the 
sales field. He took over an agency 
with National Life of Chicago. He later 
became company supefvisor of agencies, 
then left to ofganize and manage a 


group: insurance department for the? 


Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

‘He wasn’t there long before Metro- 
politan Life got him. That was in 1925, 
and for five years at Chicago, he spe- 
cialized in the sale of group pension 
programmes. In 1930, he was named an 
assistant-secretary of the company and 
moved to head office. Subsequently he 


was put in charge of all group insur- ° 


ance sales for the company — a job 


which brought him in personal contact” 


with the chief executives of most of 
the large, corporations in thé United 
States. He was moved to Canada two 
years ago. 

Mr. McDonald is an aviation enthusi- 
ast; has had extensive experience as a 
pilot and has flown over 200,000 miles in 
the course of his business travels. He 
has taken a very active and important 
part in the corporation and institutional 
sales of Victory Bonds. 


* *# a 


Colonel With a Callus 
“Lt.-Col. Frank X. (for Xavier) Jen- 
nings still has a callus on the second 
finger of his right hand. He got it writ- 
ing running copy, with pencil, on the 
three trials of a-certain.Mr. Paris who 
was the. central 
figure in New 
Brunswick’s most 
celebrated mur- 
der case. He 
got it reporting 
stormy sessions of 
the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature. 
He got it. scrib- 
» bling notes on the 
more profound 
statements of the 
great and neaf- 
great who passed ° 
through the old 
grey. seaport of 
Saint Joan. He got it in the years when 
he was New Brunswick's best known 
newspaper reporter. Those were the 
years before he became New Brunswick’s 
best known newspaper editor. 

Col.. Jennings got his first newspaper 
job in 1913 when he was a rawboned kid 
fresh out of school. He showed such a 
flair for bringing in. odd little items, 
most of them; with. a humorous. slant, 
that in no time@t all he had been made 
a cohimnist. J column was Called 
“The Man on the Street,” was filled with 
amusing anecdotes about local people 
and happenings. He wrote it until 1914; 
dropped it to enlist-as a gunner in the 
22rd Battery, Canadian Field Artillery. 

As a lowly gunner, he used to wish 
he still had his column, so. he could 
write scathing pieces abdut various 
sergeants, but by 1915 he had become a 
sergeant himself so he stopped wishing. 
After service in Belgium and -France 
with 2lst Howitzer Battery, com- 

ed by Major A. G..L. McNaughton, 
_he received his commission and was ap- 
“pointed orderly officer of the 6th Field 
Artillery Brigade. Frank Jennings was 
with the army of occupation in Germany 
“when somebody decided the history of 

n Corps operations .during the 
Great War should be preserved for 
posterity. As a journalist, he was recall- 
net London to help with the. compila- ' 





LT.-QDL. JENNINGS 


Then back to Canada, back to writing 
his column. He advanced rapidly, be- 
came managing editor of The Evening | 
Times-Globe and The Telegraph-Journal, + 


Brunswick Publishing Co. Ten, year 


‘ieee became editor-in-chief of these 
spepers. 

Friendly, amiable, witty, and a master, 
when-he wants to be, of the sharp quip. 
and the cutting phrase, Frank Jennings 
the editor plugged hard for his —_ 


for the of what he 
ose mre Pe 


\ 


which extended far outside his ows 
province. 

He aligned himself with no political 
party. Liberals and Conservatives alike 
sought his advice, knowing how close 


Nhe was to the trend of thought in the 


maritimes. 

When the present war broke out, 
Frank Jennings again left his desk for 
the Army, became quartermaster of the 
14th Field Ambulance. Ottawa seconded 
him from that position to take on the 
important task of publicizing the Cana 
dian Army. Newspapermen who know 
him best say that his success at this isa 
foregone conclusion. 

Col. Jennings- is past president of the 
Saint John branch, Canadian Legion, 
and past president of the Saint John 
Rotary Club. He plays a good game of 
bridge but prefers—of all things— 


Chinese checkers. 


Professor, Pupil Act 

Dr. Leonard’ C. Marsh, who has sud- 
denly leapt into the national limelight 
as the Canadian counterpart of Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge through his production 
of an elaborate report upon social secur- 
ity and a practical programme for 
achieving it was born in England 37 
years ago and has been an adopted 
citizen of Canada since 1930. 


In his boyhood he had to struggle 


hard to secure a good education, but" 


his path to its completion by a first 
class academic training was eased when 
at the age of 20 he won a scholarship 
which enabled him to attend the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 


A staff of able teachers, which ine 
cluded such brilliant intellects as Syd- 
ney Webb, Graham Wallas a:fd Harold 
Laski, had brought the school interna- 
tional fame as one of the best institu- 
tions of its kind in the world and young 
Marsh eagerly availed himself of its op- 
portunities. 


His abilities and industry enabled him 
to graduate in 1928 with first-class 
honiors,. Sir ‘William Beveridge who, as 
director, was then the guiding spirit of 
the school, appraised him as one of the 
ablest graduates of his year and took 
a fatherly interest in his fortunes, pro- 
viding him with teaching employment 
for some time. 

Then in 1930, when Sir William was 
consulted by the authorities of McGill 
University about a suitable appointee as 
lecturer in. economics and director of 
Social research, he promptly recom- 
mended his young protegé, Mr. Marsh; 
and gave him such a strong testimonial 
that he was immediately appointed. 


So’ Marsh found. himself in Canada 
working as an associate with Professor 
Stéphen Leacock, then reigning head of 
the Department of Economics at McGill 
Marsh spent his spare time in intensive 
studies of Canada’s economic, industrial 
and social problems,: travelling freely 
throughout the country to collect in- 
formation and data during his vacations 
During the worst years of the depression 
he made a special study of our baffling 
unemployment problem and suggested 
some remedies -for it. : 

Since 1941 Dr. Marsh has been in- 
stalléd at Ottawa in a small office in 
one*of the new temporary buildings. 
He busied himself in variety of investi- 
gations until last fall when, after word 
that release of the Beveridge report was 
pending, Marsh was instructed to per- 
form a similar service for Canada—and 
rush it. Now Dr.~Marsh, can rest upon 
his oars and see what the politicians d0 
with his report. 

Dr. Marsh is tall, slender, no clois 
tered recluse, and has a Canadian wife. 
Both for him and for Beveridge, there 
must be deep satisfaction in the paral- 
leligm of their fame. 
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British Columbia has 


taker stock of its reso 
economic, in preparation for the day when urces, human and 


gantic task of conversion to. peace begins. 
Rehabilitation Council has just presented the public with a 600 


the war ends and the gi- 
The Provincial Postwar 


-page 


interim report, crammed.with facts, questions, suggestions and definite 


recommendations, 
Its auth 
will depend upon how long the 


follow and where 


point out that this is no finished blueprint, that much 


war lasts, what sort of peace will 
Canada fits into the general picture, 


What 


they have attempted is more in the nature of a working-plan, a foun- 
dation for a concrete postwar chart leading to f ae . oe oun 


ploy ment, 


The report is the first of “ite kind 
published in Canada and may there- 
fore serve as an example to other 
provinces. Indeed, because of the 
ynusual and peculiar problems of the 
Pacific coast province, with its main 
dependence on four basic industries, 
its predominant export trade and the 
violent upset to its secondary indus- 
try occasioned by the war, ‘public 
‘interest outside of British Columbia 
will be more concerned with the 
general objective and the procedure 
of the council responsible for the 
report than in many of the actual 
recommendations. 

Year’s Work 


Just a little over a year ago, the 
British Columbia Legislature passed 
an act designed to “make provision 
for advance planning of rehabilita- 
tion measures, industrial reorgani- 
zation, and employment projects de- 
signed to meet postwar conditions.” 
The immediate result was the set- 
ting up of the Postwar Rehabilita- 
tion Council headed by Hon. H. G. 
T. Perry, provincial edugation inis- 
ter, and with nine other members 
of the legislature, representing all 
political groups. That council was 
told to go ahead and explore every 
avenue for postwar employment 
with particular attentién to placing 
returned members of the armed 
forces, and war workers, in perman- 
ent positions. It was-asked to fo 
mulate plans for training returned 
men and war workers for peacetime 
employment, to investigate conver- 
sion of war plants to peace, to ex- 
plore plans for néw. industries, for 
the development and conservation of 
natural resources. 

In the investigation, it was in- 
structed specifically to co-operate 
with the Dominion Government, 
municipal countils and various or- 
ganizations and private institutions 
throughout B. C. 

Co-operation 


For almost @ year members of the 


‘eouncil travelled about the province. 


conferred with thousands of people 
and deputations, asked questions, 
and received briefs. In addition the 
chairman frequently consulted Ot- 
tawa. and was also in touch with 
postwar authorities in the United 
States. The objective was not just 
a postwar plan for British Columbia, 
but something which could be dove- 
tailed into any national or inter- 
national scheme to go into operation 
after the war. 
Detailed Survey 


The result is a most detailed po- 
tential employment survey of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Where practical, de- 
finite estimates arg made of the total 
number of persons that might be 
given jobs and at what cost under 
certain conditions. 

For example, co-ordination of park 
development and present reforesta- 
tion commitments, it is stated, would 
give 550 men full-year-round em- 
ployment instead of just. two or three 
months’as at present. Again, if Brif- 
ish Columbia embarks on any large 
scale reforestation project after the 
war, and the council strongly recom- 
mends such development, it, is esti- 
mated that for each unit of | 10. mil- 
lion trees (sufficient to reforest 10 
to 15 square miles) to be planted an- 
nually, the following manpower 
would be needed: 

1. 12 men. full time in the nurs- 
eries. 

2. 50 men full time for planting 
sites. 

3. 550 men for two to 24% months 
of planting and extra work in nurs- 
eries during March and April. 

Average annual cost for each unit, 
$150,000. 

Seek Employment 

In the main, however,-such detail 
is not possible, because, as the coun- 
cil points out, much of the potential 
postwar work explored is dependent 
on factors outside provincial control. 
Much hinges on Otfawa action and 
co-operation, in the way of grants, 
tariffs, new control, legislation, etc., 


and much again on what sort of for-, 





ONTARIO 
RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


43 QUEEN'S ~PARK, 


- 


aceeidnkoteiers dei 
eiga trade will, flourish in the post- 


war world. 
Then there is the uncertain devel- 


‘opment of key industries. If, for ex- 


ample, a steel industry could be se- 
cured by British Columbia or a huge 
new electrical power development, 
then, it is stated, there Might follow 
a whole flow of secondary‘ indus- 
tries, eventual employment in which 
would be impossible to estimate in 
advance, 

Also complicating the picture, it is 
pointed out, will be development or 
expansion in new lines. The report 
anticipatés very considerable.devel- 
opment in the plastic field but states 
that British Columbia's participation 
will depend upon which particular 
base proves the most popular for 
plastics after the war. If that base is 
derived from wood pulp, naturally 
the coast province would, benefit 
greatly; if coal, tar or petroleum is 
used, however, then it might not 
benefit very much: 

On the whole the general policy 
of the council was to explore every 





The Personnel 
Behind Report 


Heading British Columbia’s 
Post-War Rehabilitation Coun- 
cil, author of the interim re- 

: port reviewed in the adjoining 
columns, is Minister of Educa- 

. tion Hon. Harry G.T. Perry. A 
‘long time provincial liberal of 
independent ~ leanings, Mr. 
Perry has been a prominent 
businessman of Prince George, 
on the Canadian National's 
Prince Rupert line, almost 
since his arrival from England 
over 31 years ago. Other mem- 
bers of the Post-War Council — 
are: 

Harold Winch, youthful 
leader of C.C.F. party in legis- 
lature. Formerly edited a soc- 
ialist newspaper in Vancouver, 
and has been leader in social- 
ist organizations since 1933. 

Grant McNeil, member for 
Vancouver-Burrard, ©.C.F. 
Ontario-born. Former treas- 
urer Great War Veterans’ As- 
sociation of Canada, He served 

- term in House of Commons in 
1935, was defeated in 1940, and 
elected to legislature 1941. 

E. T. Kenney, Nova Scotia 
born, U. E. L. stock. Real estate 
man elected ‘to legislature in 
1933. : 

W. T. Straith, K.C., Victoria 
Liberal first elected in 1937. 

WwW. A. C. Bennett, New 
Brunswicker. Owns Vernon 
hardware store. Represents 
South Okanagan in legislature, 
is a Conservative. 

J. A. Paton, Conservative, 
Vancouver. Journalist, former 
reeve of Point Grey, town 
planning council member. , 

Mrs. Nancy Hodges, Victoria 
newspaperwoman. Liberal. 

Mrs. Tillie Rolston, Vantou- 
ver housewife, member, of 
legislature, formerly with 
Vancouver School Board. 

Mrs. Dorothy Steeves,'C.C.F., 
Dutch-born. Met husband 
while prisoner of war interned 
in Holland. Became leader in 
socialist movement, in Van- 
couver, 


“ 





likely field of immediate or almost 
immediate employment and’ make 
specific recommendations to the pro- 
vincial authorities where such wéuld 
be practical, or to point out the out- 
side controlling factors or other 
problems involved. 
Peculiar Economic Position 

The report stresses the unusual 
employment problem faced by Brit- 
ish Columbia due to its peculiar eco- 
nomic position. Normally the prov- 
ince is a big exporter of raw or semi- 


finished raw ;material and depends , 
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very ladaely on eastern Canada for 
manufaetured products. It has, no 
great agricultural basic industry 
comparable to that; say, of: Ontario 
or Quebec. These conditions make 
it most vulnerable to outsidg influ-} the 
ences‘ over which, of Loner it*has| eral 
little control, 

- Adding to that vulnerability, has 
been recent war development, the 
report stresses, and the longer .the 
war goes on the greater the postwar 
solution problem. In the last few 
years there has been a huge expan- 
sion in the shipbuilding and aircraft 
building industries, which are largely 
concentrated in the Vancouver and 
Victoria areas. During this same 
period exports and especially 
timber, minerals and fish have been 
largely diverted to special and con- 
trolled war markets, 

Trade Difficulties 


.Authors of the report foresee great 
difficulties arising after the war. If 
ship and aircraft building, for in- 
stance, stop abruptly with the peace, 
then there will be a headache for the 
two municipalities in which these 
industries are concentrated, besides 
a provincial unemployment problem. 
War exports of lumber, minerals and 
fish, it is pointed out, are almost cer- 
tain to face most serious adjustments 
and prgbably new competition after 
the war. 


Want More Decentralized Industry 


With these points in mind, mem- 
bers of thé council showed particular 
interest in new industries, and espe- 
cially those which might be scattered 
through the province rather than 
concentgated in one or two cities. 
They recommend that the provincial 
authorities explore every possibility 
in this connection and that they 
should be prepared to subsidize or 
help in other ways during the initial 
stages of development. 

Major Projects 

In major undertakings the council 
recommended the establishment of 

a steel industry for B. C., the pro- 
duttion of light metals, aluminum 
and magnesium — hinted as a ‘post- 
war project for Consolidated Smelt- 
ers in last week’s Financial Post— 
extension of the. Pacific and Great 
Eastern Railways from Quesnel to 
at least the Canadian National's 
Prince Rupert line, and a highway 
building programme. In_ gettin 
these projects under way, the Pro- 
vincial Government is urged to get 
in Close contact with Ottawa, and 
with private industries, trade or- 
ganizations, etc. 
Seek Small Industry Too 

But the report also stresses the im- 
portance of small industries and the 
establishment of. scattered plants 
which would make cheese, cure fish, 
process food, manufacture linen 
from B. C. grown flax, would utilize 
more of the lumber products now 
going to waste, etc.. Only through 
more industry, preferably decentral- 
ized and tied definitely to British 
Colfmbia conditions, can reat stabil- 
ity for the coast province be secured, 
argues the council. In this connec- 
tion expansion of such typical Brit- 
ish Columbia industries as bulb and 
seed growing and berry production, 
is urged. In the appendix to the re- 
port, briefs are summarized from 
Yrundreds of boards of trade and 
other interested \bodies presenting 
various apportunities in this line. 

Forest Industries 

In lumbering, the main industry 
of British Columbia, the council 
strongly urges a more practical and 
aggressive conservation policy with 
thttee objects in view. 

1. To provide useful and imme- 
diate employment. 

2. To rebuild forest reserves. 

3. To protect against floods, eros-. 
ions and similar dangers. 

It is pointed out, however, that if 
such a policy is to be effective for 
immediaté postwar employment, 
then nurseries must be expanded at 
once in order that a suffitient supply 
of two-year-old trees be made avail- 
able for planting. 

The report points out that in re- 
cent years a start has been made, via 
plywoods, plastics, etc., in utilization 
of former lumber waste such as saw- 
dust, trimming and so-called infer- 
ior trees. This trend is strongly sup- 
ported, : 

The training of more forestry ex- 
perts and establishment of more for- 
est control, especially ifl the north- 
ern districts, is urged: . 

Tourist Trade 


For reasons df economy and to en- 
courage year .rowad~ employment 
more co-ordination of forestry and 
park servides is urged. The province 


is urged to co-operate with the fed- |. 


eral authorities in drawing up some 
long-term programme of highway 
building with the triple purpose of 
opening up more mineral, forest and 
power areas and also fof encourag- 


Urban Traffic. - 
Skyrockets — 


With increased Se a eb 





a reduction in the use of private 
alitomobiles ~because of gasdline 
and tire restrictions, public trans- 
port facilities are handling rough- 


ly twice the peacetime ie 
with og if ‘any, additional 
equipmen 

Figures ‘for late 1942, in com- 
parison with the same of 
1939, show an incréase blic 


transit traffic in Halifax of '%, 
Other cities with increases 


are Saint John, 80%; bec, ; 
Ottawa, oe 


Montréal, 65%; 
Toronto; 63%; Hamilton, 


Winnipeg, 71%; Baten, 


Edmonton, 53%; 

on see nas lines cae: ce 
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ing the great boom ‘ tourist traftic | 
which is expected after the war. 
eR he: Aevial Survey, 
a to mineral exploration 
_™ aid in greater utilization of 
— s togaraer resources 
érial survey of the 
oa urged. It is sini: aa 
that “at fhe end of the war there will 
be a vast Amount of equipment in- 
cluding planes and aerial photogra- 


on 


phic material available for this work. | necessity for cheap labor and apie: 


There will.also be a great n 
of men trained in the use of the}: 
equipment.” 

“All of Canada,” 





ployment after the war. 


the photographs in connection with 
ground surveys for the compilation 
of topographic maps. There will be 
many~trained observers who in the 
postwar period could be rapidly 
trained as surveyors to make the 
necessary ground surveys. * There 
will be available also many dra 
men and mgn trained.in mapping 
who can and should be employed in 
preparing the topographic‘maps. As 
topographic mapping pr is, it 
should be followed immediately by 
geological surveys conducted py the 
federal and provincial governments.” 
Mineral Development 


Authors of this report point out 
that in recent years and particularly 
since the War prospecting has not 
kept pace with actual mineral devel- 


opment. As a result, known poten-/ 


tial mineral reserves ate running 
short and especially so since the out- 
put of base metals gor war purposes 


g| has been speeded up. 


To remedy this situation and to 
provide iffteresting and helpful em- 
ployment for men after the war, the 
report urges the training of prospec- 
tors, grub-staking them, and the 
opening up of inaccessible country 
by the cutting of trails and extension 
of roads. , 

“British\Columbians,” it is warn- 
ed, “are exhausting at an abnormal 


rate our’ known ores of lead, zine, | 


and copper.” 
Agricditure 

The report urges most serious con- 
sideration given to the development 
of agriculture_ because of its long- 
term stability advantages. It points 
out, however, that as farming and 
ranching ‘land in. the province is 
limited to about 10% of the total 
area /and is scattered throughout 
widely separated valleys, the great- 
est care will be needed in such de- 
velopments. Expansion is urged of 
typical and Special agricultural lines 
suitable to the B. C. climate and mar- 
ket such as production of flower 
bulbs, sefds, herbs, and flax, The 
council AMoes’ mot favor, however, 


establishment of a sugar beet indus- | 


Flax But Not Sugar Beets 
Arguments advanced in connec- 
tion with flax and sugar, beets, show 
the precccel nature of the investiga- 


YOURSELF! 


To be advertised nation- 
ally, your product should 
reach not only ‘the CITY 
buyer but the RURAL 
market as well. ... You 
need a FARM pgper with 
a FARM coverage — a 

r read tnd réspected 

y the farmer. 


The Family Herald nee 
kind of a paper .. . Today; 
\with increased buying 
power on the farm, the 
Family" Herald has. be- 
come a tremendous sales 
force which no advertiser 
‘can overlook. 


That is why it will poy 
you to investigate the sell./ 
ing power of the Famil 


Herald .. . Even if you do 
not have the goods to sell. 


NOW, the Family Herald 
will keep your firm name 





it ‘is stated, | turned veterans on farms, it is urged 
‘should be photographed from the| that these men be placed on pre- 
air with the definite purpose of using | pared holdings, not just, ee in 


Conversion from war to peace will find one Can- 
adian province prepared, British Columbia has_ just 
completed a survey of its postwar opportunities. In a 
preliminary report, reviewed injhe accompanying article, 
a special committee of the provincial legislature explores, 
conservation ‘and development of natural resources, \ 
opportunities for new industries, land settlement, tourist 
trade — in short ‘anything that will create useful em- 


- | made ready for crops, and that suit- 
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it has been demonstrated that flax that muy venie-y 

























Panis ink We Wiis 
A great deal of investigation was 


| made into the problem of re-eltab- 
tihing xelutaed ‘veterans ed wer 









/ AMES & co. - 


Limited . 






hand is turned down because of the ' 
workers. Already, with the’end of . - Business Established 1889 
tariffs or subsidies_ the war still Rot in sight, it is ésti-| , i 
Veteran Settlement | mated thatthe problem involves (f+. yo TORONTO 


over 100,000 persons for British Co- 
lumbia~alone. Vocational training, 
for fitting both these classes into 
peacetime positions, is strongly ad- 
vocated. 

It is algo suggested that demobili- 
zation be Sradual and that the great- 
est possible effort be made by all 





‘Regarding the settlement of re- 





























interests, public and private, to find 
uses in\the post era for the new 
war industries. . 

It is ted that no member of 





the armed forces or war w Ts 

should be turned loose in the post- 

war world without. some training 

that will fit him for a peacetime job. 
In this connection, it points out, 

that many veterarts and war work- , 

ers will have acquired such special: 

training while serving or working in 

war factories and,this training could 

and should_be put to good account. 

On the other hand, members of the 

council report, there will be a great 

many persons who interrupted high 

school or university to serve er work 

during the war and these should 

have an opportuhity to complete 

their education. 


Although this review concentrates 
largely on the province’s mair 
nd , ft should not be concluded 
that the report deals with them 
‘only, wae industry and feature is 
covered including housing, general 
tongue finance’ and ‘transporta- 

on. 







Record. of Investments 






















We shall be pleased to send to you acon 
request a Record of Investments booklet 
which’ provides space for recording your 
holdings of bonds, stocks, mortgages; ° 
insurance policies and War Savings 
Certificates, 


: Write for your copy. 


MLeob, Younc, Weir & COMPANY 


i saan Toronto ' 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 
Offices at Toronto, Moiitrent, Ottawa, Hamilton, Londom, 
Correspondents in New York and Loudon, England, 


the bush where they, might become 
discouraged with the arduous work 
of settlement before they had a 
chance to demonstrate their ability 
as farmers. It is advocated that roads 
be laid out, farms cleared to the ex- 
tent of at least 40 acres, fenced and 


able buildings be erected; all this 
before the veteran would move in, 
In other words, the ex-serviceman 
would be provided with a —~— 
concern. 
Presumably this work of pre 

tiom would give experience, tra propane 
and employment in‘ the immediate 
postwar years and would be under- 
taken under the auspices of and 
backed by the federal authorities. 


Fishing Industry 
Greater research aimed ‘at conser- 
vation and development of the fish- 
ing industry is urged and also more 
care in the erection of dams and 









YOU WILL LEAVE A VERY THOUGHTFUL LEGACY TO EVERYONE 

NAMED IN YOUR‘WILL WHEN YOU WISELY DECIDE TO APPOINT 
AN ABLE AND EXPERIENCED EXECUTOR. PROMPT AND ORDERLY SETTLE- 
MENT OF AN ESTATE IS ONE FEATURE OF OUR SERVICES. ASK ABOUT IT. 












other works which might interfere} ee pete s . 
with the natural water flow. In the; ‘] -- . THE 
latter connection, teo, the report ad- ae 
eee eceercs 2) Benet Totonto Office ' TRUSTS and GUARANTEE 
a 





streams where commercial and sport 
fish are or should be, ! 


The council repérts that B. C.pub- | 


COMPANY LIMITED 





302 Bay Street 
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on Wartime Industrial Transit Plans 
Keep Men on the Job—Make Workers Satisfied 


@ Every half-empty car that pulls into the parking lot _ surveys required by the Department of Munitions and 
of your plant means waste of gas, tires, parking space Supply as a base. Many ride~pooling plans are now in 












and man power. The Wartime4ndustrial Transit Plan, smooth operation through the use of engineering in- he 
now operating under the supervision of the Depart-  genuity and Kardex visible control records. 
ment: of Munitions and Supply Transit Control, wil © Remington Rand men sat down with" industrial 
reduce materially unnecessary consumption of gasoline executives and with labor representatives, meeting and 
"and eil and decrease materially absence from work. solving industrial transit problems as they arose. This 
@ Setting up and operating a gystem that will get _ store of accumulated experience has been ‘pooled, * 
workers 4o your plant and home agafn, with a mini- _ “ulled oyer, boiled down and compiled into an informa 
oli ae ~ tive booklet . . . and it’s yours for the asking. It packs 
‘mum pse of gasoline and rubber, is no easy task. : - terial 
si cesne sR aN neeaP Pies Hee ae f aca, Ronen hayes saeculan of an a 
4 * . : = a 
ee et OS ae ee dustrial transit plan; detailed information” 
@ In a variety of industries, Remington of three different controls now in success- 
Rand Systems and Methods Engineers ful operation; information you need to start 
have been setting up controls for your own system on the way, Write now for 
WIT plans, using the preliminary 
sf 
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> oR Financial Post will provide’ subscribers as quichly as possible dislocate a “| 
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Specific questions about business, taxation, investments, wartime. regulations and. 


other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make predictions, will not express 
Opinions on matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or 


invesiments outside Canada. All communications should be addressed to Business - ee 





Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave. A four-cent stamp and 
“address label pes subscriber's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed. 


Income Tax 
Dependent Son’s Refund . 


ast yéar my son who is at 

college, and dependent on me, 
cane $300. He had taxes deduct- 
ed from the-amount earned. 

1,:Is he entitled to a refund? 

2. If he applies for a refund and 
gets it will it change my right to 
claim a deduction ‘from’ income 
tax-on his a@count as a Sapend: 
ent child? 


ments already made. The balance, if sais a for refunding and to 


any, is due one third by June 30 and 
and the balance before Dec. 31. 


Business 
in War 


Liaison Officers 
\ How: many» W.P.T.B,. consumer 
branch liaison officers are there 
in Canada? 





1. Yes your son in shail be entitled| There are more than 7,000 volun- 


to a refund. 

2. Such refund would not impair 
your right to a deduction frem nor- 
mal and ‘graduated tax becayse your 
son’s earnings-were not over $400 
in the year. 


Soldier’s Wife 
What is the position for income 
tax of a female employee who 
earns $1,000 and marries .a sol- 
dier earning oe a day? 


She is classed: #8, as a single person 
for income tax purposes, it is under- 
stood, because she is getting more 
than $660 a year.. Buit she can claim 
credit for any of her husband's life 
insurance premiums she pays pro- 
vided they: were in force prior to 
June 23, 1942. 


1942 Tax Arrears 


How much tax on my 1942 ‘in- 
come will I be expected to pay 
to clear away my income tax lia- 
bility for 1942:under the new regu- 
lations? I derive my income from 
professional fees and made a tax 
payment Oct. 15 and one’on Jan; 
15. When must I settle up the 
balance? 


If you estimated your. 1942 ° in- 
come at all correctly, your two pay- 
ments made Oct. 15 and Jan. 15 will 
almost clear up your tax liability 
of half the total 1942 tax. You can 
compute any balance that may still 
be outstanding by calculating your 
total tax, dividing it in two and de- 
ducting the total of the two pay- 


CARRY MONEY SAFELY 
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Canadian Pacific eters 
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SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING BEST 








Determine the amount of 
money you intend to 
sav cs and bu your con- 
trollable expenses accord- 
ingly. We'll help you! 
Open a Savings Account 
with us. Your money will ° 
be‘available at any @me it 
is required. Whea you sub- 
scribe toa mee purpose or2 
government loan, issue 
ae - keep within 


‘CANADA _ 
PERMANENT 


Mortqaqe Corporation 


Head Office, 320 Bay $?., Terente 
Assets Exceed- ~$62,000;000. 








tary: liaison officers, elected by 
women's organizations, who make 
regular reports on the complaints, 
opinions and difficulties of women 
they represent. 
Milk Prices 
Before the price of milk was 

reduced by W.P.T.B. one particu- 
lar dairy sold milk in a factory for 
five cents a half pint. Can it “S 

charge five cents a half pint? { 

Yes, the order which reduced the 
price of milk did not apply to that 
sold in half pint containers, the price 
of which is unchanged. . 


Stocks 


Saskatchewan 


Would you give me some idea of 
the postwar possibilities of -Sas- 
katchewan provincial bonds? 


The position of Saskatchewan pro- 
vincial bonds would seem to be well 
secured at least for the duration of 
the Dominion-Provincial tax agree- 
ment which virtually amounts to a 
guarantee of the. province’s debt 
service. On ‘the termination of this 
agreement, however, certain. other 
aspects of bid ahs, Frye debt situ- 
ation will have to be a 

So far as. the postWar ontlod is 
concerned, one fact that should. not 
be lost sight of is that Saskatchewa 
is still primarily a raw material pro- 
ducer and its economy seems likely 
to continue heavily dependent not 
only upon varying crop conditions 
but’ also changing trends ef: world 
trade. These basic conditions have 
materially affected the Saskatehe- 


‘| wan. ‘financial : position. in.the. past 


and no material change in this re- 
gard has yet become € evident. 


Canadian iain Breweries 


How are turrent restrictions’ 
likely to affect the earnings posi- 
tion of Canadian Breweries? 


Canadian Breweries Ltd. has sim-|, 


plified its capital structure and re- 
organized. its plans and operating 

lants. The-result has been a growth 
in earnings. Sales:will be restricted 
by the steps taken by the govern- 
ment to curtail sales of beer, but it 
is said savings have been made ;in 
distribution which have offset most 
if not’all of the reduced gross earn- 
ings resulting. 

Latest step in consolidating the 
company’s position is an offer to ex- 
change its shares for those of Canada 
Bud, which is currently being made. 


Kingston Elevator 
As a subscriber to The Financial . 
Post would you be kfnd enough to 
let me have your Views on the 6% 
first mortgage bonds of Kingston 
Elevator Co. 


Kingston Elevator Co. 6% . first 


mortgage ‘bonds are guaranteed by | 


Canada Steamship Lines both as to 
principal and -intérest, which are 
payable aft the holders’ option in 
Canadian funds, sterling or VU. S. 
dollars. - No firiancial statement is 
issued, but the consolidated report 
of the parent company shows inter- 
est charges covered by a wide mare 
gin. In-1942 nearly $7.5 millions of 
net earnings were available to meet 
interest charges of $525,000 of C:S.L. 
bonds and $70,160 on the Kingston 
Elevator bonds. 


United Grain 
Some’ information on. the new 
bond issue of United Grain Grow- 
ers would be appreciated. 


The new bonds of United Grain 





» SERVICE. 


Even. if it were to.cost more to 
- have-a:Trust Company as execu- 
tor, your estate would still benefit. 


—But the fee ‘for executors, 


experienced tru 
colnpany, is’ fixed by the Court. 
The real difference is in the 


Oni Tiusr 


COMPANY 
Managed in connection with 
. Huron & Ezie Mortgage Corporation \ 


Branch Offices in Six Provinces 


pay a,portion.of the purchase price 
of the assets ‘of Gillespie Greitt re- 
cently’ acquired by ‘United Grain 
Growers. The new. issue totals $2.8 
millions of Which one half matures 
$200,000. annually up to 1950 and bal- 
ance in. 1958. It isthe 4%% ‘longer 
aa issue which was offered pub- 
lic 
This “company had always been 
able to meet all’ obligations on its 
funded debt and in the past’ few 
years has earned its fixed charges 
by a wide margin, It has been able 
to reduce the original bond-issue sold 
in 1928,’1929 and 1937 by approxi- 
mately one half prior to the current 
refunding. 


Stock Divid Di videnude’ 


I undérstand that dividénds in 
eommon stock are not taxable as 
income in the United States.’ Does 
is also apply in Canada? 

Dividends paid;in stock are taxable 
as income in Canada with.very few 
exceptions. The bases of. taxation 
vary somewhat but it is usually on 
the market value of the shares re- 


ceived although it may in some cases’ 


be on their par value or based upon 


the appropriation from surplus, Each. 


case apparently is: considered’ indi- 
vidually., : 

To this extent practice in Canada 
differs from that. in. the . United 
States. 


IF POSSIBLE .. 
AVOID TRAYEL OVER 
WEEK-ENDS AND 
HOLIDAYS 
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pd ‘Our. own’ Correspontent 
MONTREAL. —Capital, cao 5, March 
to Noorduyn Aircraft Corp. . and ser “Con. of Supplies, 4% 
owned by ‘the: Government, totals Bey 
$4,596,545, while capital. assistance hoe 7 Boe 
granted «by the” Government but UMBRELLAS. W.P.T.B. . order 


A~634, March 9, limits. manufacture 
owned by ‘the contpany or its land- of umbrellas Meeoraine to price 







to returns*tabled ‘in the Hodfe. | of Textile Bunsring. A. McLaren. 


Set ye Gertimed S| ody rh 

autnoriz' y_ the Governmen <.MIXED. Ses W.P.T.B. ‘order 
a maximum. of $2 millions, and 7 | A630 March 9, restricts manufac- 
amount *of loans on Feb. 28, 1 ure ,of livestock feeds to certain 


was $900,000. ~ n ngrelients Feeds’ Adm, F. W. 
Expenditures by. the. Government | neat i = : 
on tools, machinery: and equipment re NS ce 


at the Noorduyn ‘plant, allowed by 

the’ Government, weré .$1,278,395.| . IMPORTED RICE, W.P.T.B. order 

No: operating -capital -was: provided | A-639, March. 10,” altérs.. previous 

to the company by the government. order A’ in — to Da oe 
. | price ngs on impor rice 

Delivering New Type + | Foods Adm., K, W. Taylor. 
Ww delivering UG-6 Utility Catgo io eed. 
now deliver t argo, ; 
‘Transport, Pinies to tha Three BEEF FATS, W.P.T.B. order 231, 


} States Atmy Air Corps. This is a| March 10, provides that certain fats 


high-wing monoplane, easily con- | must be removed at time of slaugh- 
vertible to. skiis, wheels and’ floats ter before a:carcass of beef may be 
and" is powered with a:single. sold.» W.P.T.B., chairman,: Donald 
h.p. nfotor. It is the only machine | Gordon. 

of, a ighed "in. th ne 8 only 5 Te Se RS 

craft not desighed in the United) ysep GAS STOVES. W.P.T. 
States, which is being accepted by| order - A-640, March 11, ‘orbida 
the U.S. Army. ° scrapping of used gas stoves with- 
Deliveriés were started early this} out permission, and regulates prices 
yedr; according to R. B, C.’ Noor-j| for such ‘stoves. Adm. of Used 
duyn, vice-president and general] Goods,-S. Godfrey. 

manager of the company, but it was er felt 

not disclosed where the craft were % 

to .be used, nor’ in. what numbers} ,USED “WOOD AND COAL 
they were being turned out in the} RANGES. W.P.T.B. order A-641, 
plant. March 11, applies provisions similar 


e 





YOU HEAR IT at: all hours...,.. that long-drawn cry 
of the locomotive whistle. It’s the war whoop of 


- the railways. 


It may be a troop train speeding to keep a date 
with a convoy... it may be a long freight loaded 
‘with tanks, guns and other materials of war, many 
of them built by the railways themselves... it may 
be another weck’s supply of raw’ materials to keep 

a war plant in production, or food, _ and other ~ 


essentials for the home front. 


~ 


; : t 
CANADIAN RAILWAY FREIGHT RATES ARE THE LOWEST IN THE WORLD 







lord,’ amounts ‘to $51,000, according groups and ‘previous output. Adm, }" 


rney completed its first year of op- 








pi set -Taephone Waverley S681 
BUILDING. ‘SUPPLIES DELIV- 
ERY. WP.T.B. order A-644, -March 
13, forbids delivery of building ma-| ' 
terials on the same day the order 
is réceived*and makes restrictions 
regarding credit. Materials not.cov- 
ered in the order’are listed. Adm. 
of Services, M.° W, McCutcheon. 







MAPLE PRODUCTS. ; W.P.T:B. 
order 250, March 16, sets maximum 
prices on. maple products as sold 
by processors, distributors and re- 
tailers. W.P.T.B; Chairman; ci 
Gordon. 





Dosco’s Plate Mill : 
Sets Three Records 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp.’s 
110-inch plate: rolling mill at Syd- 


erations by establishing three new 
production records. ‘ 

On March 18, the day shift turn- 
ed out ‘365 tons of steel to’ break 
the old single shift record of 325 
tons, then the ‘night crew, upped 
this to 393 tons. The total day's 
production. of 758 tons far exceeded 
the previous high of 611 tons, ~ 


‘ESTABLISHED 1889 





At is the war sacs of -Canada’s. _ greatest wat 
: fidustry — the railways, which ate serving ‘the nation 
as effectively in war as-in peace.’Only the railways 
can furnish mass transportation on such a scale. 

Your railways were ready... ‘teady. in -war; so 
that Canada could strike with all hee’ might, ‘They 
will be ready in peace again: to serve a greater 


Canada... rolling ever forward on highways 
Co 
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(CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


i There is vp tire available in 


+ which, from. the ‘staridpoint of 
cir ipal, attractive i interest yield 
, ity, can compare with 


3 "DOMINION OF: CANADA. BONDS 


Domumion SECURITIES 
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Competent Management 


Make’ sure that. your dependents . wil! 
secure the :full beriefit: which your WILL 
provides. for them by: appointing the Montreal 
Trust Company as your Executor and Trustee. 
Competent management :and sound adminis- 


tration go hand in ‘hand. Secure both. 


Montreal | Trust st 


Company 


Montreal Trust Building, Toronto 
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~ LONDON.—The amazing win- 
ter that was never’a winter has 
jended. Buds are appearing and|the father of’ 
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the only fear is that.the frustrated | ters, who had inherited a vast for-| have appeared’ are found in the ee Rs oo 
eee winter may send a frost as a last|tune from Sir Ernest Cassels. One| nang anc unskilled writings of airmen. In aioe & 
3 fling of ill temper. "-| sister married Lord Louis Mount-|two different species? That is| ‘heir contact with the stars and the € | 
ES In,keeping with the early spring | batten and the other married Cun-| what the House of Lords tried to | Pen skies they have been moved ! § 
ae there. is'a liveliness in the spirits|ningham Reid. A little later he | decide recently. Lord Vansittart to'words that have, in some cases, ; +3 The hie é * 
so of the people. Rightly or wrongly | secured nomination as Conserva-| (the former Sir’ Robert Vansit- | #ttained rare beauty. ! EASTERN®TRUST Company e | 
=. they feel that this is the year >f/| tive candidate for the Tory - | tart, permanent head of the For-| The.composers are as barren as : ‘ 2 | 
fate. The spirit of attack has|hold of Marylebone. A great out-|eign Office, who fell with the|the rest, One thing has come out HEAD OFFICE + ~ HALIFAX,.N.S, 5 | 
5 scized the civilians as well as the | cry broke out. It was:said that he|Hoare-Laval Pact), has become |°! Russia, “The Leningrad Sym- | emus = : * 
= sea men in the services and they are|had packed the meeting and a|the arch-priest of hatred toward |Phony,” but it is more photogra- Bree. » ganetaes ot 2 i 
| ae fs eagerly waiting the signal. rival Conservative Association | Germany. He is not a trained pub- | Phie than imaginative. “Charlottetown — &t, John’s, Nd. =e | 
Sree aes In the midst of all this the mem. | Was set up. They fought it out. at |lic speaker but his voice is per-|, The people's souls are ‘hungry Een ee 3 
or i, bers of the House of Commons met | an election and Cunningham Reid | suasive and his command of lan- | for beauty and inspiration but the : * 
oe at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to | Won. : ~ | -. +, | suage wortfly of aman who wrote voices of the artists:are still ' 7 . 
nt bury their dead Speaker. «Lady | Having become an M.P. hehard-| Plays and poems while he was in | — : 
ee Oxford and Mrs. Neville Cham-|ly ever went near the House. He |e Foreign Office, Here are some rf 
will © 7 berlain, wives of ex-premiers,| was attacked on every hand but|° his sardonic statements from _ | 
WILL, came, and the entire Cabinet was| was completely .imperturbable. a‘recent speech: - . | 
ntreal there with the exception of Mv.|His unpopularity reached a_re- “In this war the German Army| . . : gS ; % 
ustee. _|Churchill who was still under|markable level. Then came a di-|’ has lived down to its best tradi- * 
ninis- pn : oe r’s a It was a cold, for-| vorce from his wife, She had made | : tions.” ; ‘22.8 : s e 
; mal service. The new Archbishop }@ large settlement on him and| “Throughout the gencrations| A Pp, t Ad rt S$ / ft , 
El tHdllo, is that Frank Smith? This is of Canterbury read the service in| later tried to rescind it. He sued} the ace fawsind co corres- OSs er ive is [ ng Pp eCcia Y i. | 
Te Bor Theagees of The Imperial Life a voice expressing strength of|her in the courts—and won, That,} ponded exactly to Euclid’s defi- F 
2 Assurance mpany calling, 1 am iatro- character and little emotion. The | at least, took courage, even if the} nition of a point—they have posi- : ’ aoe . ° 
st ducing myself over the telephone because as erecta on Lang, pré- owe to eae _ still) tion but no magnitude.” Busy people, preoccupied with sensational events, remember 
e burial lines. more in the minds of people, “Reliance on the good German : . 
y ‘ould tke Tepe von edd bere asi it was not until, later, in the} Then with the apptoach of the| has twice nearly siaced civiliza- brand names they gee repeatedly. Pasters; provide: consent a: 
: minutes with you. Will Thursday st ce tegpe that “Jimmie” Maxton, | war, Cunningham Reid began| tion to vanfsh away,” repetition at a cost within reach of even small budgets. : 
three o'clock be convenient?” who. looks like the spirit of the to turn up at the House every day. “By 1944 exactly 101% of the ; , 


Barricades but has a heart that is 5 ‘ 








He attacked the Whips, He at-| Germans will announce that they 
















Because of gasoline rationing and other rich with kindliness, brought the | tacked the Tory Party. He wrote} were anti-Nazi and against Hit- ce m6, ere ‘ 
travel difficulties, every life insurance re to it coe a a scathing, pamphlet called “Tory | ler.” POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA — * 
man is becoming increasingly dependent : te ¢|M.P.” When the sister of the Duch-| After-that Lord Vansittart.went | 80 Richmond St. W. Toronto ( — i 

on Calls “by appointment”. By tele- late Captain’ FitzRoy “half swag-| ess of Kent came here for a visit|to his club and had a rubber’ of a es 


_| ering”. down the-corridors to the 
chamber as if he knew he were 
part of history, Them he described 


after the death of the Duke he’ 
raised the matter in Parliament 
and demanded to know why. the 











phoning he shows that he knows your 


bridge, He had done a good day’s 
time is valuable.- So is his. 


work and, deservéd an hoeur’s re- 
création: 2 6 6 st : 


He is.calling because he has something the Fitzroys towel their = wife of a traitor, Prince Paul. of ~ @ @ 8 3 
of practical interest to tell you: I¢ may be man, generous hospitality — and | Jugo;Slavia, was allowed to enter ad 
, suddenly Maxton,'the Veteran of | the. couritry. When, the Speaker A. Poet Dies. _ 


an item of service ia connection with ; 
. yOur: present insurance’ he wishes to 
discuss: He-may have a timely. idea to 
~ present to you. Whatever it is, it will be 


- Laurence Binyon is dead, He 
was a poet of many talenjs ‘but be-’ 
came the victim of having written. 


a thousand debates, was almost 
unable to continue. The formal 
tributes of the others were forgat- 


tried to rule him out of order he 
persisted. ‘ 
Previously the Conservative 








See Your : « ten. It was the lean, dark-haired] Whip was withdrawn from him,'|*#ose beautiful: lines: in the’ last 2 
Letul worth your while vend Okay—+see you revolutionary from the Clyde who | He was a lone wolf and sat with |(W8™? ~*~” : ce 2 
. Thursday at. 3:00’, or to.arrange some really spoke for the House of|the Indeperidents.. And this was| 2ey shall grow not old, as we . 


Commons. : 


that are left grow old; 
‘Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn. 


{the man who-rose to protest the 
election of the Speaker. at 
- Such.is the fairness of the House . 
that he got a good hearing. Cun- At the going down of the sun, and 
ningham Reid :has\ courage and|°.. 1% the,mogning, os 
stubbornness. The. House hated | We will remember them. 
hat he was.saying but acknowl-| ‘Those lines; together with Rup- 
edged: his fearlessness. Unfortun- | ert Brooke's “That is for ever Eng- | "ff 
ately the captain, encouraged by | land” and McCrae’s “In Flanders | — 


Representative other time mutually convenient. 


IMPERIAL Litt 


s ® a 

The New Speaker : 
The election of the new Speaker 
produced a remarkable scene, As 
no-one was in-the chaiy the Clerk: 
with the long forefinger was again 
in silent charge although ‘unable 
to cafl any one to order. That re- 
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oy ahem ad eee es markable figure of British public | this kindness, went on too long. Fields,” were the three gteat war |, 4 
- tend Office” ae TORONTO. life, hee ae i ang Reid, |The House grew.restive. ... |poems that seized the public a| SP7A\7 ee eos 
ee seiz nce, To the horror; .And then the incredible hap-| quarter of;a century ago. Poor! ~., ; j : 
: OAtL IMPORTANT CENTRES of the assembly he got up-to pto-| ened. ‘That old Socialist wag, | — ee esac : 
B= GARE PORTANT CENTERS: test against the election of Colonel | Will Thorne, who is 82, gave way Ce 


Clifton Brown, not as a man unfit 
for the task, but as too much under 
the influence of the Government 
and the. Whips. 

To understand the’ scene you 
must know something of Captain 
Cunningham Reid. An airman’in 
the last war, and described as an 


Should We Revise 
Constitution Now? 


(Cogtinued from page 3) 


the provinces to implement, on a 
| provincial basis, much needed social 


to an impulse which has been re- 
pressed for years. He drew a ref- 
eree’s whistle from ‘his pocket 
and blew it. There was a gasp and 
then a how] of laughter. It brought 
down the captain, and the Speaker 
was then duly elected. As no one, 
was in the chair, Will Thorne could. 


C.N.R. Returns 
Set Record | 


From’ Our Own Correspondent : 
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Men tel eis Mentaet Tonnes ae _ Bell Telephone Co. of Canada has 
a reversal of value trends ‘during |!*sued 1 shares: of: eapital stock, 
February, droppitig to $6,806 mil- | bringing the number outstanding to 
lions at the end of the month. Com- | 844,803 shares. This stock was is- 
ie ve arereery tear ne sued in. connection with the em- 
stantial gain, being up $405 millions, | Ployees stock purchase plan. 
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‘ oe ; MONTREAL. — Reversing the 
Professional Men Investors ,{tetorme. But the war situation January trend when increased costs 

: shoulé not give to the centralizers 
Proprietors ‘Landlords an undue occasion of forwarding | Ose’ Gunadian National Rellwave 
Partners Annvitants their views, otherwise inopportune | report am advance in both gross and 


in peacetime, of centralization 
through constitutional amendment. 


* + ” 


A. P. Paterson 
Well-known businessman of Saint 
Jogn, N.B., former provincial min- 
ister and prominent exponent of 
maritime province affairs. 


Social security depends upon eco- 
nomic security which should be pro- 
vided chiefly by the production of 
wealth in and trade of provinces. 
Previous Dominion-Provincial con- 
ferences were influenced by the Do- 
minion which seemed to overlook 
that the Dominion was constituted 
to conduce to the welfare of the 
provinces in a manner and with the 
machinery as constitutionally pro- 
vided. 


net operating income for February. 

Operating revenues last month} / 
reached the record figure’ of $30.3 
millions. This was nearly $5.4 mil- 
lions greater than for the same 
month last year: While expenses 
jumped $3.9 millions, net was boost- 
ed to over $5.1 millions, or about 
$1.5 millions greater than in Feb., 
1942 { 


Perscas on Commission Beneficiaries 
Mast pay the 
INCOME TAX 
INSTALMENT DUE - 
3lst MARCH 1943 


Such persons, if their income from sources other 
than salary and wages exceeds 25,70 of their total 
income, are required to pay their 1943 Income Tax 
by instalments as follows:— 
20% on or before 31st March, 1943 
25% on or before 30th June, 1943 












































As a result of the more favor- 
able showing in February, cumu- 
lative returns for the first two 
months of this. year show operat- 
ing revenues up $8.7 millions 8 
$59.6 milliong and net revenue t 
$9.6 millions, or some $800,000 more 
than a year ago. 





—February— 

1943 1942 
Operating revenues . $30,329,000 $24,950,000 
Operating expenses . 25,206,390 21,305,560 


Net revenue ....... 5,122,610 3,644,440 
Aggregate te Febr 28th 
Operating revenues . $59,607,000 $50,917,000 








I suggest an inter-provincial con- | Operating expenses . 50,011,676 42,115,448 ae: ~ 
25% on or before 30th Sept., 1943 leteaoe ta pled increased production}. cuss os “Sse aU > 


and to promote fairly regulated in- 
terprovincial trade to be followed 
by Dominion-Provincial conference 
to advise the Dominion how to pro- 
mote inter-provincial plan and fit it 
into International economic rela- 
tions. I suggest revision of the con- 
stitution if necessary to attain inter-’ 


30% on or before 31st Dec., 1943 


If less than 75% of your income comes from 
salary or wages, you must estimate your 1943 
Income Tax now and pay instalments )as set out 
above. You may estimate your tax by applying 
the 1943 rates either to your 1942 income or to 


; aaa f 
as ANSWERING THE | "e i j | 
Investment Notes | ? id Traine Tf en 

8. E. ©. report of security trans- NEED FOR... ; 2 
actionsxand” holdings includes the a Ses Oo og 
following of Canadian interest: 
Bay Mining -—:. Henry 
Krumb. officer and director, ‘dis- 


posed of 735 snes retaining 30,565. I ye ‘a, war demanding overwhelming air supremacy, Another major war task of the company is the 










. ‘ rs inei agreed economic and} In ydro-Electric—P. : d . Pies Acct ond 
your acim roca obectives H. "Todd, director, | aequed 50 Rea te! Sule bendist Noir eenis deebacsextba De 
The fi t iaataiueent of 20% is due ems ce wee te os eae teaberron eae United Nations ve i easwer to thar ceed partment of Munitions aqd Supply for the servicing 
ae 31 ; March 1943 Emile Vaillancourt holding 3,800. ae in the immense British Commonwealth Air Train- and — of Royal Canadian Air Fotce equipment. 
st 9 Health League of Canada, Mont- jam toe eee Be Beaks ing Plan centeréd in Canada, (eatin toe the Landaa. eg med snmther 
Remittances, made payable tothe Receiver General FOG, 5a ’ ity |R- S. McLaughlin, director, holds To this great undertaking Canadian Pacific Air = te" by pioneering the Atlantic ferry bomber 
of Canada tour Revene co the Ips tor of Income | 1 mut yh oni Set |i coon snes, riya Lise nadng ear and cum anita, er eee ny Canad. 
’ ! . ; . and pu * | 25,621 -a holding com eco y cA ; : ire . 
Tax for the District in which you reside. Each re- portance that if we have to secure | in which. his dropestionsts interest Observer Schools and a steady stream of British Thus does Canadian Pacific Air Lines serve the 
mittance should be accompanied either by a letter the adoption of the Marsh report by | is not stated; he disposed of 1,100 |’ Commonwealth airmén is advancing daily through © wat needs of today. Tomorrow, when victory is 
ivi : UR FULL NAME convening immedijately the Provin-| preferred shares through a holding these navigation schools to emerge full-fledged © won, the system will be ready to meet the trans 
Biving particulars AND f re b f eT 7B cial and Federal governments’ con- era ek ape flyers. > portation needs of a new, air-minded generation. 
AND ADDRESS, or preferably by torm = 1./)- stitutional representatives to’ con- | Morrison, director, holds 1,600 pre-. 


ferred shares and disposed of 2,080 
common,. retaining 20,297 shares, / 


according to Nov., 1942, reports. sf 3 
Hiram Walker-G. W.—H. O, Com- ee a # 

rie Palmer, officer, disposed of 40 age 

common shares in December } ; 


retaining none. , 


comparatively son no that each govt | : | ¥ <i ZAIRGELI NE S$ | 


ernment can acquaint themselves The of the ¥ are ) ) ec | 
Let's finish the job —Buy War Savings Stamps end Certificates 4 


sider modifying the British North 
America Act to suit present needs, 
we should not hesitate to take this 
decision. 

Moreover, this legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament proclaimed in 


Individuals 1943”, 


. Interest is payable in respect of : 
late or insufficient payments. \ 

























Comme Sage 
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JS. Wood - bce 
‘| Prominent farmer of .Oakville, 





Dominion of Canada — Department of National Revenue 
INCOME TAX DIVISION 


C. Frasex Evviorr 
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' Coty Gmson Man. »s. ..\ 4 through but that. the economy. of 
Minhetne af SO rsnversnnsie Testa: ‘I believe an interprovineial ¢con-| Canada should support such @ pro- = 
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Mutual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 
Admitted Assets - - $3,819,972.11 
Surplus - - - - --- 2,014,637.07 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 1,939,324.33 
— Write for Financial Statement — 
Pree on Request, Our Second Booklet 
“Farming Holds the Key” 


Head Office: WAWANESA, Man, 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont, 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Montreal and 


2,000 Agents Across Canada, 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 
Gretel ae 
TORONT 


ol 


.Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. is 
marking the 75th anniversary of its 
founding. _ Although its head offic 


is in New York, it commenced busi-| trial. 


ness in Canada more than 70 ‘years 
ago, maintains a Canadian head of- 
fice at Ottawa. 


It has total insurance in force of 
$27 billions held by 30 million policy- 
holders. It is estimated to have more 
than two million policyholders in 
Canada, close to 17% of the total 
population. At the end of 1942 it had 
more than $1.4 billion of insurance 
in force in this country. 

Metropolitan began business in 
Canada in-1872, 

At first, progress was slow, and 
operations |were confined to the 
Maritime provinces. 


The Canadian Government requir- 
ed a deposit of $50,000, which was 
brought to Canada in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. In 1890, Canadian 
bonds were substituted, and since 
then the deposit has been entirely in 
Canadian securities. -At Dec. 31, 1942, 
the company had investments in 
Canada of over $329 millions. At the 
end of 1892 Metropolitan Life ‘busi- 


can be insured under a 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 
FLOATER POLICY 


Protected in all locations — against 


Send for a FREE_ 
copy of House- 
hold Inventory 
Booklet for listing 
personal belong- 
ings. 


practically all risks — under all cir- 
cumstances — all the time. 


ONE POLICY — ONE PREMIUM — 
ONE EXPIRY DATE 


A Specialized Line, of 


Che CANADIAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Che CANADIAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 


WINNIPEG 


MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 
Autemobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, Inland Marine 


HAMILTON, LONDON, 


WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 


ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, OWEN SOUND 


The Independent Order of Foresters 


For over sixty years the 1.0.F. has furnished broad 


plans of 


insurance protection and provided ° its 


membership with valuable fraternal benefits. 


The Society issues Ordinary Life, Twenty Pay- 
ment Life, Twenty Year Endowment Certificates and 
a Modified Endowment maturing at age sixty-five. 
All Certificates provide cash, loan and paid-up values 
and generous benefits in case of total and permanent 


disability. 


ASSETS OVER $44,000,000.00 
VICTOR MORIN, LL.D., Supreme Chief Ranger 


Head Office: - 


- Toronto, Canada 


A SIMPLE ACCIDENT ON YOUR PREMISES— 
OR AWAY FROM YOUR PREMISES—CAN 
» COST YOU YOUR HOME! 


Accidents dnd injuries to visitors, tradespeople and others are 
caused by defective steps, slippery walks, insecure railings, highly 


ished floors, carelessly left playthings, children and adults on 
cles, sliced golf balls, stray gun shots and bites of dogs. 


. The wise home owner protects his home and his other resources 


‘with a Personal Liability Policy. This 


policy also pays legal 


expenses, even if claim is groundless. This form of insurance is 


available also to tenants. 


The British ‘Northwestern Fire Insurance Compahy Personal 


Liability Pol 


offers a wide coverage for a very small cost. Con- 


sult:your British Northwestern agent, or write us for details. 


BR INSURANCE COMPANY 


| HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA: 217 BAY S8T., TORONTO 


J. H. Riddel, Managing Director 


V.G. Creber, Asst. Manager 


A.C. Ruby, Br. Mgr. WINNIPEG M. Nevill, Br. Mgr., VANCOUVER. 


Nova” Scotia, 


| Metropolitan Has 


Big Life Insurance Company Now 7: Years Ole 


sicna"Sptemtiag Tei pa 
ns, 
cies, the largest part being indus- 


Development Policy 


ting 14,136 . poli-/ ies, the 


In 1894, Vice- dent Haley Fiske 
us development life 


millions the first year. 

Mr. Fiske’s programme coincided 
with a period of great development 
in Canada’s history. Meanwhile, life 
insurance was be more 
appreciated. The average holdings 

w from $63 per capita in 1894 to 

194 in 1917. 

Metropolitan kept in step with the 
expansion. 

Under the direction of Dr. Lee K. 


Metropolitan in 1910, at Montreal. Its 
nursing and health services have 
since spread across the country. In 
the last war the company insured a 
large number of the first Canadian 
contingent at a sma". extra premium 
charge. It also invested $244 mil- 
lions in Victory bonds. 

During these years it took over the 


in 1922 it bégan writing both classes, 
in which it has since built up a large 
volume. : 
Canadian Office Authorized 
It was in 1924 that 4 
office 


r of 
the National War Finance Committee 
and. has worked actively on the Vic- 
tory-Loan campaigns, .The company 
employs more than 1,000 in 
Ottawa and more than 2,000 agents in 
the- field. The self-contained Cana- 
dian unit shares in the 75 years of 
growth of the whole company. 


How New Tax Deductions 
Hit the Wage Earner 


Next week Canadian income tax- 
payers will start paying their taxes 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, Those who 
pay on a quarterly basis will make 


their first payment March 31, Those 
deriving their income from salary 
or wages and having their tax de- 
ducted. at the source will have first 
deductions under the new system 
made the. first payday in April. 

New tables of the deductions are 
now being distributed to employ: 
These new deductions will general- 
ly be higher than previously be- 
cause: the taxpayer will now get 
no credit for his national defense 
deductions in 1942, and the new de- 
ductions aim at getting 95% of the 
total tax due including the com- 
pulsory savings portion. 

In the following table are shown 


the old and new deductions in a 
number of salary brackets; The first 
column in each scale shows the total 
tax including compulsory savings. 
The second column shows the com- 
pulsory savings portion. The first 
column minus the second column 
gives the non-refundable part. Per- 
sons who have other classes of ap- 
proved savings such as life insur- 
ance premiums, mortgage principal 
payments on their own residences, 
subject to the provisos established 
by the regulations may set these off 
against their’ compulsory savings 
portion, According to the new bud- 
get proposals, individuals may now 
offset payments on Dominion Gov- 
ernmen® annuities against their 
compulsory savings. 

Examples of the new deductions 
with comparisons follow. 


ON WEEKLY PAY BASIS 
Single, No Dependents 


New Scale 


Total 


~ 


5.25 
9.50 
11.65 
15.90 
21,10 * 
100s debedtccdcSeuarte. aw 
ee No 


Cee eCeOoe See Oe eEGEeee 
eeeeeeeeeesceoseeoseesee 
ee eeeeeeeeseeeseteeeee 


1.20 
6.40 
8.50 
12.70 
17.20 
36.20 


eeeeeRoneeseereerseseee 


eeceeseeseeeee 


eee eweseeeereaeterse 


Married, Two Dependents 
$ $ 


65 
2.50 


92.25 


eeeceeeses Veeeerersee 


Deduction 
$ ‘ 


Former Scale 
Savings Total Savings 
Portion Deduction Portion 
$, $ $ 
1.90 *3.80 180 
2.65 7.36 2.52 
3.05 9.15 2.88 
3.80 12.74 3.60 
. 4.55 17.18 4,32 
7.60 34.03 7.20 


Dependents 
$ $ $ 


90 87 
4.92 3.04 
3.60 
4.50 
5.40 
9.00 


60 
3.20 
3.80 
4.75 
5.70 
9.50 30.97 

s § 

29 29 

1.69 1,17 

3.51 2.16 

7.13 414 
11.08 6.28 
27.77 10.80 


32 
1.25 
2.30 
4.40 
6.65 

11.40 


ON MONTHLY PAY BASIS 


Single, No Dependents 
New Scale. 


Total 
Deduction 
$ 


Monthly 
Income 


10.70 
19.55 
39.00 
61.80 


eeeeeeseerrereoreoese 


84.25 ¢ 


110.40 
212.55 
506.05 


eeeeeeeeeereeneeeeees 


Former Scale 
Savings Total Savings 
Portion ~ Deduction Portion 

$ $ $ 
5.35 7.63 5.06 
7.60 15.21 7.20 
11.40 29.96 10,80 
15,20 49.23 14.40 
19,00 68.16 18.00 
22.80 90.58 21.60 
38:00 178.04 36.00 
63.35 432.73 60.00 


Married, No Dependents 
$ $- 


13.60 
19.00 
23.75 
28.50 
47.50 
79.15 


Married, Two Dependents 
$ 


10.05 
30.95 
52.50 
75.70 
174.10 
458.05 _ 


eeeeeeereeeeoseeeeee 


eeeeeeeteeeeneereeees 


ee ee eesebeeeeeeseeeee 


505 , 
15,50 
26.45 
34.20 
57.00 

* 95.00 


6.73 
24.87 
44.02 
63.95 

150.48 


402.84 


54.00 
90.00 


rust, tohold all: 


of suspicion with respect:to the 
bona ‘fides.of the: whole thing?” 


«Mr, Sellar described the. man- 


@ | ner in'which ‘the Crown com- 
panies came‘-into ‘being’ at the 


"| instigation of the late 
don Scott. 


Cangda, in an address before the 
Society of ¢ ‘Accountants 


| of the Province of Quebec: 


of $360 millions‘a- 


the 10 manufacturing ‘companies, 
$140 millions, while: the: adminis- 
trative companies “cost about '$2 

“As to the‘future of :these:com- 
panies,” Mr,:Sellar said, '“‘no-opin- 
jon need be formed. They: are 


| war enterprises; Some‘may have 


a postwar’ place ‘in ‘the economy 
of Canada; others’ have none. But 
either they’ or)a-new scheme of 
bodies have’a: place’in' the plan- 
ning for the «peace. ‘Canada: ‘has 
poured many hundreds ~of - mil- 
lions into’ plants, machinery‘ and 
supplies. A eis 4 

“The day: will*come when+a: di- 
version ‘to’ civil: needs. can take 
place. That, *1I--submit, ‘cannot 
wisely» be done:'by hanging out 
an auctioner’s banner and knock- 
ing down plants,’ machinery ard 
store inventories, inall their vari- 
‘ous categories, to the highest 
bidder. That could prove: disas- 
trous to Canadian economy, It 
might have a distressing effect 
on many communities. By cre- 
ating unfair competition, it could 
bankrupt ‘long-established and 
well-managed concerns of many 
kinds.” 


Have: Double Value 
Appraising . the value of * the 
companies from both a wartime 
and a postwar viewpoint, Mr. 
Sellar saw jin them: a'double sig- 
nificance from ‘an ‘administrative 
and public service angle., These 

he summed ‘up as:follows: 


1, They may contain the 
germ of a possible solution: to 
' certain problems where’ the con-: 
stitutional rights -of the national 
and provincial government make 
difficult the:application ‘of: rules 
of jurisdiction. : 
2. They demonstrate that the, 


' standards of-commercial enter-, 


prise are not incompatible with 
those regulating. public ,admin- 
istration. 


Set New. Principle 


They have established, said Mr. 
Sellar, and: the-public apparently 
is willingly accepting, the prin- 
ciple that co-operative manage- 
ment can be: substituted for de- 
partmentalism: -without’ abuses 
resulting. ’ 

“Does it not-mean:that‘the way 
is being paved ‘whereby the pub- 
lic may profit from the talent and 
experience of the executive group 
that has taken: the place of those 
forceful old gentlemen. whose 
mere association ‘with. a public 
plan was sufficient to-raise a cloud 


. 
‘ ‘ 


Fire Insurance Premiums Down|} 


But Loss Ratio Climbs Higher 


Fire insurance premiums written 


‘lin Canada by Dominion. licensed 


companies totalled $47.8 millions, 
according to a preliminary estimate 
prepared by G. D. Finlayson, super- 
intendent of insurance at Ottawa. 

The figures are taken after de- 
ducting registered or licensed re- 
insurance and show a decline of $28 
millions or 5.51% from 1941. 

Declines in total premiums .were 
shown by all three. groups: Cana- 
dian, British and foreign companies. 
The decrease from the previous 
year was proBably due to the large 
volume'of premiums written on a 
three-year term on mercantile risks 
by. stock companies for the first 
time in 1941, 

Insured fire losses incurred, less 
registered reinsurance, were .$208 
millions, about $2.4 millions 
than in the previous year, the loss 
ratio being .43.6% compared with 
36.34% in 1941. ; 

British companies showed the 
lowest loss ratio at 42.51%, with 
Canadian companies at 43.38% and 
foreign companies at 44.66%. 

Among the provinces, Prince Ed- 
ward Island the lowest loss 
ratio at 25.37%. bec had the 
highest at 53.66%. loss ratios 
by provinces were: Alberta, 42.48%; 
British Columbia, 41.19%; Manitoba, 
25.86%; New Brunswick, 41.32%; 

49.46%; Ontario, 


41.87%; Saskatchewan, 28.07%; “all 
other Canada,” 9.31%. 


Total net prems. .writ. 47, 
Canadian co's. ..... 
British co's. .....+05 


F. ©. Reddrop, formerly assist- 
ant manager at the Toronto branch 
of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Insurance Co, has been 
named assistant manager at the To- 


gg branch of the Royal Insurance 


Dominion Appraisal 
. Company Limited 


‘The .Authori 
Values in Candia Rens Cant 
to Coast. 


Equipped fo carry out work of any 
magnitude within @° ceeeeniate 
space of time. - o- 


137 Waliertor St. Wes 
, . West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


MONTREAL 
University Tower Building, 
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Every home with 
a child needs. 
Life Insurance 

PROTECTION 


How much money.do you save each 
— How long will it be until you 

ve saved enough to be able to say 
“my family’s focure is; "2 

In many instances, the only way to 
itnmediately provide for fature secu: 
oy Bao by Life’ Insurance. “Through 
a real Life of Canada policy you 
can cteate today-a substantial éstate 
for your loved ories, at a cost geared 
to limited wartime,incomes.: 's 
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Hon» Gor-}4 


The, plan adopted was:the crea~})|’ 
tion. of the, Crown company for}] . 


each : special activity, with the 


Minister as the exclusive sharg-} J 


holder. 


The ; outstanding ‘difference’ be- | 


tween the: financial statement of 
the companies and those of ord- 


inary corporations, Mr, ‘Sellar | 


told ‘the society, is the treatment 
of fixed assets. A» Crown corpor- 
ation:.does not own its: lands, 
buildings and machinery. These 


‘are provided rent free by the 


government, the cost being charg- 
ed to the department’s .expendi- 
tures for/the year, In other words 
the investment ‘is liquidated. as a 
current expenditure and they. 
are not ‘treated’ as assets in’ the 
public. account. The same fac- 
tors apply to’ investments’ made 
to the purchasing companies. and 


to working capital advances made |. 


to:the operating companies, 


E.C.WARD - 


Manager of London branch of 
Confederation Life Association 
the completion of 30 


member of the senior production 
club of Confederation Life. and 
has a long record as an outstand- 
ing personal producer. Since 
sande Listy arogions ta tolons 

es progress in volume 
of business.in force. 


“7. told him-all about:my: brother in the Merchant Marine* 


Keep it under , 


your 


Stetson Hats for Men’$6.50-up | 


Brock’ $6 
Kensington: $5 


Women-of:today-wear Stetson’ Hats‘too- 


~MADE IN CANADA- 


JOHN: B. STETSON’COMPANY: (CANADA) ‘LIMITED’ 


- 
- i EEO LIES. MEE ALE! AL ET TIES CE RAEE LRRD I SIR AMES A 
en EEEEREEneeneneneneeee 


Canada Steamship Lines has de- 
clared a dividend of 5% or $2.50 a 
share on the preferred’stock, for the 
year 1942, payable April'1 to.share- 
holders ‘of record March 20. Divi- 
dends at the rate.of 5% per-annum 

. . 
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The Royal’ Bank of Canada. ig: 
your natural point of contact’ 
in the South American market; 
a source.of ready information ~ 
on trade problems and a natural’ 


avenue through which to 


conduct your collections and: 


other banking business in 
- the south. 


Established in South America 
. for over a quarter of a century, 
‘branches of this bank serve the * 


about, it now? Call or. write 


MRS cn 


Ss 


accimulate on*this ‘issue ‘as from 
Jan..1 last, payable-sethi-annually ig 
January “and .July.-The*first divie 
dend.on ‘such basis“ isexpected 
be. paid July.2,next,.amounting 
$1.25: a share. 
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Hope to Maintain Present Production Rate of 
: bee e 
- Nearly 3 Million Tons Annually for 1943, 
-But Wood Supply Still Uncertain ~ 
pa ON From Our Own Corréspondent - ae 
MONTREAL. — Chahge-over of 
Canada’s newsprint industry from-a 
power to a wood economy is the most 
important development to have oc- 
curred in the last six months.. 
the latter hinges the ability of the 
operators. to produce sufficient paper 
to satisfy market demands. ; 
There are so many “ifs” in the 
newsprint picture that it is not pos- 
sible to be. dogmatic in appraising 
future trend of production. .How- 
ever, on the basis of present calcu- 
lations, Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturérs will produce this Year close 
‘to three ‘million tons. 


200,000 Tons Léss 


Actually ‘there has been no change 
in the-situation since R. L. Weldon, 
‘Newsprint: Administrator, recently 
stated that output this year would be 
| 200,000 tons and possibly more under 
the figures for 1942. 

Last year Canadian mills turned 
out a little less than 3.2 million tons. 
|< -This; ‘in turn, was 238,000 tons less 
- than in 1988. 

‘On the basis of a three million ton 
output, however, the industry should 
be in a position to meet all reason- 
able demands, 

The ability to reach this mark de- 
pends upon many factors, principally 
wood. 
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as was the case list year, when the 
floods came unexpectedly early and 
left a large amount of pulpwood 
stranded in the woods, the wood sup- 
ply situation could deteriorate very 
rapidly, : 

It\is factors such as these which 
keep the newsprint men from “going 
out on a limb” and making optimis- 
tic or pessimistic statements on fu- 
ture operations. There are too many 
uncertainties in their business -to 
warrant forecasting too far ahead. 

Another item is the war situation, 
which can change overnight. There 
may be press to reduce size of 










































quantities of pulp for other purposes. 

Then there is the political angle, 
a sample of which was experienced 
just recently when the War Produc- 
tioh Board decided to ration the use 
of newsprint paper by another 10% 
on April. This plan was deferred, 
but there is no reason for thinking 
that such a scheme may not be car- 
ried out at a later date. an 

Aside from all these factors bear-. 
ing on production, Canadian news- 
print men are inclined to believe 
that on the basis of present outlook, 
the present rate of production can 
be maintained. 
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Canads. are thousands >. 
Acris who bayeomteiaed tees man, 
id positions and ny successes 




































New regulations may affect 
your envelopes — We shall be 
glad to check over your styles 
and sizes and advise you with 
regard to the changes which 
are coming. 

Warning: If you are design- 
ing new office forms to fit 

2. 


Power No Problem 


Nine months ago poWer supply 
was the greatest problem to the in- 
dustry in Quebec and Ontario. Now 


cients, cheques, ete, be sure to || ‘#king away several hundred thou- ee Paperboard Output xe : 
‘nue our representative check J) sand peat lg gh dss fp Lack of Labor Now Hitting Practically Every |Moves Up in January | OSL SON IIIS ROR Os 
i“ ‘* “4 — . ' . 
a tuatehing ead an tet eirecies ‘to aa rint ‘and Industry on West Coast: Efforts Being Mad Paperboard production in the | SS Wee SO ‘ 
im sizes’ of envelopes before print- a P G ry St; 8 be £ ade | united States in January totalled Titee one 3 
> ing. This will avoid waste. other pulp and paper operators is list M W. 7 467,841 tons, a slight increase over | VSI SY ? * 
Telephone for information or || Unlikely. to Enlist More ‘omen the 458,808 tons prodiiced in -Det., | SONY D ELLIOTT FISHER LIMITED * 
send us one of each size of The wood supply is the nub of the From Our Own Correspondent ‘ 1942, but under the 599,541 tons | N) Sy UNDERWOO : s 
envelope you use that.we may [/ whole situation. Recent reports on} VANCOUVER. — British Colum-| Fishing, another seasonal industry | turned out in Jan., 1942. Y) Sy Makers of Underwoed Typewriters = | 
ee ee forthcom- cutting, etc., have been more cheer- | bia faces the most. critical shortage | becoming active as spring approach- | New orders received during the \) \) Joseph L, Seitz, President g 
ful. But newsprint men are careful | of manpower since the beginning of | es, will require several thousand |™0"th increased 14,615 tons over e 


per to point out that the situation can | the war, and almost every major in- 
change rapidly. dustry is seriously affected. 


For instance, the recent govern-|. Logging and lumbering, base metal 
ment bonus 8 $1 a cord on firewood fining, construction, fishing and 


may have an influence on pulpweod farming, and even the typical war’ 


operations. industries such as shipbuilding, are 
Elements a Factor feeling the pinch. * 


, Spring floods, of course, are highly | ‘The situation has resulted from 
important in the eastern area. If the| heavy enlistments and the draft, re- 
same condition prevails this spring | moval of Japanese from. the coastal 


-, | area, and the-drift of country work- 
Abitibi Power & Paper 


ers to metropolitan regions.” 
last fall some 3,000 men came to 
the coast from the prairies on tem- 
& * 
Company, Limited 
a. TORONTO, ONT. 
nen ‘Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 


















porary work permits. Most of them 
will return to the prairies unless 
Ottawa dczides they are more use- 
fully employci in British Columbia. 
The status of 1°) copper miners now 
working at Britannia and Granby 


* ie on temporary basis is being studied 


mills at at Ottawa. 
* Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Fallsy Ont. Seasonal Industries 
, Pine Fails, Man. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. Northern construetion projects 
° ’ Fort William, Ont. and coast logging camps, shut down 
Sault Ste Marie £2009 Ari) rs during the winter months, are call- 
Port ur, Ont. ing for more men. 
Newsprint B. C. farm labor is so scarce that a 


federal-provincial programme is be- 
ing organized to recruit aland army 
from women, students and army- 
Lrejected male workers. It is esti- 
(mated that the farms need 15,000. 


Groundwood Pulp _— News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 
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wsprinit Operators | 


eager has applied’ for a 


newspapers in order to release larger | 





B.C. Manpower Shortage 
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ne rove om vb ee! (Growing More Serious 


-}.souree of seasonal labor, but we are 
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lish and operate fish traps at Sooke 


d servation policy it seems likely that | 
on the’ southern end of Vancouver 


the Fraser River salmon fishery will 
be restored to its earlier proportions 
and yield possibly $30 million or 
more annually, Chief obstacie in the 
past has been the damage done by 
rockslides at Hell’s Gate. These are 
now, being overcome. =—st 


Purchasers Urge 
(Pulp Conservation 
Suggest Use of Lower 


en he se cE EA Ce Dy 
Re hadiin tee) by selling them today for 


of materials will permit the paper PRIS: 
industry to furnish 14.5 million tons 


this year, the paper committee of : 

the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents of New York, has urged 

its members to change paper’ speci- . 


fications immediately. 

Federal procurement departments 
already are taking steps to revise 
government specifications on many: 
types, and grades of paper excepting 


Typewriters M& 
serve 


SCHICKELGRUBER 
























lease of seven miles of ‘foréshore 
from the Provincial Government, 
and the Federal Government is: be- 
ing asked to sanction the traps. 

‘Tom Reid, chairman of the Inter- 
national. Pacific Salmon Commis- 
sion, is onpesing the move on the 
ground that it will reduce earnings 
and operations of individual fisheér- 
men : 








































The proposal may lead to contro- 
versy because traps have long been 
a disputed method of catching sal- 
mon, notwithstanding the finding of 
a royal commission two years ago 
which favored continued operations 
of trapsat Sooke by Sooke Harbor 
Fishing Co. and J-H. Todd & Sons. 

B. C. Packers takes the stand that 
if traps can be-operated by one com- 
pany the same privilege should be 
accorded. others. 

Long Range Study 

Meanwhile the salmon commission 
is continying its eight-year explora- 
tion of the Fraser River salmon situ- 
ation. Not until 1945 will it be ready 
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only ‘the rag papers such as map, abd » is working for Hitler ; : : Cana 
to lay down its recommendations for| chart blueprint, tracing, technical f Ne aaa them for her own war effort—wurgently! 
a permanent policy aiming at per-/ ard papers of a permanent nature, See een are Sof 
petuation of the fishery and division | it was pointed out, and business Because tanks and a ae 
of the annual ‘catch between Cana- | must*follow suit.” the same ¢ production new 





dian and American fishermen on a 
50-50. basis. 

The commission will not concern 
catching salmon. It will merely state 


In suggesting “a de-grading of! 
pulp finished, the committee urged 
the use of a greater amount of de- 
inked book paper, increased 
amounts of various other grades of 
waste paper, slightly more clay in 
papers, but not exceeding 5% in 
fine papers, and the use of ground- 
wooed pulp in many types and 
grades of paper where it has not 
been permitted in the past, ; 


pewriters to. be restricted:. Yet,» the 

med Forces and War Industries need 
more—thousands more! : 

Be patriotic! Sell your idle typewriters to 
Canada for CASH—at premium prices. When 
factory-rebuilt, Underwood Elliott Fisher will 

~ place them in full-time, front-line jobs! , 
Standard or noiséless models, made since 

January 1st, 1928, are wanted. Phone or write 

today—giving make, model and serial numbers: 










































































































those reported for December. Un- 
filled orders at the end of the 
month showed an increase of 31,537 
tons to 325,314 tons this is the larg- | 
est figure reported since last March. 






workers, many of whom drifted into 
other work since last season. 

Approximately 700 more men are 
required for coal mines, and the 
logging camps arereported ‘to need 
more than 4,000 men to maintain full 
production. : 

Gerald .Heller, chairman of the 
war industries co-ordinating com- 
mittee here, says that the spring 
movement of workers from. war 
plants -to outside occupations has 
reached serious proportions. 

“Many of our men have two occu- 
pations,” said Heller. “In winter they 
work here on the coast, but when 
spring comes they grow restless and 
head. for the interior—back to the 
farms or to the woods, and some of 
them go-fishing. i 
4 “The prairies have been a valuable 


Head Office: (35 Victoria St., Torénts. Branches in all cities. 
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Josing men every week—men who 
are going back to their prairie farm 
jobs.” } 
Every effort is being made to en- 
roll a maximum number of women, 
and thousands are today engaged in 
occupations that were exclusively 
male a few months ago—in the met- 
allurgical plants at Trail, in the pulp 
and paper mills, planing mills, ply- 
wood factories, shipyards and air- 
craft plants. , 
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Use of Newsprint 


Off in Febraary | 


Decline of 3.7% Re 
corded——Volume of Ad- 
vertising Shows Gain © 


Apparent total consumption of 
newsprint in the United States in 
February, at 280,139 tons, was 10,721 
tops, or 3.7%, lower than in Feb., 
1942, according to the Newsprint 
Association of Canada. The cumula- 
tive decrease in the first two months 
of this year over last was 2.9%. 

Shipments. from Canada during 
the first two months of this year 
represented 71% of total U. S. sup- 
ply, compared with 72% inthe same 
period last year. Shipments from 
U.S. mills represented 24% of the 
‘| total, against 23% a year ago, while : 
Newfoundland’s share remained un- | ‘ 
changed at 5%. j 

A. decline in consumption of 
newsprint usually is reflected in ; 
sires. SG vets Mey a ere The list of these towns of 2500 population and up occupies two 
in February, newspaper advertising } 2 . is tachiaelen 
pe ee one sea whole pages in the Star Weekly's circulation book. clu 
creased 8.7%, over Feb,,. 1942. By : 
was a better showing than in Janu- towns and cities in British Columbia and on the Prairies; scores 


Py. regiatios Wel tieiae \nevenes of busy centres in Ontario and Quebec; all those thriving towns : | 
adhe Sig Phen 2 yall ge * and cities in the Maritimes. Think of all the English-speaking . 
: eee 2 homes in all those towns and cities — the Star Weekly goes into 5 
42 out of every hundred of them. : 































New England Power 
Working Out SEC Order 


; This is the cream of the Canadian market. These towns are the 
New England Power Association, 


subsidiary of International Hydro- hub of manufacturing activities, of fishing, farming. mining, Ane 
with the Seanad ‘the Securities lumbering operations. » 
and Exchange Commission ordering * 
enna ee eee See So if you, as an advertiser, are preparing¢or the day when selling 
ing companies, according to a state- : & 
eet Ree A ee, SS will replace rationing, think of Canada’s urban centres — and 
PiMir, Moore believed the objective) think of the Star Weekly which-covers them so completely. 


could be accomplished “without the 


“re gas 
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i i ibstantial ! , ‘ 
Sete ie portion ariich ‘ow . Of course, the Star Weekly’ covers the 
eT art” Laukit i “ahaoe _ smaller centres just as thoroughly. If you'd 
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exceptions.” ze like the complete story, write for our new 

In its findings, S.E.C. ‘ruled a = .* 

t assets now meek by New “Distribution of Circulation” book. Ss 7, | S 4 rN & 

ngland Power, Rhode Island Pub- : ; Z PS 

c Service, Massachusetts Power & ; 
Light and North Boston Lighting 
Properties should be combined into 
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SIMPSONS, UMITED | 
“NO'BICE Xs hereby given that a 
den dollar and 


of One 
cents LD ger 







Six and: eee  tesaee 
Cumulative Pretivenia” Bhishe "be 7 


the Company has been fecaned 
payable May 1, 1943 to shareholders 
of record as at the close of 
on March 31, 1943. The cana 
books will not be closed. 

By Order of the Board. 

Frank Hay, 
z : Secrétary 

Toronto, March 22, 1943 
petersenii ne iiibaieittendieecdialiliity 


Blue. Ribbon Corporation 
Limited 

Notice is hereby given that &@ divi- 
dend of sixty-two and a half cents 
‘(62%c) per share on the Preferred 
Shares of the Compahy has been 
declared payable on and after the 
first day of May, 1943, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
the 3ist day of March, 1943. 


Dated at Toronto this 15th day of 
March, a F . 


D. W. LAVERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Power Corporarion or GANABA 





6% First Curnulative 


Preferred Stock 


No. 71, quarterly, $1.50 per share. 


6% Non-Cumulative Pert tin 
Preferr tock (Par Value $50 


Ni GS, quarter x per share. 
Payable A raises 4 1943, to 
of ecard at the close of 


business March 19th, 1943. 
L. C, HASKELL, F.C.1.3., 
Secretary 


Mentreal, February 26th,.1943. « : 


Sheep Creek Gold Mines 
Limited 
‘(Non-Personal Liability) 
Notice of Dividend No. 28 


Notice is hereby given that a 
Quarterly Dividend of four cents'per- 
share has been declared on the paid- 
up Capital Stock of the Com pene 
payable on the 15th day of Apr 
1943, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 3ist day of 

arch, 1943. 

Persons holding certificates not 
registered in their ndme, commonly 
known as “street” certificates, should 
have them registered.in their name 
by the Company’s transfer agents, 
Prudential Trust Company Limited, 
at their office,475 Howe Street, Van-a 
C., or at their office, 217 

Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, on or 
before 3lst March next. 

By Order of the Board. 


JAMES ANDERSON, 


Secretary. 
Vancouver, B.C., 
March 17th, 1943. f. 








eres. B 


Canada Northern Power 


Cerporation, Limited 
The Board of Directors Stud 
this day the following 

Cumulative, Pri ed, Stock 





DIVIDEND — 


Chartered Trust and 


Exeeutor Company 


NOTICE -. hereby given that a 

cme of 1% has been declared on 

d-up \g Stock of Char- 

‘Trust an 4 Executor Company 

ne the quarter ending March @ist, 

1943, payable April Ist, 1943, to share- 

h rs of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 15th, 1943. 


- By Order of the Board, 
E. W. McNEILL, 


Secretary. |. 


Dated at Toronto, ~; 
February 25th, 1943 


Montreal Tramways ~~ 


Company 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


NOTICE is hereby given that in accord- 
ance with the By-laws of the Company; 
Meeting of the Share- 
holders’ of MONTREAL TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY will be held at the Company’s 
Offices, Tramways Building, 159 Craig 
Street West, Montreal, P.Q., at 12 o’clock 
_ e Thursday, the 29th day of April, 

ee will be held for the 

aamuion dagel rt, Election 

of Directors, and eel nsaction of such 

other business as may legally come before 

clang will be closed frém 
Books ¢ 

re od 1943, to the 28th day 


of 
gt april: 1903, days inclusive, 


ras ar thas beard; 


phe DUBEE, 
tary-Treasurer. 


Montreal, January 26th, m1. 


Montreal, January 90th, UAB 
The Shawinigan Water and 
"Power Company” 





ajigank ot twenty tw qt) en 
a foo ars Oe has pe eouinon oo 
the 
ca record Seat ae 
7 ae . ee panei, 


bce 


tbe i 
| came to 
pate’ same wanton 8 


which presumably can‘be 
moved to the heed. of. the lakes for 
- | delivery in July. 

At the same ek the benefit of 
the market was extended to — 
ers delivering new’ wheat in 
country. Elevator com -be- 
buying ‘wheat at country 
points on the basis of July prices, 
whereas previously all new deliv- 
eries had been going to the ment 
Board. 

The ' elevator companies, since 
the beginning of the crop year, had 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








Federal Grain Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


esas NOTICE that a Dividend of 

r share on the 6%% Cumula- 

ie eference Shares of the Com- 
pany, on account of arrears of Divi- 
gends, has been declared, payable on 
May ist, 1943, ‘to shareho ders of 
at 7. om of “business on 


- 15th, 1 
he hie Bi bg books of the Com- 
pany relating to the said’ Preference 
hares will be cl from the close 
of business on April 15th, 1943, until 
the close of business on May ist, 1943, 
By order of the Board. 
R. C. Gage, Secretary. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
22nd March, 1943, 


reco. 








Lawrence Corporation 
Limited : 
DIVIDEND NOTICE _ .... 
Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-Five Cents 
(25c) per share has been declared on 
the issued and outstanding shares of 
Class “A” 4% Cumulative Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock of the Company, 
an boy April 15th, 1943, to share- 
olders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 22nd, 1 
By Order of the Bogrd. 
L. A. TUCKER, 


Secretary. 
820 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Que. 
March 18th, 1943. °° 





St. Lawrence Paper Mills 
Company Limited 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Notice is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75c) per.share has been declared on 
the issued and outstanding shares - 
Preferred Stock of the Com 
— April 15th, 1943, to» 
lders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 22nd, 1943. 
By Order of the Board. 


L. A. TUCKER, 


Secretary. 
820 Sun Life Building, ad 
Montreal, Que. 
March 18th, 1943. 








Proprietary Mines 
Limited « 
DIVIDEND NQ, 10 
OTICE is hereby given that a age 
dend Five Cents per share has n 
declared on the issued capital stock 
of the’ Company, payable in .Canadian 
Funds on May 6th, 1943, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on April 
Sth, 1943. 
By, Order of the Board, 
J. ING pee on 


cretary-Treasurer, 
March Tr 1943, 


CANADA MALTING CO. 
LIMITED 


NOTICE 


“NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of 
CANADA «MALTING CO., LIMITED, 
will be held at the, Mount "Royal Hotel, 
in the City of Montreal, on Thursday, 
the 29th day of April, 1943, at the hour 
of 11:30 in thé™forenoon, to receive =, 
if thought fit, adopt and approve 
Annual Statement and Auditors’ Report 
to elect directors and appoint auditors 
for the ensuing year, and to fix the 
auditors’ remuneration, and to transact 
such othe> business as may properly come 
before an Annual Meeting. 
By order of the Board 
JOHN P. HEIGHTON, 
Secreta 


Montreal, Quebec, 
February 23, 1943. 

NOTICE to Holders of Share Warrants 
under on ne of the Company 
A it the Company. 

Tndeteeol Bare Warrants, in order 
to vote at the i neeg meeting, must 
deposit their share warrants with. the 
Toronto General Corporation, the 
Transfer Agent of the Company, or with a 
chartered k, and receive a. voting 
certificate, which must be produced at the 

or filed with a proxy before: the 
meeting. Porta for this. gurpene ¢e0_be 
obtained from the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, the Transfer t of the 
Company at its Toronto office or — 
the office of the Canada Malting Co 
Limited, ‘Royal Bank Building, Toronta. 


The Steel 

_ Company 

of Canada, 
Limited 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND NO. 127 
Notice is aoe given that a divi- 


Toronto, Ont., 





dend of seven as — ts (75c) .per 
share on the Shares of 
the Company has onan ‘Seclared for 
the quarter March 31, 1943, 
payable May, 1943, to shareholders 
of record at the close of b 

April 7, 1943. 


By Order of the Board, “a 
‘HS * S. ALEXAND , 

: Secretary. 

idestion, Cotinds, March 11, 1943. 










.dend of one 





The spread between May and 
July has been less than a full car- 


€\rying charge, and its narrowness 


at first seemed to discount the idea 
that the new buying which ‘hos 
lately come into the market, main- 
ly from United States sources, has 
been as a hedge against inflation. 
Presumably buyers with that ob-: 
ject in mind would want to place 
their purchases as far forward as 
possible, especially when they 
could do ‘so at a very narrow 
spread. But there has also been 
buying on the part of millers, both 
Canadian and American; who 
want to be sure of protecting near- 
by needs, and to be protected 
against any shortage of geliver- 
able wheat in May, such as might 
arise from ——— difficul- 
ties, 
New Market Intveat 

The new interests which have 
come into the market during the 
last two weeks have bought sub- 
stantial quantities, probably over 
40 million bushels. It is generally 


{supposed that most of the sales 


have bgen on the part of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 
Insistent as the demand -has 





Notice 
‘4 8) City of Montreal 
% Consolidated 
Fund 
Registered Stock 
e semi-annual interest on cas 


ll be paid on May 
er books will be ed ean from 





oe 
the Ist to the 30th April inclusively. 


L, ROBERGE, 


Director of Finance. 
City Hall, 
Montreal, 20th March, 1943. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
The Canadian Bank of | 


Commerce 
Dividend No. 225 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
one- per cent 
Canadian gery on the paid-up 
capital f this Bank has 
declared for the quarter 30th 
per. 1943, and that the same will 
be payable at the Bank and its 
Branches on and after Saturday,, ist 
aay nee to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on the 31st 
March, 1943. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 
By Order of the Board, f 
S. M. WEDD, 
General Manager. 
Toronto, 12th March, 1943. 


The Dominion Bank 
Dividend No, 242 

Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of two per cent u Eee the paid 
up capital stock of Institution 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending 30th April, 1943. The divi- 
dend will be Sayable at the Head 
Office of the Bank and its Branches 
on and vi Se ral the first day 
of May areholders of 
record lot the 15th April, 1943, 

By Order of the Board, 


ROBERT RAE, 
General Manager. 





Toronto, llth March, 1943. 


-PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED ~ 


Notice is hereby given that Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend of 1%% on 
Preferred Stock has been declared 
by PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED, 
payable April Ist, 1943, to Sharehold- 
ers of Record at close of business 
March 15th, 1943. 

W. S. BARBER, 
. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Toronto, Ont. ; 


The Toronto Mortgage 
Company 
Quarterly Dividend 

4 Notice is “See 7 va that a dividend of 
$1.25. per share the a Capitai 
Stock of this Command, has been declared 
for the current ——— and that the same 
will be payable on and after 

1st April, 1943 


to Shareholders of record on the books of 
the Conipany at the cldse of business on 
15th instant. —_, 





By order of the Board, 
WALTER, GILLESPIE,- 

: \ Manager.. 

4th March, 1943. 


Gn ) 


San Antonio Gold Mines 


Limited. 
(No Personal Liability) 


Dividend No. 19 
‘Notice is given’ that a dividend 
of 7c a share, and an extra dividend of 3c 
a share, making 10c a share in all, has 
been declared on the outstanding capital 





stock of the + payable in Cana- 
dian — day of April, 1943, 
to shareho! of record at the close of 
business on the ist day of April, 1943. 


eee tence conta 
‘M. SNYDER, 


f sf 


v 










congestion of elevators which 
exists has to give a new ele- 
ment of strength to the | 
market. Ae So gt see 
With all available elevator space. 


_. There is a belief that it would be 
sound to open: the October future 
for trading, to widen still further 
the base of the market. Probably 
action in that respect will be de- 
layed as long as there is any un- 
certainty about the government 
yielding to pressure to advance 
the Wheat Board basic price from 
90 cents to $1 for the next crop 
year. But there need be no other 
reason for delay. .. , 

From the delivery. standpoint 
there will be no line of demarca- 
tion between the old and the new 
crop years. Wheat deliveries are 
restricted now by lack of elevator 
room, and they will continue on 
the same restricted b. without 
significant change, after another 
crop is harvested, 

Buying from the United States is 
more insistent for coarse grains 
tham for wheat, but offerings are 
limited by difficulty- of getting 
railway cars for direct shipments, 
or for forwarding to the.head of 


the situation may be so handled 
as to choke off the promising de- 
velopment of an export trade that 
western. Canada. The suggestion | 




















profits might be impounded, seems 
to be based on the idea that all 
that matters is to prevent profit- 
eering, instead of the: useful dis- 
position of a great part of: the 
West’s surplus grain. 
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e, for example, that export 


Reluetance to remove the ceil- 


ings apparently is based partly on 
the fuar that western farmers may 
be tempted by high prices to sell 
all their feed grains, instead of 
producing livestock themselves. 
That fear is considered to be 
groundless by agricultural ex- 
perts, who point out that even if 
prices were much higher for grain, 
it would still pay to feed it in west- 
ern Canada, while the largest im- 
aginable export trade, under pres- 
ent difficulties of transportation, 
would still 
great quantities of grain which 
can only be utilized by feeding. 


ave farmers with 





The Business | 


Of Farming 


By GORDON L. SMITB 


“It is absolutely certain that we’ 
haye to grow a larger pro- 
portion of our food at home.” 


Those words of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill in: his Sunday 
broadcast are of vital importance to 
every Canadian farmer and to every 
citizen of this Dominion whose wel- 
fare is-evén remotely tied in with 
Canadian agriculture. 


4 


in Dependent on Britain 


- For almost a century and increas- 


been | ingly more so in the last 25 years, 


Canadian agriculture has depended 
on the British market. The bulk of 
our farm exports, including practic- 
ally all of our surplus wheat, cheese 
bacon and fruit go to the British 
Isles. Without, that market and 
lacking compensation elsewhere 
our wheat and livestock industries 
face collapse and with their collapse 
all other branches of farming would 
also suffer, because when one line 
is hit invariably producers turn to 
the others, 


British Food Sources 


Before the war Great Britain pro! 
duced about one third of her food 
requirements, The remainder was 
largely imported from Denmark and 
a few other countries of Europe and 
Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
the Argentine and the United States. 
Though exact figures are not made 
public it is believed that at the pres- 
ent time Great Britain is growing 
about two thirds of her domestic 
civilian requirements. The balance, 
of course, is now being largely sup- 
plied by Catlada and the United 
States and the Argentine helping to 
the extent of limited shipping facili- 
ties. 

Some supplies may also be coming 
from New Zealand and Australia but 
here again shipping difficulties 
would be encountered and in any 
case more and more of domestic pro- 
duction in those countries will be 
needed to feed the substantial Amer- 
ican forces stationed there. + 


New Supply Created 


Mr. Churchill’s food statement, of 
ecurse, is only significant in regard’ 
to postwar development. At present 
Britain ig anxious and eager to take 
every surplus pound Canada*can 
produce. Indeed it is going to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to maintain the 
present rate of exports of dairy and 
meat products and qnly through ra- 
tioning our own population can we 
hope to do so. But after the war 
and old shipping lanes are restored, 
what is going to happen? 

Britain, through speeding up of 
her own agriculture, has been able 
to. replace a great deal of the food 
formerly imported from Denmark 
and the rest of Europe, and also from 
distant Argentina, Australia and 
New Zealand. The balance has been 
made up by a huge increase in im- 
ports of concentrated food—meat, 
dairy, and poultry products—from 
Canada and the United States. 


Wheat 


“Winnipeg Grain Futures 
x Week of Mar. 22, 1943 és 
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Postwar Clash? 
Now if Bri after the war, con- 
tinues to her present increased food 



























~ HALLET & CAREY 


‘wake _ STOCKS . BONDS 
Exporters - Grain Futures 


Head’ Office — WINNIPEG, Man. 
Branch — FORT WILLIAM?! Ont. 






production, and. this is quite pos-| 


sible, and\jf Canada continues pres- 


ent production which is «also, quite 3 


possible, tHien, untess there is a con- 
siderable. rearrangement of trade, 
there will be'a clash wi e res 
newed food exports from Denmark, 
the see Australia and New 
Zealand. 


‘Some may setnbet about Denmark 


and other European surplus food |. 
producers and argue that, as they do} | 


not géem to be able to feed them- 
selves now, how can they hope to 
enter the picture after the war. 
They may also argue that the people 
who @re eating surplus food produc- 
tion in Australia and New Zealand 
may do the same thing following the 
war even if this food has to follow 
them to their hemes after demobili- 
zatidn. But the situation is not just 
as simple as that. There are two fac- 
tors. that the. argument completely 
overlooks. . 

Today in a world armed to the 
teeth there are tens of millions of 
men who are producing ‘nothing 
but are eating more food than they 
ever -ate before. After the peace a 
great many of these men will return 
to farming and food production, 


Denmark is Foed Factory 

Again while we have a, shortage 
of such concentrated foods as dairy 
and poultry products and meats, wé 
still have a surplus of grain. Wit- 
ness the elevators crammed to the 
eaves with wheat and other grain in 
Canada. And this condition applies. 
also to a considerable extent in the 
United States; the Argentine and 
Australia. 

Normally much of this surplus 
grain would find its way to Den- 
mark and other agricultural. coun- 
tries of Europe where the farmers 
would, manufacture it. into meat, 
dairy products and eggs. Thé Danes 
were simply food factory operators. 
They took the raw materials in the 
form. of cheap grains fronr the west- 
ern hemisphere and cheap fertilizer 
from the industrial plants of their 
own continent and through the med- 
ium. of specially bred livestock and 
well run farms, turned these materi- 
als into food. Now the cheap grain is 
cut off and the fertilizer is going into 
munitions. As a result @e have the. 
fantastic and tragic spectacle of some 
of the best farmers in the wholé 
world faced with starvation. 

* « s 


A Peace Problem i 
These words, course, are not 
being written with intention of 
stirring up farm protests to Britain’s 
Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill and 
British, farmers have a perfect right 
and probably the bést of reasons for 
increasing food production now and 
to the very utmost. 
The point is that this production, 
plus our own and our competitor’s 


taken. into accotnt when the terms 


.of peace are being settled. 
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All Grades Feed BARLEY 
SAMPLE WHEAT 
BULK or SACKED 
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‘McCABE BROS. GRAIN CO. ‘LTD. 


Grain Commistion Merchants — Shippers and J 
Exporters — All Grains-Sacked Feeds 


Country and Terminal Elevator Operators 


DOUBLE RECLEANED AND RECLEANED WESTERN | 


All Grain Selected from Our Elevators in the Finest 
Growing Districts of Western Canada 


Prompt Shipment from Fort William 
For Quotations Write or Wire k 


NATIONAL GRAIN CO. LTD. 





FEDERAL 
GRAI 


MANITOBA 


Offices: DULUTH - 


eee 


QUEEN » QUAY, IORONITO 


it 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 





The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION P|. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
OFFICES 
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Grain Merchants 


Shippers and Exporters 
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WINNIPEG, MAN. Z 


Grain Merchandising 


- SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 3 
MINNEAPOLIS ; 


LIMITED 


GRAIN : 
MASTER FEEDS 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning ia Operating 
QT iy THE SARNIA ELEVATOR 


CO. LIMITED : 
SARNIA ONTARIO 








. . . . - Edn.onten, Alta. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Regina, Sask. 


Saskatoon, Sask. 
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EAST MALARTIC _ 4,000,000 


with the ompany has to = ot normal production and earning 

eo by early next year. 
resent milling 1200 tons daily of $6.22 grade. The 1800 
Boning capacity will 
improve and governm 


ps) a peli nd 


developin. ; f hi ‘ 
that cverage grade, and over very substantial widjus, have > i 
indicated. i 
East Malartic a sopente to be one of the substantial tonnage £ 
mines of the future. ', 
MORE PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. - 
No Issues Sponsored — Independent Opinions on Any Security asi 
Industrials - Bonds - Mines - Oils it 
"i 
C. C. FIELDS & CO. , 


Partners: ©. C. FIELDS — J. C. L. ALLEN — G. D. ADAMS — F. ROSE 


200 BAY sraeer - Waverley 4731 - TORONTO, Catan 
Beek. - » 
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through a period of adjustment; 


















hardly be regained before labour con- | 
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Pelebike the series aa 20 Kiadhs on Sasect and beniniae 
income taxes, Mr. Gordon has written a series of articles deal-_ 


ing solely with the problem of excess profits taxes, Compara- 
tively small number of definite Canadian decisions means that 


many of the interpretations given in this series should be re+ . 


garded as the result of informed opinion rather than as official 
rulings. \ 


Excess Profits ‘of Professional Men \ . 


_ ARTICLE NUMBER FOUR 
By MOLYNEUX L.’GORDON 

The profits of a profession. carried on by an. individual or by 
individuals in partnership are exempt! from the Excess Profits Tax 
provided the following conditions are complied with: 

1. Profits must be dependent wholly or mainly upon the personal 

_ qualifications of the taxpayer; 

2. Little or no capital must be employed; 

3, Unless a taxpayer is virtually in the position of an employee 

of one person the exemption shall not be extended to: 

(a) Commission agents; 

(b) Persons, any part of whose business consietis in making 
contracts on behalf of others or giving advice of a com- 
mercial nature. 

In order to understand this section it is first necessary to define 
the word “profession.” 

Originally the professions were divided into three—Divinity, 
Law and Medicine. As Art and Science developed other pursuits 
were included. Lord Justice Scrutton states 2 that the word “involves 
the idea of an occupation requiring either purely intellectual skill, 
or else manual skill controlled, as in painting and sculpture, or 
surgery, by the intellectual skill of the operator, as distinguished 
from an occupation which is substantially the production or sale, or 
arrangements for the production or sale, of commodities.” 

These Not Exempted 

The courts have held that the following persons were not entitled 
to exemption: ; 

In England’ a member of the stock exchange who gave advice 
in regard to the promotion and reorganization of companies and 
valued securities for succession duty purposes, because stockbrokers 
are commission agents and the advice given was of a commercial 
nature. 

4A Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society produced photo- 
graphs of great artistic merit, charging from 8% to 10 guineas per 
copy. Notwithstanding the artistic merit of the photographs and 
the skill of the operator, this taxpayer was engaged in the business 
of producing commodities for sale and, consequently, taxable. 

5 An expert insurance agent who advised clients as to alterations 
in their factories necessary to obtain lower rates and superintended 
construction. was taxable because he gave advice of a commercial 
nature. ° 

6In Australia, an herbalist who dispensed prescriptions and gave 
massage and vapor Baths was held taxable for, the same reason. 
Later on7 Mr. Justice Isaacs, who ‘Stibsequently became Chief Justice 
of Atistralia, held that whatevep thé. meaning of the “profes- 
sion”: ‘May be the business of 4 trainer cold not be included. 

In Canada the Income Tax Department has adopted ‘a very liberal 
interpretation of this word an@ includes professional athletes, radio 
entertainers, hairdressers, masseurs and others. 

Capital Must Be Small 

The language contained in the original section, which was 
passed in 1940 and follows’ the wording of the British Act, contains 
the word “required” instead of the word “employed.” The amend- 
ment, which was passed in 1942 apparently makes a most important 
change in the. liability of the taxpayer. 

In England it was held that the language was descriptive and as 
long as you belonged to a profession in which it was not customary 


Mrs. Lumbers Joins 
Ad. Association 


Mrs. Dorothy Lumbers has joined 
the executive office of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Advertisers. Mrs. 
Lumbers was with the Tandy Ad- 
vertising Agency since its inception 
previous to this appointment. She 
is also a member of the Women’s 
Advertising Club. 


D (INTARIO LOAN No bncyr = 


Established 1870 
DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1942), $12,389,021 


CRAWFORD & BELL 


Taxation & Insurance 
Consultants 
44 Victoria Street 
TORONTO 
EL. 2028 


S. Hume Crawford W. E. N. Bell 


325 Fireproof Rooms 
Spacious Sample Rooms 
Cafeteria ahd English Grill’ 


P. D. NORTON 
Pres. and Mgr. 


RATES 
From $2.00 


Save time, save paper ond moke your next dupli- | 
cating job “tops” by using Script Mimeo Bond. This 
fine duplicating stock “keeps ‘em rolling” in a smooth, 
steady stream. 

Script Mimeo Bond seldom clogs or plucks. It's fuzz- 
free and made for non-stop, record runs. Order a 
supply from your Provincial Paper dealer. Comes in 
white, blue, green, buff end pink. 


FOR A NON-STOP RUN, PUT IT ON 


° 
mumnee 
a provinciat pare BOND 


the ark -Corhmonwealth of Nations,” published by the 
Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, 1939, with one. sup-— 
plement 1937-39 and: another to appear next June..Mr, Gordon. 
is also author of “Digest of Excess Profits: Tax Cases of the: 
British Commopwealth of Nations, 1942.” Any of these works 
may be obtained on: application to The Financial. Post, Toronto, 
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"More in 48 Tha r 


‘to employ capital you came within the exemption’ sottiwithetending 


the fact that you did employ capital. *Two schoolmasters invested 
£19,497 in buying and furnishing “a -building for the purpose of 
carrying on a school. The court held that, “as they carried on’a 
profession which usually did‘ not require capital, the fact that they 
actually invested a large amount of capital ‘did ‘not subject them 
to tax. 

In‘the absence of nifty itis safer to assume that, under the 
Canadian act, if you employ substantial capital you lose ‘your 
exemption; but the capital must be employed in the business. If 
you*belong to a firm of lawyers or accountants and do not divide 
all your profits but invest some of them’ to create a reserve, this 
money would not be employed in your business and ween aa 
no.effect on your exemption. 

Cémmission Agents 

The exemption does not extend to ¢ommission agents. No doubt 
the reason’ for this exception is due to the fact that sometimes the 
profits of a commission agent increase because of war orders‘and it 
was felt that such persons should contribute to the cost-of carrying 
on the war. Nor does the exemption apply to any persons whose 
business consists in part in making contracts on behalf of*others: 

This is another case where the Canadian act of 1940 followed 
the -wording of the English statute’ and used the words “persons 
whose business consists wholly or mainly in making contracts on 
behalf of others.” In 1942 the words “wholly or mainly” were 
struck out and the words “in part” substituted therefor. 

This change may have a most far-reaching effect, because if any 
part of your business comes within these words the whole of your 
profits may be. subject to excess profits tax. The Department is 
usually fair and reasonable in dealing with such matters and if a 
professional man should accept a commission amounting to a few 
dollars, let us hope that the letter of the law. aiteen not be strictly 
enforced. 

How Distinetion is Made 

Some comfort may be obtained by analyzing this section. The 
words are “making contracts on behalf of others.” There seems to 
be a wide distinction between the word “making” and the word 
“arranging,” and it is.quite possible that the first part. of this section 
only applies to agents such as stockbrokers who actually enter into 
contracts in their own names on behalf of principals, and the section 
does not apply to persons who merely bring buyer and. seller 
together. ' , 

The second part ofthe section refers to persons who give advice 
of'a commercial nature in regard: to making contracts. It.is probable 
the, words advise” would not. apply to lawyers or 
accountants who: ‘agvise’or’ draw: eements concerning commercial 
matters, because ‘this sort. ote would be of a technical and not 
of a commercial ;nature. 

. May: ‘til Business ° 2am 

Ii certain’ cases it may be possible to divide your business into 
two parts, one of which is entirely of a professional character and 
the other of a commercial character. A brochure published by the 
Department in 1941 indicates that a certain latitude is permitted. In 
that brochure it was stated that the earnings of a golf professional 
were exempt but the profits from his shop were taxable. The matter 
is entirely a question of degree. In England 2 it was heid that a very 
popular. writer, Who subsequently published a' magazine the sales. 
of which were mainly dependent upon his contributions, was entitled 
to separate his business into two parts. A consulting engineer,® who 
in addition to his professional activities manufactured and sold 
machinery, was permitted to file separate assessments. 

- When to Incorporate 

It has been pointed out in these articles that there are certain 
types of business which pay considerably more tax if carried on 
by an incorporated company than if carried on by an individual; 
and the case of a professional man is a good example, both ofthe 
advantage of incorporating a company and the disadvantage of 
doing so. If an engineer chooses to carry on his business, this com- 
pany would be subject to Excess, Profits Tax notwithstanding ‘the 
fact that in all other respects it carries on a professional business: It 
seems quite clear that the corporate entity cannot acquire the 
necessary learning or experience but has to employ persons with 
such qualifications, and as an exemption is given to the person 
carrying on the‘business a corporation which cannot acquire personal 
qualifications is not entitled to the exemption. 

In England, Mr. Esplen, the well-known naval architect, formed 
a company to carry on his .business. Everybody‘ admitted this 
company had the same kind of work as is usually performed by a 
naval architect, but the court held, for the reasons just indicated, 
that the-company had to pay the tax and was not entitled to any 
exemption. 

On the other hand, if an engineer not only practises his pro- 
fession but also engages in trade by manufacturing and selling 
machinery to his clients, then he would be well advised to incor- 
porate a company to supply this machinery so that his professional 
earnings might be free. 


REFERENCES ; 

(1) Excess ~<a Act, 1940, s. 7 (b); (2) ) Commissioners of Inland Revenue 

Maxse, (1919) 1 K.B. 647; 3) Christopher bag no & Sons v. Commissioners of 
Tnland Revenue (1919) 2 K.B. 222; (4) ‘Commissioners of Inland 
(1919) 36 T.L.R. 164; (5) Durant v. Gaaieeboaers of Inland Revenue (1920) 12 T.C, 
245; (6) Robbins Herbal Institute v. Federal Commissioner of Taxation _ 
32 C.L.R. 457; (7) Bradfield v. Federal eee nae of Taxation (1924) 34 C.L.R. 
(8) Commissicners of land Revenue v. North a Ingram (1918) 2 K.B. 705; 
(9) Marx v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue (1928) 5 5 A.T.C. 25; (10) Wm. Esplen, 
Son & Swainston, Ltd. v. Commissioners of Inland avinie (1919) 2 KB. 731. 


Ration Coupon Banking 


Said Working Smoothly 


Retailers and Others Adapt Themselves Read- 
ily, Say Bankers——New Regulations For Board- 


ing Houses Possible 


Ration coupon banking, which 
came into effect March 1, is work- 
ing smoothly, according to bankers 
interviewed by The Financial Post. 
So far there appears to have been 
little complaint from either custom- 
ers or branch banks about the new 
system. 

It has,.of course, added materially 
to the work of the branch staffs and 
in some cases it has been necessary 
to take on some additional help. 

So far there is nothing definite on 
the remuneration .the government 
will pay the banks, but it is be- 
lieved they will be allowed enough 
to pay operating costs plus a small 
service fee 

Include Houses 

The banks are finding the system 
means more work than they had ex- 
pected, due to the inclusion of 
boarding houses, ‘Small hot-dog 
Stands, etc. This has meant a much 
larger number. of ration authority 
customers. ‘ ; 

Originally the expectation was 
that ration accounts would. be op- 
erated only by dealers in the ration- 
ed food commodities as well as 
those having authority Ao buy a 


' @ertain quota of foads, such as pub- 


1 


lic caterers, hotels, restaurants and 
institutions such as” residential 
schools, churches, hospitals. 

It is understood some arrange- 
ment is being sought to enable 
smaller quota authority dealers. to 
deal direct with the wholesalers in- 
stead of having to go through a 
bank. They now get a permit to buy 
a certain quantity of food. They 
deposit this permit with the bank 
and then draw cheques against it. 
Under one proposed plan they 
would deposit the permit with the 
wholesaler, who would then de- 
posit it in his account at the bank. 

small quota authority holder 
would have his credit with the 
wholesaler Thus the actual num- 
ber of coupon bank accounts would 
be reduced as one wholesaler’s ac- 
count would represent # large num- 
ber of wee outcry holders. 


Coupon banking involves consid- 
erable — but Most customers 


grasped idea quickly and can 
make out their own deposit 


a result of cancellation of half of the 


1942. tax. 4 —_ 
"Limit to Paynicnts. 

The council in a letter to Mr. Tisley 
proposed that’ these inequalities be 
corrected by providing that no’ tax- 
payer would have to pay more total 
taxes. in 1943—on both 1942 and 1943 
incomes—than-he would have had 
to pay if’ the old system had been 
continued. Such adjustments would 
be effected, under the; board’s pro- 
posal, by, increasing the amount of 
1942' taxes to. be cancelled:to the ex- 
tent required to keep total tax collec- 
tions from any. individual in line 
with. the prospective. amount he 
would have had to pay under the 
former basis. 

The board’ also proposes that at 
the same time’no taxpayer shall be 
permitted to pay: less taxes during 
the year than he would have if no 
changes had been made. 


Set Out Basis 

It'is believed the board’s proposal 
could ‘be put into effect by decree- 
ing that taxpayers earning not more 
than’ $2,500,. regardless of marital 
status and dependents, need make 
no final pay-off.on 1942 taxes next 
June. And credits or additional pay- 
ments resulting’ in particular cases 
could: be adjusted against the final 
payment of 1943 income, due next 
March. 

Taxpayers. earning. above $2,500 
would be required to make only such 
payments in 1042 as- would bring 
total: tax payment this year’ up to 
the‘level that was in prospect under 
the former tax system. Here again 
some‘ adjustment might have to be 
made.in computing final payment 
next: March. 


On 
Record 


R. W. Harris, public dalitnt dir- 
ector,..Household Finance Corp. of 
Candda; ‘appointed ‘director: of man- 
agement: service division; W.P.T.B. 

James R. Croft, assistant general 
manager, Traders Finance Corp., 
named deputy administrator of 
services, succeeding M. W. Mc- 


.| Cutcheon, now administrator. 


Leonard A. McKinley, president, 
; Estate Board, -appointed 
onal rentals officer for Carleton 


snd Rul; counties and a portion of 
out c ty. 


E. L. Gauthier, real estate broker 
and builder, Verdun, named to rent- 
als committee for Quebec and the: 
Maritimes. . . 

Net debt of the Dominion Govern- 
ment from’ March 31, 1939, to March 
31, 1944, is as follows: ‘ 

1944 est.) .. ae at eos 

1943 (est.).. ++... 6,307,000,000 

1942 eeeteoseesr 4,045,000,000 

1941, eee ereeeseoses 3,649,000,000 

1940 eeeeeeeeeeese 3 271 ,000, 000 

3,152,000,000, 

More than. 1,000,000 battledress 
and 500,000 air force uniforms were 
made in 1942. i 

Small arms production in 1942 
showed an increase of approximately 
1,300% over 1941. 


A Corvette takes 375,000 man-hours 


Staggered hours now affect 325,000 
office, factory, and store employees, 
including. 39,000 government employ- 
ees in’ Ottawa, in some 28 centres 
across Canada. .~ 

Food. purchased for the armed 
forces is shown in thé following 
table giving the principal commodi- 
ties purchased: in 1942 = 1941. 


Meats... 


Evaporated milk 9,000 6,000 
Eggs (doz.) ..8,500,000 . 5,800,000 


bank account for each commodity 
—sugar, tea, coffee and butter. 

When a buyer wants to replace 
his stock of any of these commodi- 
ties he issues a ration epoca to his 
supplier..The cheques for the dif- 
ferent commodities are all different 
colors, and they -are -filled in in 
coupons instead of dollars. No over- 
drafts are allowed nor can post- 
dated ration cheques be issued, 

The ‘retailer receiving coupons 
from customers must paste them on 
sheets supplied which he deposits 
in the bank. 

Dealers who have no bank ac- 
count, if: they, accumulate a large 
number -of.co' s, must. take them 
te a .bank and~get bank transfer 
vouchers., They «can:'then. endorse 
these vouchers and give them to 
their sup coms 


Cotton Operations | 


On Larger Scale 


‘Canadian cotton mills acceler-. | 


ae _ they do in making ete c 


Codecs to she belief of : 
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MOSQUITO 
BOMBER 
in the making ! 


. 


FES NOT drilling 2 hole—he’s 
removing air from an. air-tight 
“Cellophane” envelope enclosing @ ply- 
wood assembly. He'll then. push the 
whole unit into a big oven to fuse the 
layers of wood and plastic into a light, 
strong, efficient wing-tip. Moulded ply- 
wood is now used extensively in aircraft 
manufacture — the Mosquito, world’s 
fastest bomber and scourge of the Axis, 
is essentially of all-plywood construction: 
In the moulding process, the plywood 
shell is fitted against the moulding form 
and. a: bag is pulled over the unit and 
sealed air-tight. The bag is deflated under 
pressure and the gesulting vacuum pulls 
the veneer strips tightly against the 
master mould. The assembly is then 
cooked ih‘an oven at high temperature, 


'. Formerly. the bag used to cover the 
assembly, as depicted above, was made 
of rubber. When the supply of rubber 
became critical, the. manufacturers» of 


ns pecialists 


plywood ‘in: Canada-were faced with 2 
serious problem, if production was not 
to be hindered. Great credit goes to them 
for their ingenuity and patience in finally 
locating a satisfactory substitute which 
has been proven. more efficient than the 
original rubber: The -bag made of 
“Cellophane”. not only: permits visual 
inspection at all times but:it also makes 
more efficient use of the heat involved. 


The Canadians engaged in making the 


“Cellophane” for this and other: pur- 


poses, ‘are; using ‘their: experience .and 
technical knowledge: gained with this 


. well-known peacetime product to further 


the Government program of developing 
substitutes -for | critical . material - and 
conserving much needed man-power, 


ellophane 
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‘CTL CELLULOSE’ FILM 


PRE Md Ts 


with 85 years’ ~~ 
Johns-Manville has developed 
dependable Roofing Materials 
which give lasting protection 
to Canadian industries, homes 
and military buildings. 

Today, J-M Roofing Materials are 


constantly being improved, to 
meet new war time needs, and 
CCU aCe Gla Tag MrT: 
UMAR ec he 


CANADIAN 
JOHNS- Tee . 
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Among the Gisit to: “reach lt in pee it now appears 
likely that ‘Canada’s Niteecvegs™’ industries will be among the first 


to: face the problents: of reconversion 
The Nature of the Problem.... 


Among the greatest of Canada’s 
war achievements, the gun’ pro- 
gramme which cost some $180 mil- 
lions of capital and produced $227 
millions worth of weapons in 1942 
may prove to be one of Canada’s 
first and toughest problems of re- 
adjustment. 

Within a few brief months after 
production Hit its full ‘stride, the 
changing forces of war have put 
an ead to “unlimited orders,” have 
definitely placed some weapons on 
a restricted production basis. 

What has happened is that while 
the need for some implements of 
war is still unbounded, the “orig- 
inal equipment” of ,most. of the 
United Nations has now been sub- 
stantially completed, and much-of 
current production f certain items 
is now being “stockpiled”. against 
the time when replacements ‘are 
needed in quantity and when ship- 
ping is available to carry thé re- 
placements, 

Critical: Period ©) 554 

Over the next few months, ‘much 
of Canada’s war industry 
the subject of a tug-of-war "be- 
tween these forces tending to ‘re- 
duce output and the possible in- 
crease in demand from the fighting 
fronts. 
period the need for reconverting 
gun, shell and explosive plants to 
peace production, for re-employing 
war workers in civilian industries, 
may be postponed, indefinitely or 
become an immediate “must.” 

But under present, conditions 


at least one major gun plant is op-. 
erating at about two 'thirdsof Ca- 
pacity, two others are*scheduled'| ‘ 
to curtail production: on the gun- 


they are making,.a major cordite 
plant has laid off 325. employees, 
Other drastic shifts appear prob; 
able, 


If they materialize, Canadian in:. 


dustry will get a sample>-of ‘the 
postwar problem before the war is 
over. If the readjustment*tomes 
in the gun plants,:the problem will 


be complicated by technical fac-| as 


tors; 

A case in point is the gun divi- 
sion of Sorel Industries where the 
big 25-pounders are rolling off the 
line. “ 

At present, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is the only purchaser of 


In that unpredictable 


these weapons. They are being 
rolled off the’ production lines 
fer our own forces and for “stock- 
pile” but at a considerably slower 
rate than -would be-possible if the 
plant were being run at its ulti- 
mate capacity. 

Present expectation is. that this 
situation will continue until a 
change in the war situation 
accelerates the demand for this 
gun. Inshort, Canada will under- 
take on her own to maintain this 
organization at about its present 
strength (but considerably short of 
capacity) until the ultimate de- 
mand. picture of the. United Na- 
tions for these weapons (and the 
Ships to carry them round the 
world)_is. available. 

At another. plant where orders 
have fallen off,.gun barfels will 
still continue.to be made, At still 
another plant the nature of the op- 
eration indicates that a consider- 
able part of the staff and facilities 
ath be switched to production of 
aa or cofnponents for escort ves- 
se 


— Technical Problem 


The British plan has been to pro- 
duce guns in big general machine 
shops which can be diverted to 
many other jobsiat vety little’ ex- 
pénse or difficulty.” 

Canada, in many instances, has 
followed the U.S. programme of 
building guns on a production line 
basis. This means big, efficient 
plants which, when. once ,erected 


‘anid toGled.up, can :producé guns at: 


great speed. and: with considerable 
efficiency and economy... - 

. But once-such plants, are built it 
is hard’ if ‘not impossible’ to turn 
them ‘to other uses. »/ 

Then again there is the: expecta- 


tion if not the certainty. ‘that before 


the. war is finished (perhaps much 
sooner than now \appéars likely) 
these plants ‘will be required to 
produce full blast again. 
That raisesthe difficult: ques- 
tion:of what-to do meanwhile. ’ If 
these plants are to be maintained 
“shadow” plants’ how ‘can the 
manpower and the organization 
be held together without wasting 
critical manhours .and facilities? 
What. steps should be taken to 
divert this manpower and these 
facilities so that they can be.most 
profitakly used in the interim? 


Last week The Financial Post publicized: what may: Solace 
most pressing problem to be faced by war industry in+1943, 
that of partial reconversion to civilian production. Following ‘ 
publication, Donald Nelson, of the U.'S..War ‘Production’ Board, | 
officially confirmed the growing importance ‘of .this problem. 

In order to ease the readjustment, The ‘Post suggested ‘edi- 
torially that early preparation of plans which would: avoid © 
wastage of labor and equipment was. essential. 

Reaction of heads of industry and Jabor to: this. suggestion | 
has been generally to the effect that the. problem: is. realvand. 
urgent, calls for quick and authoritative action. Some iofithe 
replies printed below suggest that with present controls, the 
problem must be solved by the Peer Nene agencies- now: in 


charge of war production. 


\ 


- 


The Suggested Solution .... 


A manufacturer of -shell 
components: 


I believe Regional Committees 
could perform useful work if the 
Government is in a position to tell 
such committees what the over-all 
programme consists of. Two basic 
principles would have to be agreed 
on before committees could func- 
tion effectively. I conceive-them 
to be as follows: 


(1) That total requirements. of 
munitions and vehicles be set: on 
a quarterly basis for six months to 
a year ahead and contractors be 
assigned work which-they:can per- 
form most economiéally. 

(2) That committees be con- 
sulted about. broad policies re- 
garding assignmerft of remaining 
munitions’. production and. with 
réspect to trade:agreements which 
will affect the employment: and 
national economy of Canada and 
that. recommendations ‘made’ by 
such .cOmmittees be-.given, most 
serious .. consideration with a 
proper explanation recorded if re- 
sponsible ministers decide to ig- 
nore sound recommendations. 

From experience, I am bound 
to suggest the above as I feel’ we 
have too many committees. now 
whose’ efforts and recommenda- 
tions are not. being followed, 
which may be due to good and 
sufficient reasons but without 
such reasons being divulged to the 
committees. Hence, I feel an‘ ad- 
ditional committee dealing with 
matters of national scope can only 
be justified if.the ‘conclusions ar- 
rived at will be used in the inter- 
est of the country. 


A gon manufacturer:> 

I entirely agree with’ you: as to! 
the importance of the problem of} 
reconversion’ of ' ‘plant: and: man- 
power now looming up. “You are 
undoubtedly correct. in. the opin- 
ion that: the problen’ ‘is one,‘tha 
must be. dealt with: progréssively 
as it arises. The present difficulty 
is,'in effect; the ‘forerunner of' the 


larger ‘general problém .ofs re- 3 


habilitation and” reconstruction 
into - which~it* must ultimately 
merge. 

The first requirément ‘ee of 
course, that*the war workers and 
productive. capacity,. ‘made * in-' 
operative by the changing require- 
ments of strategy, should ‘be: re- 
applied ‘to other’ direct ‘phases of 
the: war-effort to the maximum 
possible extent. In so far. as’ this’ 
may prove ‘to be impracticable, 
they should be successively redir- 
ected to those forms’ of. normal 
production or service that «will, 
best support the war effort-in an 
indirect’ way. 

But. these are self-evident: gen- 
eralities with many obscure’ and 
difficult implications. For  ex- 
ample, their execution involves 


prior knowledge as to the nature 
and. extent of.revisions in the. war 
production programme, both as to 
the discontinuance of present pro- 
duction and the inception of. new 
manufactures. Naturally: this: in- 
formation is first available in offi- 
cial circles and effective planning 
is largely contingent ‘upon prior- 
ity of information. Furthermore, 
it is conceivable that:it may. fre- 
quently be imperative. to confine 


this: knowledge- to. official quar- 


ters, at ‘least. for some time, for 
easons of security. 
Ottawa’s Job? 

| ‘Again, it should be recalled that 
there are a number of officials and 
agencies in Ottawa whose powers 
and capacities extend to this prob- 
lem.in: some form. or degree. The 
question is essentially one of co 
ordination and: we have a number 
of Go-ordinators and, I believe, a 
joint;Committee of these Co-ordi- 
nators., Industry is strongly rep- 
resented ‘in these agencies in the 
persons: of many experienced and 
proven industrial executives, and, 
if the fact remains.that some cen- 
tralization: of ,authority. may be 
desirable. for the immediate pur- 
poses of reconversion, there can 
be no. question’as to the availabil- 
ity , of. competent and informed 
manpower. within the present 
governmental framework. 

For. these reasons, I doubt the 
immediate effectiveness of a lay 
committee .such as you suggest. 
Obviously ‘the. initiative in this 


_|matter:must come from Ottawa. I 


would .go further. and suggest that 
this .initiative myst necessarily 
take .the form of quite definite 
directives, - since, in my opinion, 
the;problem transcends the scope 
and - powers of any local or re- 
gional. committee and the motivat- 
ing information,, which may well 
be secret intelligence, is prior and 
perhaps exclosive Lg the govern- 


| ment. 


Let me. assure you that this is 
not .an evasion of responsibility. 
There will: be. work for all of us 
in facing up to this problem. In- 


dustry, individually, and collect- 
- lively, .will be heavily involved in 


giving. detailed effect to the gen- 
eral. requirements and directions 
of the government when they are 


jissued. For the present, I believe 


the m&jor.role in the wiatter, out- 


_| Side ‘government, falls to the press 


in :the arousing, and: enjightening 
of public opinion as to the neces- 
sity of‘ official action, which will 


‘almost’ inevitably follow. In this, 


you have already taken the lead. 


1A pablie utility head: 


The immediate appointment. of 


-/a-committee, representing indus- 
_ }trial, labor and government lead- 


ers, for the purpose of implement- 


ling. a “progressive conversion” 


~— _— 
ee ee 
Wastes . : Wek 


programme, should; in:my-: opinion, : 


be a vitally important «move. 

Such a committee could quickly 
evolve’ practical. suggestions *and 
should’ be ‘clothed. with authority 
to act, orto contact. those’ with 
authority to act,. without: months 
of. red-tape: delay. 

There is plenty of.essential work 
to be done, The main thing ‘is to 
get effective action quickly. 

* ¢ *8 


A retail chain executive: 
Inasmuch:as I: know very’ little 
about manufacturing, I do not feel 
qualified” to offer any~ construc- 
tive suggestions, It does seem to 
me, however, that somebody 
should be busy trying to’work out 
plans for using all’ the available 
labor in the production ‘of: those 
kinds of: war materials which are 
absolutely needed. It is my opin- 
ion that our greatest shortage is 
in ships, and if some way. could 
be found whereby part of the ship- 
building could be done-by plants 
other than actual shipyards, why 
not proceed to:do-so. 
. The only. other suggestions I 
have isAhat if we cannot ‘use. all 
our available. manpower in the 
production of war materials, why 
not relax to some extent the con- 
trols on production. of civilian 
goods. I have always felt that .our 
price control plan is not.doing the 
most effective job. I think’ that 
less control and higher sales taxes 
on non-essentials would : contri- 
bute both to maintaining on -a 
sounder basis our civilian .econ- 
omy and at the same time would 
bring in additional revenue to,the 
government. People have their 
pockets full of money and are go- 
ing to spend it. They will. pay 
taxes which are buried in the cost 
of goods with a great deal. more 


pleasure than they. will’ pay in~ 


come taxes. >» 
* s * 
\ 

A Nova Scotia wholesaler: 

From all the news'I.can gather 
from different parts.of Canada, 
the unemployment that we seem 
to fear'in the near future need not 
be unemployment at’ all, if those 
who have.to. give up ‘positions in 
industry because. the various: in- 
dustrial plants are being closed 
down, are willing to. resume. what 
they were.doing»before they join- 
ed up in the different.factories. 

I think the greatest .trouble. is 


going to be to- induce ‘those who 
lose their ‘present positions to ac- 
cept-other positions that are not:as 
well’ paid, ahd this “enforced con- 
version” is going to be the most 
difficult: problem. I-do not think 
it will be as much trouble to have 
jobs:for the unemployed, as it will 
be ‘to induce: the unemployed to 
take’ jobs. 


Secretary of a National 
Labor Union 

Canada’s future war effort will 
suffer greatly due to dislocation of 
the production front unless im- 
mediate steps are taken to bring 
back to-maximum’ operation: and 
efficiency - three . most essential 
home-front industries: coal min- 
ing, ‘ railroading «and farming. 
The government manpower pro- 
gramme has blundered in its de- 
pletion’ of skilled labor from these 
major. enterprises, 

The condition existing in a cord- 
ite plant in Manitoba where, since 
the beginning of the year the 
services of 500 employeés have 
proved superfluous, is an example 
of glutted’*war production of ex- 
plosives. 

In.an eastern railroad shop the 
changing character of the war has 
necessitated cancellation of a pro- 
gramme of tank and S.P. mounts 
construction. These are only two 
small examples but they. portend 
a condition that will become in- 
creasingly prevalent across Can- 
ada within the next few months. 
We concur in the idea that a com- 


mittee representing industry, 


labor and government, preferably 
with. equal representation for each 
faction, should be set up at once. 
The committee should .be com- 
posed of capable and conscientious 
citizens, prepared to deal with this 
vital issue on its merits and to dis4 
pense with “politics as usual” in 
this national emergency. 

The specific steps that could be 
taken in a replacement programme 
to’absorb idle labor and . at the 
same time keep our war effort at 
the maximum level are: build up 
the reserve fuel supply; repair and 
réplace transportation facilities to 


ithe extent that the necessary 


metals: and manpower can be 
spared by war production; rehab- 
jlitate: the farming industry. 
Where large financial outlays are 
required’ to make the changeover 
from. war to home-front produc- 


nth y Series . 
Shells, Explosives, Chemicals 


tion, the industries concerned 
should be subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, if necessary. 

To bring these vital industries 
up to par, it may even be desirable, 
besidés giving them first call on 
idle labor, that experienced men, 
miners, railroaders and farmers, 
who have been drafted for armed 
service in Canada should be re- 
leased and returned to their 
former occupations 

* * a 
An eastern industrialist: 

No individual manufacturer 
can suggest -what detailed steps 
should be taken to change over 
this or that particular: production 
bécause -he does not know what 
Taw materials will be available 
for allocation, nor does he know 
what prior claims there are on 
manpower released from war 
industry. However, it is fairly 
clear that wherever any industry 
or equipment is released from 
manufacturing mechanical equip- 
ment it would be desirable to 
concentrate on equipment or 
spare parts for the’transportation 
services, “ 

Undoubtedly the strain on the 
transportation systems of Canada 
has been unprecedented and any 
improvement of the supply of re- 
placements and repairs must as- 
sist the war effort as a whole. 
However, witHout knowing the 
relative positions of sea transport 
and land transport emergencies 
it is. impossible for a manufac- 
turer. to suggest which has prior 
claims at the. moment. 

The same applies to the essen- 
tial civiliari services: it is a ques- 
tion of rationing supplies and the 
manpower, not finding markets 
for raw materials or manpower 
at this time. If it were the latter, 
the-manufacturers would be‘in a 
position to offer valuable sugges- 
tions, but under’ present circum- 
stances only these with know- 
ledge of requirements can_sug- 
gest how the rationing should be 
carried into effect. For this rea- 
son’ we ‘are doubtful that any 
committee of industrial and labor 
leaders would be helpful. If the 
government authorities, with the 
knowledge of requirements, will 
first indicate the needs and the 
available materials, then we be- 
lieve. labor and industry can 
readily adapt themselves to the 


_ programme. 
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Canadian industry has played 
ah important part in arming 
fighting ships and merchant ves- 
sels. Out ‘of plants across the 
Dominion are coming hard-hit- 
ting guns to battle the convoy 
raider, the submarine and mare 
auding aircraft. 

An example of how one part of 
the job .was carried out is pro- 
vided by the plant of Natjonal 
Railway Munitions Ltd. -Located 
on C.N.R. property, first sod for 
this huge structure was turned 
Dec. 25, 1940; production of the 
first 12-pounder Mark V naval 
gun was achieved Jan. 3, 1942. 
This plant was designed by C.N.R. 
architects and engineers and has 
some 1,500 workers. Unlike some 
gun plants this one has a definite 
place allotted for it in the post- 
war world. When the gun con- 
tracts expire it will be converted 
for use as a car repair shop for 
the C.N.R. 

Whether any appreciable de- 
gree of naval gun producing 
capacity can be converted to 
peacetime purposes is often ques- 
tioned. Chances appear to favor 
the premise that Canada will 
maintain a somewhat larger navy 
than was the case before 1939 and 
this should provide at least a mod- 
est market. 


‘ Nine Plants 

The finished guns or mounts 
are turned out by some nine plants 
located in widely separated parts 
3f Canada. These companies in- 
clude C.P.R., C.N.R., .Dominion 
‘ Bridge, Dominion Engineering, 
Canadian Locomotive, Sorel In- 
dustries, Trenton Industries, Bata 
Shoe and Sawyer-Massey. With 
the exception of Sorel, all these 
plants have an already established 
place in. ordinary peacetime pro- 
duction. 

In most cases, making naval 
guns represents only a part of the 
war production programme of 
these companies. Possibly. 6,000 
people are directly engaged in 
the a¢tual production of naval 
guns and mounts. 


Machine Tools 

As in other branches of. gun 
production, the naval gun pro- 
gramme has meant the addition 
to Canada’s machine tool capac- 
ity of numbers of general purpose 
machines which should be fairly 
readily adaptable for less warlike 
pursuits. What the more special- 
ized todls will be used for remains 
to be seen, although it is a notable 
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‘Hete is the latest 
development in 
DeVilbiss 
sclence—a spray- 
ing, booth de- 
signed ‘to keep 
pace with the 
round = the - 
clock production 
of war munitions 
—to put the fin- 
ishing touch on 
the bombs to fin- 
_ish the enemy. 












the best equipment. 





so they may protect themselves against convoy raiders. 
Most of the naval gun programme is being carried 
out by companies which made the transition from 
peacetime production. In, some cases naval guns are 
being produced in the same plants as weapons for the 
other forces. Qut of the programme when peace returns 
will come new capacities, Not least of these will be the 
new skills and machine working experience given tho 
sands of Canadian workmen. i 


HAND AND AUTOMATIC SPRAY GUNS 
AIR COMPRESSORS AND OUTFITS 


HOSE CONNECTIONS, PRESSURE FEED PAINT TANKS AND 


base : 
No installation small or large that 
cannot’ be produced at the De- 
Vilbiss factory in 


_ WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


aca 


— 


fact that the practice of breaking 
down a job into the simplest pos- 
sible parts hgs tended in some. 
measure to reduce the necessity 
for tools to do highly complicated 
jobs. 

Added Experience 


One important residual item 
of' the programme will be the 
amount of experience and skill it 
will leave the workers. Tolerances 
on naval guns are particularly fine 
and trimming metal to meet mi- 
nute dimensions has given Canada 
numbers of highly skilled crafts- 
men. Brice 

This experience has spread far 
beyond the comparative handful 
of plants at which the guns are 
finally assembled. Production of 
naval guns involves a broad sys- 
tem of subcontracting, with the 
result that contracts for some 
highly intricate parts have been 
handled by a long list of smaller 
Canadian companies. Many parts’ 
such as sights and gears are very 
complex and must be done to ex- 
tremely fine tolerances. 

12-Pounder 

One of the best known of all 
Canadian-made naval guns is the 
12-pounder. This is designed par- 
ticularly for merchantmen, thus 
operates on a simplified basis and 
has proved its worth many times 
over in convoy battles. 

One of the companies that has 
turned out mounts for this type 
of gun is Sawyer-Massey Co. 
where the workmen take’ particu- 
lar pride in the fact that seme of 
the -best of their jigs and fixtures 
were developed from designs 
worked out by the mechanics in 
the shop, who were shown what 
had.to be done and allowed to 
figure out their own methods. 

From castings weighing some 
hundreds of pounds in the rough, 
the machine operators trim until 
the finished product is achieved. 
One of the finest jobs done on the 
mount is that on.the hydraulic 
cushion-spring recoil mechanism. 
The hydraulic cylinder in the 
cradle is bored and honed to an 
accuracy. of one ten thousandth 
of.an inch. 

Rail Companies Work 

Production and assembly of the 

12-pounder. has been carried out 
by the C.P.R..and National. Rail- 


way Munitions. To the layman 
one of the most interesting job 


phases in making this gun is 


boring the barrel. First operation 


It Sprays the Bombs 
that Spray the Axis 


PEACETIME EQUIPMENT IN THE WARTIME EMERGENCY 


DeVilbiss—maker of the world’s foremost paint spraying equipment for cars and gasoline 
pumps, furniture and machinery—has turned its top-speed facilities to the nation’s needs in 
arsenals and shipyards and munitions factories . . . Its engineers capable to handle any prob- 
lem in the spray finishing or air exhausting field. . . Its skilled workers trained to produce 


AIR AND FLUID HOSE, 


COMPRESSORS. 


cess taking some 10 hours for the 


SPRAY BOOTHS AND SPRAYING. ... 
EQUIPMENT AND ALLIED SUPPLIES 


The DeVilbiss 
MANUFACTURING | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


! Canada is turning out large pumbers of naval guns, 
-not only to arm the fleet but also to arm merchantmen 



















































































































































: Here's a worker in a western railway shop putting the finishing touches on the giant 
gear which goes into the base of a mount for a big naval gun and serves to revolve the * 
whole unit 300 degrees. Production of such gears is a job which calls for a high 

2 


degree of precision. 


straightforward machining prac- 
tice, some idea of the task is indi- 
cated by the fact that afart-from 
the barrel and mount, the work 
of machining the action of the 
gun involyes, some 4,000 work 
sheets, listing operations on about 
450 parts. 

Over 1,500 gauges and 1,000 jigs 
and fixtures’ had to be designed 
and made to enable production 
to begin with a large proportion 
of semi-skilled help, including a 
great number of girls. 

One of the features of this gyn 
lies in the effective way it may 
be mounted for naval defense in 


is tough boring to an opening of 
2% in., after which comes three 
more finely detailed boring pro- 
cesses. At the first of these the 
hole is opened to 2% in., the pro- 





















































10-ft.-long barrel, Second yoring 
opens it out to 2% in. and’ takes 
some six hours; the final boring 
takes about eight hours to enlarge 
the opening to.2.975 in. - 

That, however, represents only 
one step of many that are far 
more complicated: and which, in 
total, require hundreds of dpera-/| 
tions. 

Pointing the necessity for woxk- 
ing to fine tolerances is not only 
the requirement of efficient per- 
formance under the toughest of 
conditions, but also the fact’ that 
guns are interchangeable with 


Uses Pictures 
mounts, and are not brought to- 


gether until they actually meet Of ‘Airplanes 


upon the ship which, is to vse] . 
them. e 

With the .experience and pro- 
duction skill gained in produc- 
ing the three-inch 12-pounders, 
Canadian naval gun manufactur- 
ers are now turning to the four- 
inch weapon. This adds a power- 
ful punch to our corvette fleet. 

- Anti-aircraft Guns 

For naval’ ariti-aircraft' work 
Canada is producing the Vickers 
0.5. in. machine gun and the 
Vickers two-pounder, .Production 
of the first guns of tMe 0.5 in. 
type was only recently announc- 
ed by Ottawa Car & Aircraft. 
The heavier gun has been under 
way for some time by Dominion 
Bridge Co. 

The two-pounder Vickers fires 
a 40 mm. shell at a rate of around 
120 rounds per minute. While.its 
manufacture largely requires 


Aircraft . «recognition 
~ Training Branch Values 
Magazine Illustrations 


The Royal Canadian Air Force 
needs magazines containing pic- 
tures of aircraft and wants them 
right away as an aid in training 
personnel to recognize different 
types of aircraft.. This branch of 
training is more important than 
ever under modern conditions of 
‘air-fighting. Said an Air Force 
spokesman in charge of aircraft 
recognition training: 

“There were only 40 or 50 
types of operational aircraft at 
the beginning of the war. Now, 
with new types coming off the 
production lines and: more na- 
tions coming into the war, there 

‘are more than 200 types of air- 
planes it is essential to recognize 
‘in a flash.” 

By means of an epidiascope, an 
ingenious projection lantern us- 
ing mirrors, pictures clipped 
from airplane journals can be 
flashed on a screen while lectur- 
ers explain the points of recog- 
hition. In this way young Cana- 
dian fighting men learn to recog- 
nize them from every angle and 
at all distances, : 

Citizens who have back copies 
of aeronautical journals, particu- 
larly those published in- neutral 
nations which contain pictures of 
German, Italian, and Japanese 
aircraft, are urged to mail them 
to the Director of Air Training, 
Air Force Headquarters, Ottawa. 
A single picture in an old maga- 
zine may save an airman’s life. 

The R.C.AF. can use 10,000 
aviation magazines, some for No. 
1 Aircraft Recognition School at 
Rockcliffe, others for aircrew 
libraries at stations throughout 
Canada. 


Flying Cameramer 
Have Many Duties 

Combat photographic crews 
have been dispatched to all 
theatres of operations by the U. S. 
army air force to make records 
of its activities. 

The work of these camera 
crews covers a wide range. Some 
go out with bombers to photo- 
graph the results of homb hits 
on targets. Others move with air 
force squadrons to advance bases 
and take movies and still pictures 
of air force personnel both in 
| action and in field quarters. Ad- 
ditional crews cover the handling 
of casualties and the effect of 
ea ae on.our planes, to be 

study by the War 
Department. P , however, 
these crews obtain technical in- 


formation for the use of ra- 
tional headquarters. a 
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multiple mounts for two, four, or 
even eight guns. Mounts for 
such set-ups are also made in 
Canada: ° 
From Dominion Engineering 
Works is coming a great flow of 
Naval Mark VII, Multiple, 2- 


pounder Pom-Pom gun mounts.| t be the garages, in the rural 


This is the famed “Chicago piano” 
that has sent many an Axis plane 
to a watery grave. The mounting 
packs four 2-pounder Vickers and 
has been called “the most diffi- 
cult mountihg made any place in 
the world,” 


Partial basis for that stdearnens 
is the fact thaf more than 1,700 
parts, totally different in detail, 
calling for over 6,500 single 
machining setups, are required 
for each unit. 

Because of the intricate nature 


of many ef the components, much 


_| tion prokilems and_was overcome 


.. |precision machining of the gear 
+} Min backlash is one of the 
‘} lar unit, as.even a small amount 


H 
: of backlash might render the 
; a mou t w isf i « 











inst. ditt pr esented 2 
only by maintaining rigid accur- 
acy in generating the gears and 


great imperatives in this particu- 


‘For easy assembly, the mount 
has been broken down into 60 
subassemblies, which are com- 


-bpleted away, from .the point of 
-}fingl erection, and are individu- 


ally inspected and approved be- 
fore proceeding -with the general 
assembly. Subassemblies are. fit- 
ted to the mount as units and 
after careful alignment, adjust- 
ment and check, the quadruple 


‘gun’ moynt.is ready for final 


inspection, __ 

Spread the Work 
‘ Single gun mounts for the 
Vickers two-pounder, as produc- 
ed by Canadian: Locomotive, re- 


| quire similar firle work, toler- 


ances of’ .0Q1- or .002 .in. being 
common ahd some parts being 
held to “no,tolerance.” This par- 
ticular plant had an apprentice 
system functioning at the time it 
received the single mount con- 
tract. This system formed the 
basis for a well-prepared group 
which has been turning out 
large quantities of the mounts. 
Another fruitful field in pro- 
duction of this item was found” 


districts not far away, where me- 
chanics with automotive experi- 
ence became valued. operators, 
improvers and fitters on gun 


mount production in Canada has 
made. use of machine shops which 
were originally . equipped for 
other products. This has added to 
our*.armament output without 
proportionately adding to the de- 
mand for new machine tools, 


Twin Mounts 
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eae PBs rs ve 
’ ‘This thodem London plant 
above is one of the progressive industries producing 
vital tools for the British Empire Forces. 


; : ON LAND ° 
In far off England, Africa, India, Australia, and wher. 
‘fronts may be, these London Made Tools 
are serving faithfully. ' 


ON THE SEA 


Even our Ships use our dependable equipment in their 
repair shops. 


0.5 in. gun are turned out by 
Bata Shoe Co., this representing 
a considerable achievement for a 
plant originally 
shoés and shoe machinery. As 
with the quadruple mount for the 
Vickers two-pounder the twin 
r the 0.5 in. machine 


. gun represents a high 
mounts. In many instances gun cated job. 


intended for 


mount 


The mount is a compact struc- 
ture carrying five panels of armor 
plate, with the two guns in a very 
complex cradle‘casting, the sights 
and two armor head plates all 
linked together so that they may 
be raised and trained to the re- 
quired angle and still protect the 

Twin naval anti-aircraft ma-'two gunners who are provided 
chine gun mounts for the Vickers with seats, foot plates and aiming 
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of CRAPTOOLS cs pictured 


IN THE AIR 


Again our fugged tools’ are standard equipment for 
the maintenance of our Air. Force. 


AT HOME 


Canadian Industry has endotsed our products so 
thoroughly as to enable us to become the largest 
manufacturers of Vises in Canada. 


CRAFTOO 
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CANADA 





gear, also part of the mount. 
The complicated gearing is 
hand-driven by double cranks, so 
that the guns may very quickly 
be brought to,bear and kept on 
the target. Gears are carefully 
hand-fitted to eliminate backlash 
completely, th guns act as a 
unit, to double the fate of fire, 
and are fired by pressing a pedal. 
As a whole, Canada’s naval gun 
production programme has served 
further to demonstrate the ver- 
satility of Canadian workmen. 
Almost completely lacking back- 
ground for this type of work, 


Canadian industry quickly met — 


the challenge to turn out large 
numbers of first-rate naval wea- 
pons. 


What would be ‘the good of dreaming ? 


Wuart good, in 1943, the dreams of youth? . 


In a world of vast upheaval, what price the ideas, 
hopes and plans of those whose futures lie ahead? 


Only this. Without these dreams, all of our 
country’s riches in soil and natural resources and 
vast productive plant still would count for naught 
in the years to follow Victory. 


What good the dreams of youth? Better ask, what 


good the future without the dreams of youth?: In 


the language of the chemist, they are the catalysts 
that make possible the production miracle that is 


Canada. 


So long as we hold to a way of life where there 


f 


! 





planning, dreaming . . 


‘Just as certain as we retain the free ent®rprise that 
_ makes these things possible . , . thén just as:certain 
is the worth of dreaming in an hour that is. itself : 


is incentive for everyone to work a little harder, 

think ‘a little deeper, aim a little higher . .,.. then 

dreaming will be worth the while. , : 
| 


‘ 

So long as wé remain a nation of free industry, 
with its ownérship in the hands of; those millions 
who form ‘the vast reservoir of. thinking, hoping, 
. then youth can dream and 
know the means will exist for making dreams come 


’ 
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“Production of Bren guns is be- 

ing doubled . . . Output of Sten 
machine carbines is being quad- 
rupled to equal the volume of 
Bren gun output.” 

That statement, from the War- 
time Information Board, sums up 
the present status of Canada’s 
Bren and Sten programme. 

Figures on individual weapons 
aren't available—come under the 
heading of military secrets—but 
latest information released by. the 
Department of Munitions and 
Supply gives 50,000 units a month 
as the output of all smail arms, 
including rifles. Brens and Stens 
would account for a fairly large 
proportion of the total, 

Other machine guns we make in 
Canada are “Browning aircraft 
machine guns, Browping tank 
machine guns, and Vickers mach- 
ine guns. | 

“Deliveries on contracts for the 
Browning aircraft machine guns 
are so well ahead of the pro- 
gramme that complete R. C.. A. F, 
requirements have already been 
filled for 1943, and British needs 
are being so fully met that pro- 
duction schedules will soon: be 
substantially reduced,” the Muni- 
tions and Supply. report on this 
weapon states. 

The Vickers programme got off 
to a late start but these guns are 
now coming off the assembly line 
in steadily increasing numbers, 

Development of machine gun 
manufacturing is one of the most 
important chapters in the story 
of Canada’s:industrial war effort. 
It’s a story of-spectacular growth, 
tremendous ‘accomplishment. 

Before the war only the Bren 


Built to operate‘economic- 
ally under all conditions 
of weather and: climate, 
these new all-welded tugs 
are another tribute to the 
engineering and fabricat- 
ing ability of the men of 
Canadian Bridge. Modern. 
in every detail, they are . 
doing a hard job well in 
speeding up delivery of 
supplies to our armed 
forces in all theatres ~of 
war. 


/ 


Canada is doublidg production of Bren machine guns, || ~ 
quadrupling output of Sten carbines, is far ahead of schedule on ‘||| 
production of Browning aircraft machine guns. Plants where {Ii 
the Dominion’s machine guns are -made—one of them is the 
largest in the Empire—have overcome shortages of skilled labor - 
and critical metals, and hav introduced new designs which saye 
man hours, materials, machine tools and money while atthe: 
same time improving the weapons, 






gun was made in the: Dominion 
and this on a ‘fairly small scale, 


John Inglis Co.‘held the contract. 


When hostilities broke” out facili- 

ties at the Inglis plant were: hur- 
riedly expanded, with government 
financial assistance, and thousands 
of workers were taken on, Total 


With Output F ar Ahead of § Schedule, Canada Ships. to All Fra ronts. 














capital assistance to the company, sf 


when the figures-were, last. given: 


Parliament, amounted ‘to -$9 mil- 
lions. 


John Inglis Co, now has con- 


tracts for the Browning as well as 
the Bren. ~ 


There is also big-scale Brown- | 


ing production in the plant of 
Border Cities Industries, which 


was built for this-purpose. Before: 
starting the B.C.I. plant, Ottawa 


called engineers and produc- 


tion experts~ of. General Motors 


into-a huddle, told them.what was 
wanted. Upshot was that the new 
factory was laid out with the effi- 
ciency ‘which: typifies the great 
automotive “industry, went. into 
operation far ahead of'schedule. 


When.Canada took on the job of 
making Sten carbines, which were 
only designed.in 1940-41, the as- 
signment went to Small Arms 
Ltd., a. government ‘plant in‘ On- 
tario. This is situated on what, 
in 1940, was pasture land. In ad- 
dition to Stens it -produces the 
Canadian version of the Lee-En- 
field rifle. 

The. Sten . schedule - originally. 
planned was reached last August,: 
when the objective was-multiplied 
by four,. The’new peak’ is being 
reached atthe, present time. 

$200 Millions of Contracts 

While“ no recent breakdown is 

available as between machine guns 


Designed in ur own shops hi posioner anges 1 pounbe to 


build qt tug in one-quarter the previous time. Every square foot 
7 ately Cae SS 







‘ Anti-aircra 7 machine guns are effective weapons against low-flying 
eré.is ‘such a. gun vale for action and manned by sol- 
ul 


aircraft. 
- diers wearing 


and other itéms in ‘the;small arms 
programme, ‘the. eight major 
plants “and sub-contracting firms 
producing ‘small’ arms are ‘operat- 


ing on contracts amounting t6 $200, 


millions. 

Their output in 1942 showed an 
increase of:-1,300% as. compared 
with 1941,. The eight major plants 


‘|now’ ‘employ more than- 25,000 


workers, 60% of'them women, and 
one plant alone, the largest in the 
British Empire, ‘has 16,000. em- 


‘ployees, 


Shortage. of ‘skilled * labor has 
been one ‘of their chief production 
ebstacles. . Increased schedules 
have required more: and more 





Bridges, Buildings _ eurdacen. Parenti ail dowahend: walang: ne / 


Railway Turntables 
Substations 
Rddio Masts 
Barges and Scows 
Electric Furnaces 









ly an infantry weapon; can’ deliver ve 
a very heavy stream of fire while || - 
employing relatively few men. It |1.- 
is capable of. firing 550 rounds a. 
minute Each gun is equipped |}: 
‘Pwith a -parrel, and barréis 
are interchanged after. firing | 10}) 
magazines; of .30 rounds *each.} 
Equipped with a bipod, the Bren A 
is normally fired from prone’ posi- : 
“| tion, It is also used. ‘for ant APE 
craft work, mounted’ on a cat 
_ land fitted with a 100-round, ' 
type magazine. When fired froma 
bipod the effective range is 1,000 
yards. When fired from a tripod, |} 
this distan¢e maybe increased. || 
‘Maximum range is ‘estimated’ at] 
2,000 yards. Three types of ‘am- 
munition are ‘used — ball, armor- 
piercing and tracer. This weapon 
is considered the backbone of'in-. 
fantry firepower of all the Empire 
armies. 

203. Browning Machine Gun.| 
Air-cooled’ and pneumatically}, 
fired, the “Browning: is standard 
equipment for. Empire aircraft, 
which carry .from.two to 12 
machiné guns each depending: on 
type of plane: and: tactical” use. 
Three kinds of Brownings for air- 
craft are produced in Canada for 
mounting in various types’ of tur- 
rets or in’ fixed wing positions. 

Firing belts contain from 300 to 
500 rounds, and the Browning has 
the greatest destructive. power of 
any weapon of .303-in: Calibre. In 
combat, Brownings can literally 
saw enemy aircraft in two, and 
5,000-ton merchant ships have 5 
been sunk by- concentrated fire 
along the water line. The effec- 
tive range is 600 yards, using ball, 
armor-piercing or tracer ammuni- 
tion. 


¢ Sten Machine Carbine, The nine- 












































































































, * _Twenty-four hours a day’these powerful hydraulic presses, obedient to. the skill a 
their girl OYSTERS stamp out. munitions to.stamp out the Axis. 


"PRODUCTION 


—A Cartridge Case History 


"Your company canine’ to maintain its position as the leading 
producer of Brass Cartridge Cases in: Canada — It produced 
a high percentage of the Canadian output of aluminum and 
magnesium castings; also finished parts for aeroplanes, tanks, 
ships, guns and other essential munitions of war. 



















battl | 
wor "The existing company policy ‘of Labor-Management Com- _ 


mittees-was extended during fhe year and as a result of further 
employee co-operation, new high peaks of production were 
established." 


skilled toolmakers and machine 
tool setup men, with few of them 
available. 

Training courses in the technical 


schools: and in the plants them- }’ 





selves are gradually overcdOming 
the shortage, although it cannot be 
said the problem has been solved. 

To permit the use of unskilled 
help in ‘most phases of manufac- 
tute, machine gun plants have 
broken the various operations 
down into simple steps, easily 
learned. 


mm, Sten. machine carbine was 
developed in the United. King- 
dom during 1940-41 to meet re- 
quireménts for large numbers’ of 
“Tommy” guns. The Sten is. an 
entirely new type of submachine 
gun designed particularly for use 
by assault troops. It is very light, 
very compact, weighs only -about 








Extract from The Robert Mitchell Company’s 
Ninety-Second Annual Report. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundries: ST. LAURENT, P.Q. 1851—1943 —_ Factories: MONTREAL, P.Q 
"Specialists in the Casting and Fabrication of Modern Alloys" -— 















in design. 


| big decrease in the cost of the 


ped machine guns to mgre than 50 


,| action, praise them in the highest 


ine guns we now make in Canada: 










five pounds compared with the 


. Shortages Overcome 
(Continued on ‘page “18) 


There have been other shortages 
to. overcome—shortages of mate- 
rials, Supplies of alloy steel, forg- 
ings, seamless tubing and such 
things have been very tight. Gun 
makers have circumvented this 
difficulty’ by substitution of less 
critical materials, and by changes 
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A number of these changes have 
actually improved the weapons; 
others have been made without in 
any way impairing quality. 

Like other branches of war in- 
dustry, machine gun plants have 
gone all out for conservation— 
for saving labor, material, mach- 
ine tools, money. 

Result has been a steady decline 
in costs, and greater output with- 
out a comparable increase in num- 
ber of employees or volume of 
materf&l. Valuable machine tools 
in many cases Have been freed 
for other jobs by the elimination of 
machining operations — this 
through new designs. 

Here is what has happened to 
costs of the Bren gun: In the first 
part of 1941, each Bren cost 
$390.59. By the first quarter of 
1942 Brens were being produced 
for $192.28 each. There is under- 
stood to have been a further large 
decregse in the last year, but the 
figures -have not yet been an- 
nounced. 

At Nov., 1941, a Browning .303 
was costing $402.99, while at 
April, 1942, the same gun cost 
$220.50. As in the case of the Bren, 
there is said to have been another 































Browning since the last oT 
revealed. * 
Ship to All Freats 
Cariada’s ‘machine guns have 
killed Germans, Italians and 
Japanese on all the fighting fronts 
of the world—have blasted Axis 
















planes out of the sky, have mowed " . 
down enemy infantry, have even Sas for weer Pi lates a are Mik” ; , ; 
sunk ships. The first shipment of \duced in the coming Mil 





direct aid from North America to 

reach China was a consignment of 

Brens. 
Since that time we have ‘ships 





; | “FOR THE TANKS : 


‘The mounting production ‘of shells,’ bombs," tae tanks) 



















destinations in Europe, the Middle 
East, the Far East. 
Bree tate’ ebn” have ~army trucks, rifles, guns and gun carriers,’ combined with, 






the needs for shipbuilding continue to consume steel at an) E 
accelerating pace. Requirements for;war and vital needs : 
have progressively absorbed a larger share of the available 
‘supply, and as a consequénce,!steel for less essential pur-’ 
poses has had to be curtailed.- We arejconfident that all 
users of STELCO Products will thus bear -with “us -uades 


| such circumstances, 
STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED 
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tested Canadian machine guns in 






terms. Sgt. Major Jim Murphy, 
landing back in England ‘efter 
Dieppe, called his Bren gun his 
“lifesaver,” said without it he 
would “have been “sunk.” Pte. 
Alex Chisholm used a Vickers. 
“It’s terrific,” he announced, “We 
were using the new 303 ammuni- 
tion and hitting dive-bombers 2,- 
600 yards away. With a gun like 
that there’d be no alibi for miss- 
- those planes when they level- 
led straight at us.” 

Here are the characteristics and 

uses Of the various types of mach- 
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Made in Canada explosives are 
the “punch” behind the. millions 
of field, anti-aircraft and anti-tank 
shells and hundreds of millions of 
rounds of small arms ammunition 
now streaming to all fronts. ‘ 


They are firing the depth 


charges to keep submarine wolf- 
packs at bay. 

Canadian chemicals provide the 
smoke screens that protect British 
convoys. They go into the manu- 
facture of more than 70 basicttypes 
of pyrotechnics now being turned 
out for the United Nations. 


Create New Industry ~* 

To provide the deadly firepower 
required in modern warfare: Can- 
ada has built, virtually from the 
grass up, & vast industry from 
whose plants pour a steady stream 
of explosives, chemicals and filled 
ammunition. Today 50,000 men 
and women are working in these 
plants which, if placed one with 
another, would blanket the city 
of Montreal. 

Credit for this remarkable 
achievement—remarkable because 
of the rapid and efficient manner 


most without" eereption, torn 
down. is still under way. 


But cesearch ia hol slow doen. 
When the war started, Canada had 
the nucleus of scientific training to 
start a new chemicals and: explo- 
sives industry. 

This has involved a capital out- 

\lay of $140 millions:in the last 
3% years. It has involved the con- 
struction of vast new plants, 
manufacture of chemicals new to 
Canada, employment of tens’ of 
thousands of men and women. 


Full scale production has been A 
reached. The number of projects | and chemi¢al programme, 
and the type of output has been 
revised upward on several occa- 


ammunition. 


After the last war, the big explosives industry that 
Canada had built up was almost completely dismantled. 
It grew again after 1939, now employs some 50,000 


workers in 32 plants. Seven more plants are now pre- 


paring for production. 


Canadian requirements. tepre- 
sent a small percentage only of 
domestic production.: The major 
share of the output goes forward 
to the United Kingdom or other 
members of the United Nations, 
either in the form of bulk ship- 
ments of explosives or in finished 


The chemical programme. has 
been built up, first to supply need- 
ed chemicals ‘to the United King- 
dom and, secondly;*to supply in- 
Full Scale Output termediates and raw materials re- 
quired by the Canadian explosives 


The ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate plants, which are regarded 
sions. Canada now supplies not’ as part of the : chemical : pro- 


Congilit s 32 Explosives Plants | Reach. F ull Stride | 


expansion in. the ‘United Kingdom 


began operations in Ontario in the 
fall of 1940, 
Others have followed in steady 



















are sizable, but more than half of 
them are major projects involving 
an expenditure of from $1 million 
up to $19 millions each. 


Operate 39 Projects 

At this stage, Allied War Sup- 
plies administers 39 projects, of 
which 32 are in operation.. The re- 
maining seven include two sched- 
uled for large scale production of 
alkylate for high octane aviation 
gasoline. 

Of the major projects in opera- 
tion three are shell-filliig; three 
explosives; two fuse-filling and 10 
chemical. 

‘The smaller projects are made 
up. of 10 chemical plants; one fuse 
powder unit and four smoke bomb 
plants. ~ 

Considerable secrecy necessar- 
ily surrounds the chemicals and 
explosives programme. However, 
it has been officially stated that 
Canada is now making 12 types of 
chemicals and eight types of ex- 


sequence across the Dominion. All|. 
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in which Canada’s knowledge wf 
chemicals and explosives has been 


harnessed to wartime require-| only the requirements of her own 
ments—belongs to science and !n-| ammunition filling plants, 
dustry. It belongs also to the |jarge quantities for export to Great 


workers, the majority of \whom | Britain, other parts of the Empire, 
have become skilled in operations | sng the United States. 


which once were completely for- 
eign to them. 

Canada produced no filled am- 
munition in the last war. The dol- 
Jar value of chemicals and explo- 
sives produced .and the’ ammuni- 
tion filled in 1939-40 was only $2 


sives plants were built in Canada | Britain. 


and operated from 1914 to 1918,| At present Canadian capacity 
none of these was maintained after | for the production of propelants 
the Great War. The equipment|and high explosives is. nearly as 
was used for other purposes, or | large as that of the. United King- 
scrapped, and buildings were, al- dom capacity, although further 
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@ He will bring to you the experience of years 
of practical study And research in the field of 
industrial finishes. Your products whether for 
war or for peace will have the surface protection 
they need if you use Thorp-Hambrock tested 
finishes. More and more companies are turning 
to Thorp-Hambrock, 
because of their un- 
derstanding of firl- 
ishing problems. 


Industrial 


See VEU Salad eu la es 
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Protective 





The present manthly production 
of chemicals and explosives runs 
into tens of thousands of tons. 
Canada now turns out in six 
months more military explosives 
than it did from 1914 to 1918. 


millions, In 1941 it climbed to $50 Subsidiary to U. K, 
millions, Last year production was The explosives programme has, 
more than doubled. at $121 -mil-jin the main, been developed es 
lions. subsidiary to the United Kingdom 
Spend $140 Millions explosives programme and as a re- 
Althoygh several large explo- | S¢ve against loss of production in 


Seereuciee \ 


To consult Thorp-Hambrock costs 
you nothing —it will save you much! 
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THORP- 
HAMBROCK 
CoO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINCLO. 


THORP-HAMBROCK 


plosives. 

Known products are Cordite, 
T.N.T., smokeless. powder, fuse 
powder, smokescreen chemicals, 
ammonia, sulphuric acid and 
Alkylate. 


























































gramme, were created to supply 
reserve capacity for the United 
Kingdom. At the same time they 
supply the necessary ammonia 
which is in essential raw material |" 
in the manufacture of explosives. 


New Developments 


Some of the more gecent pro- 
jects reflect new scientific devel- 
opments and changes brought 
about by the course of the war. 
Outstanding are the alkylate 
plants, designed to produce high 
octane blending agents required 
in aviation gasoline; a new car- 
bide furnace to produce carbide 
required by the United Nations in 
the production of neoprene syn- 
thetic rubber. 

A noteworthy Canadian devel- 
opment has to do with the manu- 
facture of a high explosive, by a 
process developed by the research 
division. This process has been 
carried from laboratory test-tube 
scale in May, 1941, to full plant 
operations in August 1942. It has 
been adopted by some of the Uni- 
ted Nations as the main process 
for the production of this new 
super-explosive. 


Set Up Three Agencies 


To direct the operation of this 
vast programme,three individual 
agencies were set up. 

1, The Explosives and Chemi- 
cals Branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply to organize 
in Canada the production — of 
chemicals and explosives. * 

2. Allied War Supplies Corp., a 
Crown company, to administer for 
the Canadian and British govern- 
ments the chemical and explosives 
plants which are owned and fin- 
anced by the government. 

3. A chemicals controller to al- 
loeate chemicals for war purposes 
and ‘to regulate the supply 4nd 
distribution of chemicals in Can- 
ada. 


Began in 1940 


The first large project under- 
taken in this hew programme, for 
the output of T.N.T. and Cordite, 


Pulp Replaces Cotton 

nother important develop- 
ment has been the substitution of 
domestic woodpulp for imported 
cotton linters in the manufacture 
of cordite and nitro-cellulose. 

Assuming full operations of the 
plants and current prices of lin- 
ters and pulp, this new process 
{involves a saving of some $2 mil- 
lions a year ‘and the supply of raw 
material from Canadian sources. 

Similarly, in generally planning 
new production in Canada, con- 
sideration was given to the pos- 
sible postwar value of the pro- 
posed new plants. It was endeav- 
ored to so locate the plants that 
they should be of maximum value 
to the Canadian economic struc- 
ture. For example, the establish- 
ment of the sulphuric acid plant to 
serve an explosive plant and the 
design of this plant to use Cana- 
dian pyrites. 


Build for Future 


‘From inoffensive pulpwood and 
vegetable oils, from cotton, petrol- 
eum and Coal, and from other pro- 
ducts of the earth, is manufactur- 
ed high-grade cellulose, glycerine, 
toluol, ammonia, phenol, and other 
chemicals. These are combined 
with other intermediates to pro- 
duce cordite, T.N.T., amatol, ful- 
minate of mergury and other ex- 
plosives which are needed ‘in in- 
creasing quantities. This is large- 
ly Canada’s job. It is a huge job, 
but Canadian industrialists, scient- 
ists and workers have taken it in 
their stride. 

It is a vital industry they have 
created to further the war effort 
of the United Nations. It may play 
an even more important part in 
Canada’s postwar development. 





Machine Guns 
Over the Top 


(Continued from page 17) ~ 


nine-pound weight of a rifle, Of 
all-metal construction, it substi- 
tutes steel for the familiar wooden 
stock. It costs mitch less than a 
rifle. For a weapon of its size and 
lightness it has an impressive rate 
of fire. For a magazine burst it 
fires at a rate of 450 to 500 rounds 
a minute. Allowing time — for 
changing magazines, it can main- 
tain a fire rate of 200 rounds a 
minute. Experts have pointed out 
that beca it is cheap to pro- 
duce and so light, and because it 
is easy to operate, the Sten would 
be an ideal weapon with which to 
arm underground forces in Eur- 
ope when the invasion starts and 
they rise up against the Germans. 


Browning Tank Type Machine 
Gun. This is one of the more re- 
cent developments and suitable for 
tank use. It is an adaptation cf 
the Browning used on aircraft. 


Vickers 5 Calibre. This is a 
water-cooled machine gun, much 
heavier than the Bren because of 
the water jacket around the bar- 
rel, It is mainly used as a nava 
gun, and also for protectio 
against low-flying aircraft. Be- 
ing water-cooled, it can sustain 
uninterrupted fire longer than a 
Bren, fires’ abouf 500 to 600 
rounds a minute from a*belt. 





Beauty Survives Explosives 
Through New Cosmetics 


Women working in munitions 
factories can do so now without 
fear of their complexions or hair 
being spoiled. Sir David Munro, 
Chief Medical Officer to the Min- 
istry of ‘Supply, realizing that 
“beauty is woman’s dearest pos- 
session” made hundreds of experi- 
ments with his staff of experts, 
and succeeded in discovering pro- 
tective beauty perparations which 
prevent yellow explosive pow- 
ders, like trinitrotéluene (T.N.T.) 
from  discoloring the faces of 
girls who put, high explosives 
into bombs. . f 


The cosmetics are made by the 
‘Government, and supplies issued 
free to all ih on, the ‘yellow 
job. ” 

Before the sits start’ work they 
must first remove all silk or 


ficial ‘silk underwear, including 
stockings, and change into good 
quality flannel suits which, of 
course, are also provided by the 
Government. Then they proceed 
to make up their faces’ with skin 
lotion, face cream and powder, and 
cover their hair with dust sheets, 
while an inspector stands by to 
see that they apply the cosmetics 




















correctly, 


Every care,. too, is taken. of 
their health. All war factories 
have their ewn clinics which can 
deal with \any emergency, trom 
cut fingers'to more urgent cases, 
at @ moment's notice; and about 


30 years of age, look after the 
health and welfare of women 
war workers engaged/on_ vital] 
jobs ia munition factories. 
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and Manufacturers: 
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1,900 women doctors, all under | 


This is the Ves Yet su 
looking, tough Sebo 


with some definite family charac- 
teristics. It Jooks-like the Hudson 


only bigger. It’s sleek and power-- 


fal, with stamina in evety spar. It 
acts like the speedy, record-breaking 
airline Lodestar only faster and 
more maneuverable. In action it's 


» bruiser, che biggest, hardest-hit-: 


_ting bomber yer pigs and pro- 










EQUIPMENT — 
MODERN. POWER 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COAL and ORE. HANDLING: BRIDGES 
\ WELDED PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

STEAM GENERATING. 
















































‘duced by Vega. It carries & beliyfl 
of destruction in its whopping 
bomb bay and throws $0 caliber. 
death from five gun positions. 
/Unired States and Royal Ait Force 
pilots can tell much more gbout 
this deadly bomber in the days to 


come, and they will in stories of © 


blasted Axis supply lines, smashed 
Axis tanks and silenced Axis guns. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Cogn 


Aircraft ‘Corporation 
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FromThis Modern Plant Comes Equipment 
to Serve a Wide Variety of Industries 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega Aircraft 
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Small Arms Ammunition 





Canada’s S. 
Output Now1.5 Billion ‘Rounds Per. Year; 


Parliament’s subcommittee No, 
$ on war expenditures went out to 
cast critical eyes over. Canada’s 
small arms ammunition -pro- 
gramme and probe for weaknesses. 

The report of. the committee, 
tabled recently in the House of 
Commons, lifts the curtain on an 
unbroken record. of. accomplish- 
ment, calls the programme “one of 
the best jobs done by the Depart- 

ment of Munitions and Supply,” 
and adds— 

“Tt is evident that the operation 
of a relatively small pilot plant 
in the production of small arms 
ammunition prior to the war was 
of very great benefit. It further 
appears that experimental work 
by industry as a prewar ‘effort 
was of great importance, A con- 
clusion that one must inevitably 
come to is that ammunition of a 
very high quality is being pro- 
duced in Canada and it is also ap- 
parent that production of small 
arms ammunition was developed 
soundly and rapidly. with consid- 
erable attention to economy...” 


At war's outbreak, the report 


points out, there was only\one 
plant in Canada producing service 
types of ammunition. Operated 
under direction of the Department 
of National Defensej it had an out- 
put of about nine million rounds 
ayear. It had old equipment, cap- 
able of turning out 50 million 
rounds annually, which was soon 
put in shape for. the emergency. 

A private company was produc- 
ing commercial ammunition. It 
had carried out development work 
in co-operation with defense au- 
thorities, had‘made sample lots of 
service ammunition, 

How Output Increased 

The report -to Parliament notes 

that the government plant, Domin- 


. fon Arsenals, by March, 1942, was 


producing at 53:times the prewar 
rate. It continues— 

“Canada is (now) .turning out 
more small arms ammunition in 
one work shift than prewar facili 
ties could have produced in two 
months, Rifle and machine gun 
bullets are being produced from 
war company plants at twice the 
1941 production rate. 
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Lamps for aircraft instrument panels’... 
lamps for gun sights and map-reading . . - 
illumination, airfield floodlighting.- Making special lamps for 
special purposes is no new tas 


Edison Lamp Works. For. years they have striven to make every 
lamp give de ependable service in ie particular job i it hes to do. 
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Two-pounder anti-aircraft pom-pom guns are now being produced in the Dominion. 
Designed for naval use, they send up an umbrella of fire which protects ships from 
raiding aircraft and rate as one of the most effective weapons. 


“From small begirinings Can- 
ada’s. capacity -for the production 
of - small..arms,ammunition. has 


undergone: such swift expansion. 


that it, is now a spectacular fea- 
ture of the nation’s munition pro- 
gramme, covering awide range 
of types and calibres. The output 
is -at- the rate’ of 1,500° million 
rounds a yéaror more than 60 
rounds’ every :second, day and 
night, the year around. 


“Where 500 workers were once 
employed in/one‘plant, now 30,- 
000 workers in- two government 
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Army and Ait’ Force, Edison Mazda 
Lamp engineers have developed a Petia toe ies pepe aa 
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k for the men and women of . 


arsenals and many factories being 
operated by the government for 


private interests are turning out, 


Sap ERAT SO * 2m Seren gun, | which once had to be brought in 


Sten carbine, Browning machine | 


gun, Lee-Enfield service rifle and 
Boys anti-tank rifle for the armed 
services of the United Nations.” 


* The report states that more than 
half the employees of small arms 
ammunition plants are women.and 
girls. It also observes— 


“The important feature of this 
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year’s programme is the fact that 
there is available in Canada 
equipment and facilities for mak- 
ing many of the machine tools 


from the outside. Until recently 
certairi components had to be im- 
ported, 

“A new Canadian plant which 
has just gone into production of 
cores for armor. piercing bullets 
is rated as one of the largest of 
its kind on the continent. Con- 
struction of this plant, equipped 
with batteries of automatic screw 
machines, enables Canadian pro- 
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“Following the trend of mod-, 


- ern warfare, more incendiary and 
more. armor piercing. types are 
coming off the production lines, 


‘willbe quadrupled in the course 
ammunition for this weapon ae 
“béen'stépped up.“ 
“Production of : -303> ball am- 
early this year and is now 50% 
above former objectives. Capa- 
city. for turning out .55 calibre 


into operation and various types 


‘| of .50:calibre.and 20-MM. ammu- 


nition will be coming off the lines 
shortly. eee / 

‘“The committee was pleased to 
learn that Canada has established 
a fine reputation for the manu- 
facture of small arms ammunitjon 
in Great Britain. ‘ It was given in 

. evidence that ammunition from 
Canada was 100% effective, gave 
no trouble-in any respect, and 
was, if anything, above the stand- 
ard of that produced elsewhere.” 

Types We Make ; 
ammunition we are making in 

Canada: 


303 Ball Mark VII. ‘This is the 
standard British cartridge used by 
the infantry, in rifles and light ma- 
chine guns, against personnel. It is 
also used in machine guns mount- 
ed in aircraft. It is fired from 
weapons of-.303 calibre such as the 
Lee-Enfield rifle, the Bren ma- 
chine gun, the Browning machine 
gun. At the outbreak, of war we 
had. an output of nine million 
rounds a year. ' This was stepped 
up to 403 million rounds in 1941. 
There are two kinds of .303 Ball 
Mark VII, one containing a cordite 
charge and the other a po 
charge. 


303 Ball Mark VIII. This is very 
similar to Ball Mark VII but is a 
streamlined bullet used by the 
land services at long distances for 
firing over the heads of adyancing 
troops against enemy targets. It 
is fired from specially sighted. ma- 
chine guns. Production was started 
last year, is now swinging into 
stride, 

303 Armor Piercing. This is 
used against light armor largely 
from guns mounted in aircraft and 
is so effective that, concentrated 
on the waterline, it has sunk mer- 
chant ships. 

-303 Tracer. Used.in weapons of 
.303 calibre, this is largely for 
ranging purposes. There are three 
kinds of tracer currently in pro- 
duction. The G.IV, an air force 
type, is now being replaced by a 
new type, G.VI. The G.II type.is 
used by the Canadian army. Can- 
ada started making tracers in 1941, 
had produced 116.5 million rounds 
by last August. 

303 Incendiary. Used in .303 
calibre weapons against materiel 
rather than personnel. . The larg- 
est requirement is for Browning 







The production of Sten carbines |. als 
of next year; the output of 9-MM.| 


:Taunition reached plant. capacity | 


ammunition have fecehtly come}. 


Here are the types of small arms |’ 
































Control equipment. 


@ CeCil is a\“big shot” in the Electrical 

Control Field. He typifies the specialized 

experience of C.C.L.’s Control Engi 

Whether your electrical conttoP problems 

apply to steel mill production, crane 

* service, ‘levator duty, heat-treating furnaces, mine hoists, 
high tension equipment or any other application of electrical 
control, CeCiL offers you the positive advantage of years of 
concentrated: experience in designing’ Industrial Electric ° 


If. You Have a Problem-in Electrical Control 


; Gres. Can Give You the. Answer. 
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: , Manufactured and Sold by 
RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING ~.. .. .. 


‘CORPORATION LIMITED 


Montreal © Hamilton * North Bay. * TORONTO * Winnipeg * Vancouver 
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Canad Controllers Limited 


magnetic ‘full voltage auto- 
matic synchronous motor 
controller for 600 H.P. 2200 
volts 3 phase 25. cycle. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 





tion has an incendiary effect, as 
well as q bursting effect on im- 
pact. 


machine guns mounted in aircraft. |-f5 


It was first produced in Canada in 
1942, 

303 Proof. This is used by in- 
spectors in testing the strength of 


new .303 weapons and contains a} | 


propellant charge considerably in 
excess of the normal charge in 
ordinary types of ammunition. - If 
the new weapons withstand the 
firing of proof ammunition, they 
are safe to use with ordinary ser- 
vice types. Production of the .303 
proof commenced in 1941. 

.303 Dummy. Used by inspec- 
tors for testing .303. weapons and 
as.an assembling component for 
certain Bren gun magazines. Pro- 
duction started in 1942. 

-303 Drill. Used for practice in 
teaching operation of various 
types of .303 weapons, Production 
commenced in 1942. 

9-MM. This is a ball type of am- 
munition fired from the Sten sab- 
machine gun. First produced in 
1942, 

455 Revolver, This ammunition 
contains.a ball bullet, is used by 
naval officers in their revolvers. 

.380, There are two types of this 
ammunition. One is used for 
practice and contains a lead bullet. 
The other is used in service revolv- 
ers of army and air force officers 
and contains a jacketed or hard 
bullet. 

22, Used in small weapons for 
musketry purposes. Large scale 
production is in progress. 

1 Aiming Rifle.. This ammuni- 
tion is. used in training coast de- 
fense personnel and is fired from 
a sub-calibre weapon fitted on the 
large coast defense guns. Produc- 
tion commenced in 1942. 

50 Vickers A.P. Used in Vick- 

machine guns. by the navy 
bgainat targets which carry light 


nse ‘dike Piercing. Fired from 
a Boys anti-tank rifle against 
tanks, this is now in production in 





DESIGNERS 
-AND MANUFACTURERS 


of all types of precision 
electrical apparatus 


including 


D.C. & A.C. Motors for 


specialized purposes 
Aircraft Generators 
Aircraft Engine Starters 


_ Alternators 
Motor Generators 
Electric Pumps 


Motors with Governors 


Gyros, etc. 
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SALUTE 10 THE WORKERS OF TOMORROW! 





Small Electric Meoiors (Canada) Limited 


Semco Inttruments Limited 
: . TORONTO 12. 


20-MM. High Explosive Armor 
Piercing Incendiary. Used for 20- 
MM. guns mounted if aircraft. 


First orders for this | ty pe received 
in Canada in 1942, with actual 
production to commence soon. 
















_Planes may become as 
commonplace as today’s motor cars 





W ITHOUT VISION, THE PEOPLE. 

PERISH”. But we have a vision of a 

brave new world — wherein all men are 

free and all men share in the rewards of a 
more glorious civilization. 


What the face of this world will be like, 
none can know. Will factories be of revolu- 
tionary design — lighted by the health rays 
of artificial. sunlight? Will the workers 
travel to and fro in their own planes — with 
ample leisure for education and relaxation? 


This much we know: Out of modern, for- 
ward-looking industries such as Small Elec- 
tric Motors (Canada) Limited, will come 
electrical equipment, for ships and planes, 
; for factories:and homes, of revolutionary 
design. ‘ 

For here is a new company in Canada — 
with new ideas and ideals Now engaged’ 
solely in original. designing and precision 
making of essential war equipment, Small 
Electric Motors (Canada) Limited looks 
- confidently to a brilliant post-war future. 





and its subsidiary ~ 
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to the United States, to Britain and | 
Goversment funds have been used to 
facuring plants to the extent of many milli 
‘comune ievieos acolo 
of Rs eel EE eee 














































| ae pcncoms started in July, 1940 3 Ga te “teem ss si 
specialized job. To mts it, Canada , includes $7 millions for produc-| Rough for the barrels j 
has estab. new plants and has tion of barrels with capacity for ‘of the Bof gun are coming to 
built additions to existing units. United’ Kingdom and United |Otis-Fensom from Atlas*Steels. ” 





States orders. | A recent development has been 
Although no te . figures | Use of the Bofors, and some other 
have yet been given, it is indicated anti-aircraft guns, as a more ver- 
that each gun with its complete satile weapon. The British have 
equipment costs about $60,000. developed a design which uses the 
- Conversion Problem 1 Botots ee ing nape ey 
on, moun on a heavy 
These huge plants have been chassis for mobility. It is under- 


established primarily with an eye 
to efficiency in turning out a stood that possibility ‘of making | 


Tremendous’ amounts of capital 
have been involved, largely sup- 
plied by the Governments of Can- 
ada or Great Britain. 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., pro- 
cin Bofors equipment, had re- 





strength manganese bronze cast- (for the 3.7 from cast bronze. Now 
ing in making the gun support |it is made from fabricated ste} 
bracket for the 3.7 in. anti-aircraft | and 89,280 Ib. of bronze saved each 
gun, 28,700 Ib. of bronze was saved, | year as well as $162,720 in costs, 

163 man hours of labor eliminated | Examples could be multiplied, 
and $10,472 in materials costs. Just as many are available for 
The support arm for the same | the Bofors as for the other guns, 
bly is now also made _ of | But the direction has always been 
able iron casting and 36,400 | the same—toward saving scarce 










$14.3 millionis-as capital as- 
ce up to July last year. This|~- 
included $3.1 millions for the bar- 


Anti-aircraft guns point seaward from Canada's coasts, ready to blast awe 
sign of enemy raiders. Because of the deafening noise that accompanies the rapid fire 
of these guns, the trigger man is given the cease fire order by a yank of.the rope held 






There are two main ways of 
fighting off invading aircraft. It 
can be done either by use of your 
own airplanes as interceptor craft 
to shoot them down or by use of 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Since early in the war, Canada 
has been turning out various types 
of anti-aircraft guns in an effort 
to overcome the serious lag and 
supply the tremendous numbers 
seeded to defend widely separ- 
ated points of danger. 





A primary axiom in war iis 
to know your enemy. The 
American people, as a whole, are 
dangerously ill-informed regard- 
ing the strength of one of ‘its 
enemies—Japan.- So says Joseph 
C. Grew, U. S. ambassador to 
Japan, 1932-41, in “Report from 
Tokyo,” available through the 
Musson Book Co., Toronto, at $1 
per copy. 

Mr. Grew comments on the of- 
fensive spirit which-permeates ell 
of the armed forces of the Japa- 
nese Empire. This spirit, recog- 
nized by competent military men 
as the most vital intangible fac- 
tor in achieving victory, has been 
nourished and perpetuated since 
the foundation of the modern 
Japanese army. The Japanese 


High Command has counted. 


° 
‘ 


by the soldier at the left. 


Anti-aircraft guns can be rough- 

ly divided into three classes. 
Three Main Types 

Thereis first: of all the auto- 
matic machine gun and light can- 
non of various typés used against 
dive-bombers or other low-flying 
enemy aircraft. : 

There are guns, such as the Bo- 
fors, for inter mediate ranges, a 
quick- firing gun capable of shoot- 
ing its 40-millimetre shells in 
rapid bursts.at approximately 120 


The Japanese are 
_ Grew Says We Must Crush Their Military Spirit 


heavily upon the advantages this 
would give over less aggressive 
enemies. When the Japs struck 
they made no provision for fail- 
ure, left no road open for retreat. 
They struck with all the forces 
and power at their command. 
Grew says they will continue to 
fight in the same manner until 
they are utterly crushed. 

To eliminate any complacency 
at home the former ambassador 
says it must be realized that in 
Japan there is a powerful fight- 
ing machine. Jap morale cannot 


‘and will not be broken even by 


successive defeats, will certainly 
not be broken by economic hard- 
ships. Individually and collec- 
tively the Japs will gladly sacri- 
fice their lives for their Emperor 
and their nation, and can be 









at the first 





rounds per minute. 

Then there are the heavy anti- 
aircraft-guns for ranges up to 40,- 
000 ft. or.more, These are marked 
in Canada by the 3.7 in. anti-air- 
craft gun made by Canadian West- 
inghouse with Canadian General 
Electric making the carriage. Can- 
ada also makes barrels for the], 
U. S. 90-millimetre antiraircraft 
gun and for the 4.5 in. anti-aircraft 
guns, * 


Making these guns is a highly 





brought to earth only by physical 
defeat, by being ejected physic- 
ally from the areas which they 
have temporarily conquered or 
by a progressive attrition of their 
naval power and merchant ma- 
rine which will finally result in 
cutting off their homeland from 
all connection with and access to 
those outlying areas — by com- 
plete defeat in battle. — , 
Sketching’ the background of 
war by Japan Mr, Grew declares 
that the Japanese attitude toward 


the English-speaking peoples is. 


based on a concept of Vapanese 
superiority and strength and of 
our inf@iority and weakness. 
Among the formidable character- 
istics of the Nipponese are the 


facts that they are united, trained; | Stee of regimentation that in 


frugal. and fanatical. Their gov- 
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‘bearings supplied by a predictor 





rel plant which has capacity for 
United © ingdom and | United 
States orders. ’ 

The larger 3.7 in. anti-aircraft 
gun is mounted on heavy pneu- 
matic tired wheels and has a high 















single product. This product is ciewisien ne oe Ib. of 
not. one which ‘is likely to have self is considered one of the best 
— and normal demand in |, nown defenses against low flying 
anada and a problem will be|.44 dive-bombing airplanes. 

posed in finding uses for these Save Huge Sums 

degree of mobility. It is a manual-|™0dern plants after the war. It with initial production prob- 
ly aimed gun with gunners using |S quite conceivable that we might |iems well mastered. Canadian 
dial indications of elevation and|4¢cide to maintain a nucleus plant} akers of anti-aircraft guns last 
making anti-aircraft gups, but it) yar turned more to the problem 
is hard to imagine Canada find-|>¢ conservation of materials and 
ing any justification for maintain- labor. They were, moreover; able 
ing plants on anything like the|4, achieve remarkable things in 
scale which we are now operating. this direction, 

Under the methods adopted in| On the 3.7-in. anti-aircraft gun, 
establishing these huge new in-|the breech ring used to be made 
dustries, the government retains| from a high alloy steel forging. 
ownership of the equipment for|Canadian manufacturers, how- 
which it has paid. It is thus free | ever, have substituted a low alloy 
tg do as it likes with it after thé | steel casting. As a result they have 
immediate need is ended. saved 2% million pounds of high 

Like any other gun-making | alloy steel, 100,800 hours of labor, 
plant, an anti-aircraft, gun plant | 14 machine tools and $1.1 million 
consists primarily of a factory, annually on this one 500-lb. piece. 
building and a lot of expensive | This is an accomplishment report- 
and specialized machine tools with|ed by Dominion Foundries & 
appropriate heat+treating and aux- | Steel. 
iliary equipment, Finding other} Bronze has long been a highly 
uses for these machineetools ap-|critical metal. Thus when it was 
pears to mean finding greater de-}found possible to substitute a 
mand for some kind of capital malleable. iron casting for a'high 


another $11,200 in material costs. 
They used to make the oil tank ‘ unit. 


















NATIONAL 







serying a battery of either two or 
four guns. Fuses are set auto- 
matically for range by a fuse- 
setting machine on the mounting 
which is also eer by the pre- 
dictor. 
Many Millions ihivestad 
To establish the plant to make 
these guns, capital assistance of 
$11.9 millions has been granted to, 
Hamilton Munitions Ltd., subsidi- 
ary of Canadian Westinghouse, for 
producing the gun itself and to the 
Canadiana General Electric Co. for 
the mounting $15.4 millions. The 
Hamilton Munitions Ltd. contract 


ough 































and ‘Parts — Steel Pressings — 
N Drop Forgings. . 
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ernment was totalitarian long be 
fore Germany and Italy thought 
of the word. 

With such capacities and such 
a government Japan’s leaders did 
not fear war. They think that 
they can and will win. They are 
counting on underestimates, on 
our apparent disunity before— 
and even during—war, on our un- 
willingness to sacrifice, to endure 
.and to fight. Mr. Grew sees the 
Jap leaders as cold calculators, 
not suicidally minded incompet- 
ents. 

The fetters of feudalism are 
still apparent in Japan, and the 
traditional subservience to auth- 
ority has been used to lead the 
Japanese workers to accept a de- 

























some respects exceeds that of 
Nazi Germany. This regimented 
industrial machine has _ been 
turned to one purpose—the pro- 
duction of the tools of war. 

While realizing that the Japa- 
nese military machine is closely 
integrated with every phase of 
the national life, Mr. Grew sees 
hope for discreditimg that ma- 
chine in the eyes of the people. 
That will be possible by com- 
pletely crushing and rendering 
physically impotent the power of 
the Japanese military machine, 

Then, he claims, the Japanese 
people as a whole will come to 
the realization that crime does 
not’. pay, that they have been 
forced to follow false gods, and 
that the ways of peace are in all 
respects preferable to the ways 
of war. 

The Japanese will not crack 
morally, psychologically or eco- 
nomically as did the Germans in 
World War 1, even when even- 
tual defeat stares them in the 
face. They, says Mr. Grew, will 
pull in their belts another notch 
and fight tp the bitter end. Only 
by utter physical destruction or 
utter exhaustion of their men and 
materials can they be defeated. 

Despite its many strengths, 
however, the Japanese Empire is 
not to be considered invulnerable; 
Japan has not succeeded in re- 
moving strong Allied positions on 
the flanks of’ her defensive chain. 
Another weakness of the Japa- 
nese defensive ring is that com- 





















. He's carrying more eas bigger loads... ‘and carrying them farther. Doing @ 
wonderful job, too, in spite of all handicaps. _. 
_ You can help him, Not necessarily because you're philanthropic, but because it’s 
to your own interests to lend a hand. It’s only good business to help your railroad 
_ _¥ shipments go’ through undamaged . . , to prevent waste of materials, manpower, 
machinery, time and’ shipping facili 
‘You can help tremendously merely by using better jeans shipping boxes 
_ ‘+++ boxes that are sturdier, stronger, better engirieered to stand up under longer. 
; hauls, heavier loads, and handling by inexperienced men 
The few extra pennies in original cost will soon be dwarfed by month’after month 
‘savings. You can prove that to your own satisfaction by writing the H & D Package 
Laboratory. eo done for others, what can be done for you, 
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bronze is saved as well as/| materials, reducing labor requir. 
ed and lowering the cost of each 


‘@ 
STEEL CAR Corporation Limited 


idedies Builders of Railway Passenger. Cars 
— Freight Cars — Snow Plows — Street 
Cars — Air Dump and Industrial Cars of 
all descriptions. Automobile Chassis Frames 


Forgings — 


DROP FORGINGS for AIRCRAFT 


Modern facilities at our Hamilton Division 
1. for the supply of all sizes of Dural and Steel 
Aircraft Forgings. Enquiries solicited. 


Head Office: HAMILTON, ONT... 
Sales Office: 437 St. James Street, Montreal, Que. 






LIMITED munications and transport must Yo : 
2 , : U CAN USE THESE Free * e ‘ 
Windsor. On be carried very largely by water, oe Ks : se Oo BOOKLETS’ ~ Whetever yeu ship, wherever yeu ship lt, you will find 
5 t. and are vulnerable to attack. Ob- : a a peges of helpful infermetion in this ‘‘refresher-course” 
vjously such weaknesses as these} oss 





will not of themselves cause 
Japan to be defeated; they must 
bé exploited by determined * ag- 
gressive action by’ the. United 
Nations. 
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With plant expansion nearing an 
end and many production prob- | 
lems solved, Canadian industry is, 
now putting the pressure on efforts | 
to save materials, to make better | 
use of labor and to cut costs on its 
cutput of war materials, The fob 
being done has been highlighted 
by H. J. Carmichael’s statement 
that savings of over $155 millions 
annually had been achieved last 
November, 


This phase of Canada’s war pro- 
duction accomplishments goes on 
everywhere with no oné company 
having any monopoly of results to 
show. The Ford Motor Co. of Can- 
ada has been a leader in the job-' 
Its work on conservation of ma-/ 
terials and man-hours and cutting | 
of costs has centred around re- 
designing of parts and-an ever- ” 
growing use of the Ford technique | 
of foundry practice, including | 
“centrifugal casting.” i 

There is no over-all estimate | 
available of how great the savings | 
achieved by Ford, have been to 
date. But on the universal 
carrier alone about 1,100 design 
changes have been-made. British 
engineered equipment has been 
adapted to Canadian mass produc- 
tion methods on the carrier and 
other production jobs. Illustrating 
what has been accomplished are 
these estimates of some of the 
annual savings achieved by this 
company which has an annual 
war production of about $175 


giving good service. First etched 


the list of critical materials. Then 





millions, varying colors meant 
: legibility but they lack 

Stock steel .ssacccecesccees aeaak 2,500,000 eet. Leger ee 
Rubber .....++ Cheese eresesecerees 550,000 to give the proper sup ort. Fibre 
Bronze ss ressasitesteeeeectace, _ 20e;oen | WeS investigated but was affected 
Steel Plates . .-.--eresensarseeees 9,700,000 by water. 
Nickel stee TS coos ee 8,000 : 
Steel castings ..... **** 995000, Finally scrap steel plates were 
Sheet steel oe eee, ten | Siven a baked enamel finish and 

. 


lettering and markings applied by 
use of the silk screen process. This 
gives greater strength than the 
original, with more legible mark- 
ings, and is non-tarnishing. 


How these Vital savings have 
been accomplished ‘and of how a 
large company directs its organ- 
ization toward these efforts is sub- 
ject of this story. 

Fastest growing section of the 


Economy 
New Methods Save Manpower, Materials, Money 


zinc was used—until zinc "joined {run of sprockets which under the 


plastics were considered. Their |oriously flame-cut from a heavy 
greater | alloy steel plate. Ford adapted its 


The change to the use of scrap | carrier 
steel resulted in a contract going | service 


ye 


Programme 





“-Photo by Ford Motor Co. of Canaau. 


W hat the new methods of centrifugal casting can accomplish in comparison with con- 
: ventional green sand casting methods is illustrated\bere. The part shown goes into 
the front axle assembly for four-wheel drive vebicles. . - Centrifugal casting on the left 
bas little sprue, or excess metal, in the centre. Green sand casting on the right bas a 
large amount of sprue. Waste metal may run up to 50% under old methods; me 
reduced to 20% or ws under the new. 


In other words the heating and 
handling of 40 lb. of metal is 
eliminated on each part. Annual- 
ly this results in the conservation 
of 1,750 furnace hours and in the 
melting .and ‘processing of more 
than 1,700 tons of metal, on the 
basis of Nov., 1942, production. 

Savings such as these are im- 
portant in themselves, but there 1s 
also a saving in furnace hours, in 
electrical power demand, and in 
total furnace capacity needed to 
keep the foundry operating. If, for 
example, the machine shop can 
handle 200 tons of metal daily, 
then the fouadry capacity is based 
on this figure as well. When cen- 


ard Ford truck esieinen: The track, 


original British design were lab- 


method of “centrifugal” casting to 
this operation. The result has been 
annual saying in materials of ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons, in. labor 
of 725,000 man hours and in 
money of $1.7 million. es 
Moreover the new sprockets 
wear twice as long.- This’ double 
life operates on’ the total ¢ost to 
the government for each vehicle. 
It was oe required that each 
shipped with 200% 
replacement of. these 


huge plant of Ford Motor Co.. of 
Canada at Windsor is the foundry, 
now being enlarged again. Here 
ard concentrated major develop- 
ments in the programme to cut 
war production costs, to- save 
materials, and to speed output; 

Ford of Canada’s able and hard- 
driving president, Wallace R. 
Campbell, is often to be found 
there long after office hours, in 
a huddle with Peter Forbes 
Blackwood, University of Glas- 
gow graduate, who is his foundry 
superintendent. 


Their conferences since the war 
started turn more and more to- 
ward ways to conserve materials, 
cut mamhours and boost produc- 
tion. They have become special- 
ists on modern foundry methods, 
particularly “centrifugal” casting. 

The co ation. - programme 
develops thiouh two channels. 
Besides, the foundry section, there 
is the designing and engineering 
department, designing and re- 
designing, eliminating critical 
materials, adapting English de- 
Signs for war equipment to Cana- 
dian mass production methods. 

Examples of how objectives are 
achieved are easy to find. Estab- 
lished practice may use a bronze 
casting from which to make a 
bearing for a shaft, a job which 
ordinarily would not warrant 
machining a malleable gcasting 
and pressing a bushing into it. 

When Brass Gets Scarce 

First bronze became scarce, 
A forging or malleable iron part 
with a bushing was considered. 
The new method involved ma- 
chine finishing of the malleable 
Part inside and pregsing in a 
machined bushing. 

The supply of bronze got more 
critical, and a seamless steel tube 
Was used, on the insidd of which 
was fluxed ‘a coating of bronze 
1/100th of an inch thick. 

Finally even seamless steel tub- 
ing got critical, and a flat piece of 
Steel was used, the bronze coating 
fluxed on, and the whole rolled 
into shape. 

The original bronze casting used 
10°¢ tin as an alloy, but in the 
final Stage the tin content was re- 
duced to 2%. The original bearing 
compromised strength for excel- 
lent bearing properties; now the 
Strength properties have been=di- 
vorced from the bearing proper- 
ties, giving better strength plus a 
more satisfactory bearing. 

Switch Plates From Scrap 

Formerly Ford made. instru- 
ment switch plates for its buses 
and commercial jobs from etched 
zinc, The result was satisfactory, 
80 long as only a few Were need- 
ed and zine was plentiful. Bu 
this condition soon vanish 
when war.came. These plates are 
adapted to military. vehicles 
where a number of switches con- 
trolling various operations are 
grouped together on one plate.| 
To prevent errors on the oper- 
ator’s part the marking must be 
easily read and must not tarnish. 

In four steps @ change was 
made to a nan asia material 




























ed | by Ford toa Windsor firm which 


to another small firm that, was! sprockets; the increased life -of 
suffering from interruption to its| the cast sprockets has reduced 
ordinary work.  ‘ ° this to 130%. .The~original price 

Switch boxes for. trucks and| per sprocket was reduced’ to one 
buses used to be made of two] fifth. . 


Canada’s war production is being streamlined te save 
materials) manpower, machine tools, money. A leader 
in this huge programme of conservation — of getting 
the most out of what we have — is the ¥ ord Motor Co. 


of Canada, which has developed such new manufacturing . 
processes as centrifugal casting, adapted the more plenti- 
ful metals to new uses, found how to overcome problems 


caused by shortages. 


The British design Yor tracks for 
the universal carrier, which con- 
tain 168 links, called for a toler- 
ance in manufacturin_ which per- 
mitted a variation in length five 
inches more or less than 24 ft., or 
a total possible variation of 10 
inches. 

Ford’s method of casting these 
individual track sections. permits 
a variation of only two inches in 
the,fotal length of the track. The 
average mileage for. a ‘carrier 
track as built by Ford is double 
that of the original British track. 

Ford’s centrifugal casting means 
that the mold used is rotated 
rapidly’ while the molten metal is 
poured in. This whirling motion 
packs the metal, givihg a dense, 
strong casting which can be sub- 
stituted widely for forgings. 

Metal Saving 40% 

The ordinary methed of casting 
the front wheel hub—the “green 
sand casting”—for an army truck 
gave an untrimmed weight per 
hub“ of 100' lb. When centrifugal 
casting..was used the untrimmed 
weight of the-part was reduced to 
60 Ib. 


pieces of metal, spot welded to- 
gether and fibre covered. Now a 
one-piece stamping is“ used with 
a molded plastic cover. The result 
is a saving in welding, and greater 
speed in manufacture. 

Prime Requirements 

Such work is a continuous pro- 
cess, but new designs must work. 
A new switch plate to eliminate 
critical materials mus provide the 
necessary strength to meet war 
requirements. 

Then it is essential for maxi- 
mum savings that volume be built 
up to the extent that spending 
up to several thousand dollars for 
tooling and equipment is justified. 

In many cases, such as that of 
the switch box mentioned, the 
Ford engineer knew that there 
were. better ways to make the 
part, but only a few dozen were 
needed each year to equip’ the 
limited number of buses turned 
out. Military vehicles, developed 
a demand for this particular part 
which justified the expenditure of 
money for tooling. 

Ford engineers emphasize that 
the whole job is one of gradual de- 
velopment, requires steady, per- 
sistent work by a large staff of 
specialists. 

ss Felt For Rubber 


There has been extefisive re-de- 
signing to eliminate or reduce use 
of rubber, although rubber has 
special qualities that substitute 
materials ‘have not shown, 

Felt covered with liquid re- 
claimed rubber is used to replace 
sponge rubber, now entirely cut 
off. The result is a better part 
costing perhaps 20% less. But most 
other rubber substitutes are not 
ordinarily as good, usually more 
costly. 

There is an indirect advantage 
to some of these substitute items. 
In many cases they can be farmed 
out to small local mariufacturers. 

Orders for rubber-dipped felt to 

cé sponge rubber were given 


From Postw 


The housing situation in Scat: 
land, which constituted a problem 
during the period between the 
jast and the present war, is now a 
matter of real concern to the auth- | th 
orities, according to G. B. Johnson, | in 
Canadian Trade Commissioner at; 
Glasgow. It is also of direct inter- 
est to Canada, because the demand 
after the war for Canadian timber, 
and for prefabricated wooden 
houses, Will almost certainly be on 
a scale never before experienced. 

From 1919 to 1939 the number 
of houses built, mostly by -the 
housing departments of the town 
and county councils, the 
figure of 300,000. The rate of new 
construction, however, although 
stimulated by government subsi+ 
dies, was not fast enough to over- 
take the shortage of houses. The 

cessation of building quring this 


war has aggravated the problem. 


makes mattresses and upholstery. 
It had the equipment to hartile a 
felt processing job, and had spare 
ca 

ogee A carrier ‘was of 
English design and in relatively | cess@ 
early development stages when 


Ford took over its manufacture. In addition the Yestruction and 
-Tese vehicles travel on endless damage eaused by enemy alr raido 
tracks and are powered by stand- |has 9 be made good. The number 
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trifugal casting is used, yields of 
up to 90%. usable metal are com- 
mon. If this yield -wete to drop to 
the approximate 50% yield of 
usable metal common in old-time 
foundry methods, foundry and 
electric furnace capacity wouid 
have to be almost doubled to keep 
the 200 tons of metal going to the 
machine shop. 
Christmas Trees 

New “Multiple Christmas Tree” 
castings give yields of up to 95%, 
though using smaller production 
items to replace the “risers” ord- 
inarily used. to distribute the 
molten metal to all parts of the 
mold. 

Another example of modern 
methods developed by Peter 
Blackwood and his staff is.the 
making of cylinder barrels for 
certain aircraft engines. 
original, part was forged in Brit- 
ish factories, which meant that a 
steel forging somewhat larger 
than the final diameter .of the 
finished cylinder. was. forged and 
machined into its final form. Ford 
developed a method of centri- 
fugal ‘casting which utilizes no 
inner core and eliminates 
“sprue.” . The metal die mold is 
spun horizofitally and gives 100% 
yield of - metal ‘in the rough 
casting. 

Ford engineers and ‘designers 
say that this job of conservation 
has been largely achieyed by con- 





everyday practice in a mass pro- 
duction industry but the war‘has/1;100 design changes. have been 
brought both greater urgency and 
pressure, and increased opportun- 
ity, through sharply boosted pro- 
duction schedules. 

They emphasize also thgt there 
are certain limitations» on re-de- 


The|’ « 


centration on improved produc-|’ 


tion of many smaller parts as 
opposed to the large units. 

They emphasize that accom- 
plishments in one place add sub- 
stitution experience and develop a 
technique of devising substitutes 
extremely valuable in other appli- 
cations. It gets men looking for 
better, cheaper ways to make 


thifigs and to sav& materials. It is} 


in reality a further development of 





Timber Demand Heavy 


ar Scotland 


of new houses needed.is, according 
to the Secretary of State for Scot- 


land, little short of 406,000. Of this | 


eee, apout half are required tn 
lyde Valley, and over 90,000 
lasgow. 
Big Postwar enaniainlh 
When this extensive comstruc- 


tion ‘programme is launched after |: 


the war, the demand for imported 
timber will bé correspondingly 
great. The Canadian lumber of 
principal “interest in connection 


with Scottish municipal Rousing 


schemes is British Columbia Doug- 


las fir, which is used both fof in- 
terior trim and for rough joinery 
Eastern: 


only during the years immediately 


prior to the war. It was used ex-| 


fensively in the construction of 
buildings of the Empire Exhi- 
bition at Glasgow in 1938, when 


about 009% 6 the Siben need wae 
Canadian, 


Shs 
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tpobilized -for the duration. Until peace is” 


For Con by nd 


tion... 


7 In the new synthetic rubber industry, pr 
s the motor eircuits will be controlled ay 
Westinghouse Control Centers. 


Here’s why: 


‘GET PRODUCTION ROLLING SOONER, 
Westinghouse Control Ceriters can be installed 
faster, and put to work almost immediately. 
Internal buses and wiring troughs simplify 
wiring. 


PROVIDE FLEXIBLE CONTROL. All starter. version to peacetime production tomorrow. 
panels are multiples of the smallest size, are Get the full story— send for Booklet 3026. 


‘ 
om 





signing, although to date about 


subi titted. on the universal car- | be 
rier alone. When a new job comes 
into the factory it has fo be.adapt- 
ed to Canadian production me- 
thods, as it is usually. developed 
first by British ordnance _engi- 
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INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


IN BATTLE DRESS 


‘3 mercer cars become. tanks. Luxury ‘thers become troop 


transports. And ALCOHOL becomes a vital warnecessity. 


Narrow indeed is the gap between the pecaranle things 
of peace and the fighting tools of Ware 


Mixed with the. gasoline of fighting Giteraft, INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL keeps ‘em flying. In the radiators 
of army trucks, , ALCOHOL keeps ‘em rolling. 
United with guncotton, ALCOHOL helps to 
provide stabilized explosives.for our shells. 
And in our hospitals this. same versatile 
product brings comfort and peace to 
wounded men... . 
“ALCOHOL has gone-to war, and to provide 
_ it in the fabulous quantities needed, the full 
resources of our mighty plants have.‘been 


won, war is our principal business. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS 
LIMITED ot 





any plant in need of safety and faster installation 
today .. . and interchangeability for quick con- . 








neers, But this again has to be a 
compromise’ between what might 


one from the repair and replace- 
ment and other standpoints. 

A prime criterion has to be in- 
terchangeability with units in 
service now. Were this not watch- 
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Scant teeas oe it ais ponostion ; 
‘process, all motor controls are outside danger 
areas. This saves critical materials and expense 
incident to explosion-proof control. 

This Westinghouse development is ideal for 


cS Mane 


wre 
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ed it would be quite possible that 
existing trailer units in the field, 
for example, would be found un- 
usable behind Canadian-made 
tractors, because tne vacuum 
brake fittings on the trailer could 
not be connected to those with 
which the tractor was equipped. 


most desirable and what can be 
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SERVING THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
WITH WAR ALCOHOL 
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) | tries, Ltd, the latter a subsidiary 
of General: Motors Co.-of: Canada, 


Here’s an early stage in the prediiribes of 4 25- ae gue, The 


unwieldy piece of white bot raw metal is being 


ed into a powerful 


stam p, which will shape it into a barrel. 


Last year saw dramatic develop- 
ments in gun manufacturing in 
Canada. Measured in dollars, 1942 
production of guns and small arms 
at $227 millions was almost ten 
times that of 1941. 

This year, however, it is possible 
that the manufacture of guns for 
the army will be considerably cur- 
tailed in favor of more ships, both 
naval and cargo-carrying, and 
more airplanes. 

The reason is that industries 
producing army. guns in Canada, 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain have been able to turn out 
more than current requirements. 
Because of this, it is understood 
that production will soon virtually 
cease on certain types now being 

“made on a large scale in Canada. 


This decision has not been taken 


_ lightly. It is the product of much 


thought and planning in the main 
United Nations councils. It is no 
reflection on ‘the effectiveness of 
the guns. It is merely the result 
of appraising the relative merits 
of having more guns.than we can 
use and transport to battle areas 
or an adequate number of ships. 


Postwar Problems 


The fact that this is happening 
already highlights what will be- 
come a much more acute problem 
after the war. It will be necessary 
to convert specialized plants, on 
which many millions of dollars 
has been spent, from the manufac- 
ture of army guns to that of some 
peacetime product. Like -other 
conversion jobs, it will not. be 
simple but it has a number of 
possibilities. 

Basically, a gun-making plant 
has a factory building or build- 


i ings crowded with many very ex- 


pensive and highly specialized 
machine tools. It is in these mach- 
ine tools that the problems and 
the opportunities lie. 


Lathes that are used to machine 
gun barrels might fairly easily be 
converted to make axles for rail- 
way cars or shafts for cargo ships. 

A conversion of this nature 
might be very handy right now. 
There is serious need for repairs 
and replacements on the Cana- 
dian railroads. While existing 


plants have always made these in 
the past, it is possible that in’the 
emergency some added capacity’ 
might be helpful. Whether such a 
conversion would be a permanent 
solution is uncertain. 


Two Main Types 

Canadian plants ate making two 
main ‘types of guns for the army. 
Leading the list is the 25-pounder, 
dnd probably next in importance 
is the six-pounder anti-tank gun. 

The 25-pounder is madeby Sorel 
Industries Ltd., aided by’ a num- 
ber of subcontractors. 


Story of this 25-pounder goes 
back before the war, as it was one 
of the weapons in which Cana- 
dians were chiefly interested when 
a technical mission visited Eng- 
land before the war broke out. As 
a result of this, the first contract 
to produce 100 guns for the British 
Government under patents held 
by Schneider of France was given 
but the’plant was still a long way 
from being ready to operate when 
France fell. 


Government Takes Over “ 


Canadian and British Govern- 
ments stepped. in, put up more 
money and a committee for man- 
agement. Chrysler Corp. of Can- 
ada was asked to give engineer- 
ing assistance and first guns ac- 
tually started to roll in July, 1941. 

Altogether, public investment in 
this plant is now placed at upward 
of $15 millions. This fact brings 
up the question of who is to own 
these plants built by public money 
after the war. One suggestion 
which may receive serious con- 
sideration is that Canada.should 
continue to have a kind.of nucleus 
armament industry, even after the 
war. We-should perhaps combine 
our gun production-in one plant, 
our small arms production in an- 
other and keep these going on an 
experimental and production 
basis, even at a considerable cost. 


Anti-tank Guas 
Canada’s other major army 
guns, the six-pounder anti-tank 
weapons, was developed to replace 
a previous two - pounder gun 
which became obsolete and in- 
effective. Dominion Engineering 


Emergency Ration Container 


Improved by Canadian Navy 


dine tin which holds 12 of these 
tablets, 12 concentrated biscuits 


A new “emergency ration con- 
tainer” which has been adopted 
by the Royal Canadian Navy bids 
fair to set the pace in this field 
for the rest of the allied nations. 


It culminates seven months of 
study and laboratory experiments 


’ which produced: 


(1) A kit no bigger than. mi- 
lady’s overnight bag, weighing 
7% pounds, coated with a salt- 
water resisting paint and costing 
in the neighborhood of $7.50. 

(2) A water can which holds 
16 ounces of water and which 
has been subjected to‘ tempera- 
tures as low as 15 degrees below 
zero without breaking. 

(3) _A chocolate ration bar 
which will stand heat to a tem- 
perature of 212 degrees without 


melting. 


(4) A chocolate tablet ration 
which. is 70%. whole milk; is pala- 
table, and will stand up to steril- 
ization.: 

(5) A, small food eohthiner 

tly larger them @ sae- 


and two bars of chocolate 
(enough jto last a man two days) 
and which, ‘upon being emptied, 
becomes a drinking cup with 
ounce and two ounce measure- 
ments on its side. 


Already 25,000 of the new con- 
tainers have been ordered into 
production. . 

It is planned to place four on 
each 10-man raft and eight on 
each 20-mah raft. The rafions are 
lashed in place in special com- 
partmerits on the rafts and floats: 

The tins are designed to get the 
greatest concentration of food 
into the smallest possible space. 

Into each main ration box goes 
eight tins of water, eight tins ‘of 
food and eight packets of extra 
ration food in the form of malted 
milk tablets, ; 

There is only one set of .instruc- 
tions printed on the site of the 
container: “Eat Slowly.” High 
caloric content of the concentrat- 
ed foods*males this imperative. 


are protlucing’this anti-tank gun: 
The fermer-had been given capital 
assistance’ of $15.5'millions up’ to 
July last year: anid: the latter ‘had’ 
received* “$8. 9° “to produce 
the carriages’ for -these guns. 
_Saving*Materials 

Over’ tlie past “yéar, ‘increasing 
attention has" been’ paid: by gun- 
making firms, like other war mate- 


rial prpducers, to:the:fjuestion of 


consetying* materials . and. labor. 
They have, moreover, remarkable 
achievements to report. 

Taking the 25-pounder as an ex- 
ample,, substitution in: the gun- 
carriage’ of milled’ steel plates; cut 
to size, stamped: and ‘welded, for 
nickel . steel: plates ‘which: have 
been stamped, formed ‘and -rivet- 
ted, has resulted in an annual:sav- 
ing of 2,000 lb. of nickel, 150,000 
hours: of labor,:six machine’ tools 
and $850,000. 

On’ another item, the trunion 
band for the 25-pounder carriage, 
a steel forging, partly ‘machined 
and welded together with steel 
plates, has been ‘substituted ‘for 
a solid steel forging, machined all 
over, ‘The result has:been -120,000 
Ib, less steel used, 150,000 hours of 
labor saved, four machine toois 
and $650,000 in cost. 

Otherexamples can be méntion- 
ed. There-.is, for example, ‘the 


Rinphasis in arms: outpe in apa 


‘and. airplanes. This is expected. ‘to: mean ideas empha.’ b 


/ to the means to carry them to, 


, sis on some items now in production. Gun‘plants offer. 
~ reasonable ‘conversion chances in postwar period al- 
though adapted best to: Treavy fndustry production. 
Saving of costs and materials receives increasing atten-” 
tion with millions of dollars.in costs, thousands of pounds © 
of critical materials .and ° thousands: of hours oh ‘labor 


, already. being saved. 


wheel ‘hub: for the’. 25-pounder., 
This used to be made’from.a steel 


drop forging: machined allover. 


The original.forging weighed 55. 
Ib. Now it is made from malle- 
able cast iron which is only par- 
tially machined and the original 
casting weighs only 31 lb, As a 
result, 740,000 Ib. of steel are 
saved, 35,000 hours of labor is not 
needed, two machine tools can “be 
diverted to better uses’ and $310,- 
000 in‘costs do not have to be paid. 
The ‘wheel’ hub plate used to be 
made of:a machined aluminum 
casting. New it is made from 
malleable cast iron and'189,000 Ib. 
of ‘aluminum are saved-and the 
cost reduced -$202,000. : 


Unit Costs Reduced 
In . April, .1942, a complete: 25- 


w 
pounder-equipment, consisting of 
one gun and carriage, two trailers, 
sighting equipment and ancillary 
stores cost about $28,200, This in- 
cluded $14,263 for the gun and car- 
riage as protluced at Sorel; an- 
other $9,000 to cover. cost of: an- 
cillary. and free. issue stores re- 
quired to complete the gun and 
carriage, $3,000° for’ two artillery 
trailers, including ammunition 
trays and free issue items and 
$1,200 for the sighting equipment 
made by Research Enterprises Ltd. 
At that time this cost was being 
reduced ee 7500 each 
month. 

On the dixectiiinder anti-tank 
gun, a similar record has been 
achieved, although detailed fig- 
ures have never been issued. 


04 16000 muiles-Of poll Tne, ap- 
proximately half was in Ontario, 


about 18% in Quebec; 7%4% in| 
British Columbia, 5%% in each of 


* Provinces and the 
balan in. the Maritimes. 

. In prewar days the. industry 
was mainly concerned ‘with open- 
ing new, areas, . With: ‘the: outbreak 
of war. there was a sharp turn- 
over, and the erection of lines, was- 
mainly for war. industries: and 
military establishments, although 
the opening of new areas and the 
taking on: of additional customers 
continued to some extent. 

Since last fall. government, 
restrictions | have practically pro- 


the 


hibited the extension of electrical |’ 


utility services to non-war ‘cus- 
tomersexcept where they are lo- 
cated within a few feet of a dis- 
tribution Jine. 

Over the last two years’ there 
have been.no major transmission 
or distribution line programmes 
carried out in British Columbia or 
Saskatchewan, In Alberta, Cal- 
gary Power Co, built a transmis- 
sion line from: the Minnewanka 
Lake development to an eléctro- 
chemical industry near Calgary. 


| an 


' These facts, gecognized 
for many years by build- 
ers. and operators of 

movers, are now . 
more important than ever. 


Bulletin. will be gladly malted 
upen request. | 
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THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 
PETERBOROUGH 
Winnipeg 


Montreal Vaneouver 


OIL PURIFIERS 


In cOnjunction with the Depart- 
mentof National’ Defense, the 
Manitoba. Power Commission has 
constructed transmission lines to 
serve air fields and other defense 
projects and‘ to relieve overload- 
ing on existing lines heavily taxed 
because of wartime loads. 

.Beeause of the industrial effort 
in Ontario. and Quebec, con- 
struction of new lines has been on 
a relatively large scale. 

During 1941 transmission. cir- 
cuits. constructed by - Ontario 


\ 
| 


Hydro consisted of 12 miles of 110, 
000‘volts; 37 miles of 13,000 to 44. 
000 volts, and 74 miles of rural 
circuits. 


POWER INSTEAD OF COAL 

Approximately 60% of the total 
available water power. resourceg 
and more than 80% of the develop. 
ed water power in Canada are lo- 
cated in* the highly industrialized 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
in which there are no commercial 
coal deposits. 


We, 


will this 


of Otis-Fensom 


month produce . 


approximately ten times 
the number of Bofors anti- . 
aircraft guns. available a 
year. ago to the Canadian 
Forces Overseas. This is in 
addition to many hundreds | 
of guns already shipped to 
the fighting fronts. | 


This is our answer to 
General McNaughton who, 
twelve monthsago, spurred 
us.on with a story of 
Canadian gun crews trained 
to.razor keeness and clam- 
ouring for arms. This.is.our 

answer to the final arbiter | 
eoefhe Canadian ‘people... 


=< -FENSOM: ELEVATOR COMPANY LIMITED 
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ONTARIO 
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_ industry. 


capacity of two million rounds of 
heavy ammunition amonth. Last 
year they produced $214 millions / tt 
worth of projectiles—143% more |in 
than in 1941—and had a dollar 
output greater than either the 
newsprint or the gold: mining 


Here are three reasons why it 
was possible to develop. shell pro- 
duction so rapidly: 

1, Canada had the “know how” 
and a certain amount of equip- 
ment when the need was greatest. 
Shell manufacturing startéd as 
early as 1936, with National Steel 
Car working on an educatfonal 
order. 

2. Canada quickly realized the 
importance of eliminating unne- 
cessary and expensive machinifig 
for the inside of ells. The 
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To carry out the complete shell- 


ies are 


making process, Canadian factor- 
large quantities 
of shell components—12 types of 
| of cartridge cases, 
gaines, and six types 
of primers. One type of percussion 
fuse has 25 parts. 


28 Ammunition Types 
A much wider range of ammuni- 


tion is being-turned out this war 
than the last. Altogether 28 types 


Development*of shell production in Canada has been 
one of the most spectacular phases of our whole indus- 
trial war effort. Today more than 200 plants are making 
heavy ammunition of all kinds. They have a proven * 
capacity of two million rounds a month, and the value 
the output of either the newsprint or the gold mining. 


industry. 


forged shell technique was adapt- 
ed to almost every type turned 
out. Developéd in Canada; the 
one-shot ‘forging process meant 
greater efficiency. 

3. Production in Cariada of the 
Hepburn shell lathe has facili- 
tated ‘rapid expansion of output. 
This lathe can be manufactured 
in plants which are not désigned 
for machine tool manufacture; its 
fame has spread through the Em- 
pire and is regarded as standard 
shell-making equipment in Brit- 
ain, India, Australia and éther 
countries. 

Large-scale Production...” ve; : 
Large-scale © production, . 2 
mated at-six times that of th 
war, hasbeen important ins 
ing efficiency. 
During. 1914-18, 
made in quantity in the Dontigion, 
but it was not until late in. the con-' 
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are being made in 15 calibres, 
varying from the small shell for 
the aircraft cannon to the big 9.2- 
inch howitzer and naval shell. 
This broader range: means greater 
complexity of equipment, espe- 
cially for components. 
Brigadier D, E. Dewar, Director 
General of Arsenals, said not long 
ago: 
“We are now stanfding on our 
feet in. the matter of components. 
We formerly had té import many 
of the necessary components be- 
cause equipment to make them 
was not available in Canada. 
Now we not.only have the com- 
plex equipment but many of our 
com te own factories for making many 
epur-} Of the machine tools.” 
Boost Brass Capacity . 
shells were} Manufacturing capacity for cer- 
tain basic materials ‘essential to 
the ammunition programme has/| front but consumption-remains on 
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1 Proj ectiles: a “Mont 
i's Shell Output $214 Millions in 


bein tnbechosértentold Two gov- 
ernment-owned brass mills were 


put in operation during 1941, 80 | | 
that this metal (for fartridge| 


cases) would be produced at more 
than 10 times the rate existing 
prior to the war. 

Small peatetime arsenals are 


now estimated to have mush-| |} 


roomed over an area equivalent to 


that occupied by a fairly large} | 


town, But the bulk of the pro- 
gramme has been accommodated 
in peacetime plant, in some in- 
stances in plant formerly devoted 
to manufacture of railway cars 
and locomotives. 
Under M. & S. Branch 
As shell manufacture has ex- 


panded, management has also un-. 


dergone evolution. Before the 


war there were no facilities in 


Canada for the production of am- 


munition other than an arsenal in. 


Quebec and two small pilot plants 
erected in 1937 and 1938 forthe 


Department of National Defense | 
and the British Government. Then | 


the Department of National De- 
fense made most ‘fits ammunition 
in Dominion plants or bought-it 
rom the United Kingdom. 

But as ‘sanditions changed, ad- 
ministration ‘of this key part of 
our war programme” was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Muhi- 
tions and Supply. During the third 
quarter of 1940, the Canadian 
munitions programme was again 
expanded, orders for shells were 
virtually doubled; and the Muni- 
tions and Supply Department cre- 
ated the Munitions Prgduction 
Branch. Production continued to 
accelerate and the Munitions Pro- 
duction Branch grew four new 
branches, of which the Ammuni- 
tion Production Branch is ore. 


Besides placing orders for oui- 


put, the Department of, Munitions 
and Supply has spent nearly $100 
millions on plants for ammu- 


nition, bombs, and mines, together: 


with the facilities to provide raw 
materials fof these plants. Most 
of the shell-making ¢quipment. in 
use is éwned by the government. 
Output Easier Now . 

Large stocks of shells have been 
accumulated in the United King- 
dom in anticipation of a-sécond 
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Canadian factories are ¢ helping clear British shies of enemy air. 
4 Bofors anti-aircraft gun ¢asting 
machine gun ra 

«best in material and craftsmanship. 


craft. This machinist is- p ro 
in a lathe. The Bofors fires wit 


the light side so far. Shipping 
space has been at a premium and 
precedence has been given to 
products needed now.~ In some 
categories, shell production is 
momentarily not receiving such 


emphasis as formerly.. However,’ 
if a second front is opened this}. 


spring, and a decisive victory isn’t 
scored in the first few months, a 
demand for shells in unprece- 
dented quantities is. expected. 
Our Technique Improved 
The immediate ;course of our 
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Post 


ty, calls for the 


shell-production programme ’ is 
difficult to forecast but, for the 
postwar, shell production experts 
say shell production has brought 
a vast improvement in knowledge 
of metal-working methods—meth- 
ods which will be‘ valuable for 
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. - Canadian 

on ‘problems. Each field is dealt 
‘with’ by men who: are recognized 
‘authorities and the principles whith 
they, set forth provide .a useful 
foundation on which subsequent and 
moré specific planners and “policy- 
makers can build: - 

Chapter headings show the scope’ 
of. the volume: International Eco- 
norhi¢ Collaboration, Democratic In- 
stitutions, Soil and Water, Forest 
Resources, Water, Its Use and Con- 
trol, Construction Projects, The 
Social Services. Housing and Town 
Planning... More general lectures 
opened and closed the series and 
the editor contributes an introduc- 











For Lasting Peace 
VICTORY 18 NOT ENOUGH. By Egon 


Ranshoten - 
by Norton & Co, ‘or 


' This volume sub-titled “The Strat- 
egy for a Lasting Peace” isa vig- 
orous piece‘ of realism from a man 
who was an Austridn aviator in 
the last war, a foreign correspond- 
ent, a diplomat and who is now pro- 
| fessor of intérnational affairs at the 
American University, -Washington, 
D.C. 





4. To his mind, the world will never 
be safe from unless, this 
time, the victors undertake a tem- 
porary but total occupation of the 
Reich coupled with and followed 
by the most gigantic: experiment in 
re-education of a whole nation ever 
attempted, 

The author is very fearful that the 
United Nations, especially the An- 
glo-Saxon nations, may lack the 
political realism necessary to guar- 
antee and’! make good their victory; 
that they may again think force 
and the weapons to make it good, 
are unnecessary. 
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U: S; Odyssey 


A social 
industrial xeon by 






Coy of Canada. *. 
Here isa new history of the 
United States which handles the 






traces..social and political develap- 





industry. 
Valuable and interesting are. the 







sources as illustrations of conditions 
er opinion at any giver time... 
One.example will illustrate the 
authors’ approach: ; 
“The achievements of Ameriéan 
‘architecture in the Twenties. were 









the great advance in American tech- 
Jations invested 


in government purchase of most |: 
if not all of this type of equipment. 
Many of the forging machines may | — 
be largely worn out by the time 
the war is over. Some hydraulic 
presses, however, might find a 
place in the automotive industry. 
But for the first year or two,.the 
automotive industry will likely 
use its old dies ‘arid a place may 
be found for a large number of 
presses. , 


as the Hepburn lathe, have been 
made for just one job. They are 
doing that job now with the pre-| 
cision ma¢hining of shells, and 
may be difficult to convert to any 
other purpose. Handling equip- 
ment, conveyors, air hoists, and a 
substantial quantity of other sub- |. 
sidiary. equipment, however is of 


sorbed by industry generally. 


names: -in-/Canaditan peacetime 
activity—Massey-Harris, National 
Steel Car, Steel Co, of Canada, Do- 
minion : Foundries, Dominion 
Bridge, Canadian Car & Foundry, 
Montreal Locomotive, and many 
others—are playing key roles in 
turning. out shells. -Many of these 
firms are- the possessors of -new 
buildings, 
take care of heavy shell-making 
equipment, . These buildings may 
link * well with the ee aaa 









matter from a different and illum- |: 
inating - point: of ‘view. This book |. 


‘ment as a product ot business and| 


many quotations from. contemporary | 


‘directly: connected with the layge |: 
volume of American savings and! 


nology. We have seen how conyers “f 
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Chance for an Inventor _ 
Single purpose machines, such 
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character. to be gradually ab- 





Firms which are household 



























vities, 

One of the features of the war 
this last year has been our inabil< 
ity to keep up with the demand 
for such things as agricultural 
equipment, freight cars, street 
cars, and a host of other things 
normally regarded as essential. 


may represent the salvage of an 
important section of a wartime in- 
dustry. Expansion of machine tool 
production facilities to take care of 
the demands of the shell industry 
may have an important implica- 
tion for peace also. It may mean 
Quick installation of peacetime 
With this backlog of demand built } tools in wartime shell plant$, with 
up, conversion of shell plants:to|no machine tool “bottleneck” to 
some. form: of epeacetime :activity' worry about when peace comes. 
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_ Light 
2Uy cE. 


When light -strikes a surface, high in reflection value, it 
bounces back like a rubber ball. But dark, dingy surfaces 
absorb light; they blot it out. 





In many industrial plants and factories across the country 
the secret of keeping light bouncing has meant great savings 
in electrical power used. Ceilings, walls ,and floors have 

been turned into huge reflectors by painting with light 
reflecting finishes. There are no dark surfaces to blot out the 
lumens (units of light). With no increase in power, there 
' have been important increases in illumination. 






















., Today, conservation of electrical energy is essential to 
‘ Canada’s industrial effort: The amount of power available / ‘ 

is definitely limited. It must be made to go as far as possible. 

‘Bouncing Light’’ helps to stretch our vital supplies of power. 


The Paint & Varnish Division of C-I-L produces finishes 
bia. : of high quality and durability. Executives interested i in the 
7 ai. ; < possibilities of ‘‘Bouncing Light’’ may take advantage of 

| & © the Division's knowledge regarding the use of paint in 
=) * salvaging waste light for Victory. 
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Canada’s search for manpower 
has largely, if not entirely, beer 
carried out by the Dominion 
authorities, aided by local ad- 
ministrators. The significance of 
the following article is that it 
reveals a possible alternative, a 
method of solving the manpower 
problem by starting from the 
local reservoirs and working to 
the general picture. 

Theoretically at least, the 
modus operandi here outlined has 
basic advantages. It tackles the 
problem where the problem is 
situated, tends to reveal many 
local pools “of labor, and many 
barriers to the full use of the 
nation’s manpower that might 
not be disclosed in a system 
working “from the top down.” 

Baltimore a “Guinea Pig” 

Admittedly, the situation in 
Baltimore is substantially differ- 
ent from that in most Canadian 
cities and .towns. Baltimore. has 
large numbers of negro workers 
who were mot readily -employ- 
able. But there have been 
charges of discrimination in Can- 
ada, and the basic problem of 
fitting types of workers who had 
not previously been employed 
into’ the modern: industrial pic- 
ture; of training workers from 
one industry to work in another, 
are fundamentally similar. The 
study in Baltimore has been pre- 
sented in Public Affairs Pamph- 
let No. 75. Prepared by Sanford 
Griffith under the title, “Where 
Can We Get War Workers?” the 
study appeared at the beginning 
of this month. Says Mr. Griffith: 

During the past few months 
we have come to realize that we 
are seriously short of. labor in 
this country, particularly of 
skilled labor. The war has neces- 
sitated a tremendous increase in 
factory production. The finding 
of men and women capable of 
carrying on the vital jobs in our 
war industries and discovery of 
the best ways’ to train them have 
presented many problems; and 
the task is bound to become more 
difficult each month that the war 
lasts. 

The extent of this task may be 
seen by contrasting our present 
war effort with that of England. 
If the United States with its 130 
million people were mobilized 
for total war in the same pro- 
portion as is England, we would 
now have in our combined war 
production and fighting forces 
some 60 million persons. Actual- 
ly we have less than one third of 
that number at the present time 
(Nov.; 1942). Comparison with 
ouf enemies would show us un- 
dermobilized. 

The Baltimore Area 

Baltimore and the surround- 
ing area were chosen for the 
study. because of the great vari- 
ety and complexity of the war 
production problems _ existing 
there. Baltimore has enjoyed an 
industrial Boom as a result of the 
war. It has had a ~~ slice of 
war, orders and has suffered a 
series of bad headaches as a con- 
sequence. It is a city, tuo, of 
good size with many consumer- 
goods industries. ' 

There was a second important 
reason for ,choosing Baltimore. 
The federal government had 
selected it in May, 1942, asthe 
first city in which to.try out the 
effectiveness of the government's 

voluntary manpower efforts. 

The survey was made during 
the third quarter of 1942, to Sept. 
15. It shows that the efforts of 
the War Manpower Board in 
Baltimore to give voluntary man- 
power control a full and fair trial 
were producing some _ results. 

As a war industry town Balti- 
more has enjoyed a real boom. 
The city has grown in a few 
years from a population of legs 
than 1,000,000 to about 1,250,000. 
At the end of 1939, total manufac- 
turing employment, — including 
clerical, shipping, and other em- 
ployees, was about 150,000. In 
May, 1942, total employment had 
jumped to 251,000, an increase 
of two thirds, and four out of 
/five workers were engaged in 
war industries. This growth can 
be seen from the accompanying 
chart of wage earners employed 
in ‘war industries alone. 

; Nonessential Jobs 

An analysis of Army draft 
questionnaires revealed that a 
number of those who filled out 
the questidnnaires had had ex- 
perience of possible value to war 
production. These men had work- 
ed at jobs requiring skills essen- 
tial. to the war effort for an aver- 
age of seven years; several as 
long as 20 years. Half of them 
had given up these jobs during 
the depression years, approxi- 

mately ten years ago. Their hid- 
den talents are often discovered 
only. when the Army prepares to 
induet them into military service. 
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Baltimore Survey One: of First 

Accurate Portrayals of a Situa- 

tion that Still Bedevils War Output 
Both Sides of the Border - 


voluntary system to mobilize for 
industrial service the men who 
have not been called up for the 
Army. 

Samples were taken at random 
from three letters of the alphabet 
in the files at the United States 
Employment. Service Office of 
persons employed in nonessential 
jobs who had declined offers to 
fill vacancies in war industries 
during the five months ending 
July 31, 1942. Obviously, many 
of the jobs do not have even a 
remote usefulness for the war 
effort;” most could be filled by 
others, and some could just as 
well be dispensed with altogether 
for the duration. 


Disclosed Skill 


Seaman .... 


eeeeeseeseeeeeeeseses 


eeeeeeteeeeeeesresesce 


Ship fitter 
Ship fitter 


eeeeeeveeeseoeeeseoe 


Ship electrician .....eseeeeee.- Bartender 


Ship painter cee ecesecoece 
Ship rigger vavdtoegensoe 
Boat builder (Wood) ..cicsoeves 
Marine engineer 
Tool designer 

Marine draftSman ...scccccesece 
Structural draftsman ....cseceecs 
Electrical assembler .....secces 
Fuselage frame builder ...c<es+ 
Machinist: ... 20.0... ges p e008 
Outside machinist ......cceccsccs 
Airplane mechanic .....ccececces 
Motor analyst -..... pels db aa seed 


e@eeeeeeeece 


.Metallurgical and “civil engineer. 


found ‘that two’out of three per- 
sons working on jobs remote 
from the war would take war 
jobs if they felt that they were 
needed. Most of the remainder 
felt that their present work was 
more important or gave them 
more pleasure. Some feared their 
businesses would fold up if they 
had to go into war work. Several 
thought that what they were do- 
ing was as important as any war 
work. Others preferred to wait 
until they were drafted. 

There are more white women 
than men in the Baltimore area. 
Yet only one third of the white 
women of working age are gain- 
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Time in 
Earlier Skill 
, years 
Small shop tailor ........ 
Receiving clerk ..cccovess 
Meat salesman ..ccccosses 
Letter carrier ..scscoocsee 


Present Job 


Laundry presser ..sasescs 


Musician (radio band) ... 
Sales manager 

Retail meat. cutter ...... 
Interior decorator ....-.s+s 
Wholesale lacquer salesman 
Taxi driver 

Jewelry salesman .....0.. 
Wholesale confectioner ... 
Tavern owner 

Sign manufacturer ...... 
Retail electrical salesman . 
Letter carrier. 


ee ee eer ee wees 


Machinist yi. sg és tx cakes s tae «+2 State auto license inspector 


Machinist 
Screw machine operator .....:. 
Radial drill press. operator ...4.. 
Turret lathe operator eevee 
Engine lathe operator ....eceees 
Lathe operator 


With so impressive alist. of + 


essential talents neglected, ‘a pre- 
liminary check was made to de- 
termine why men with experience 
had not already gone back into 
their old lines of work. 

Of those interviewed it: was 


Lettér carrier .. 43. <sebees J 
Beer bottler. ..j.. 
Barber ......... sop eeneds 
Notions storekeeper .eeess 
Movie operator «...ccseee 
Bartender ‘..2'+scocosasgen, 
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fully employed, and only * very 
small proportion of them-are 

war industry or in industry ‘of 
any kind. Women employed in 


the 20 leading Baltimore plants 


are far behind the proportions 


Thousand Plane Raid 
Cost Said Very Heavy 


Each Uses Fuel Capacity of Small Tanker; Loss 
of. Aircraft Runs to te Millions and Loss of 


Men to 350. 


What’s the cost of 1,000-plane 
bombing raids on Germany?. A 
British aviation expert made’ a 
study of the question recently and 
arrived at the following conclu- 
sions— 

“Assuming a 5% loss ratio, made 
up of our average’ announced loss- 
es in the 1,000-bomber raids, plus 
a smaller proportion of aircraft 
rendered unserviceable because of 
landing crashes or of damage from 
wnemy A.A. or night fighters, we 
may lose, say, 50 aircraft a raid. 

“If the average cost of these air- 
cratt is £40,000 each, the total cost 
in machines amounts roughly to 
$2 millions. 

“Then we must consider the 
crews. An average of seven men 
per aircraft represents a loss of 
350, whose training “cost” can be 
reckoned at £5,000 each, or about 
£1,750,000. To this we must add 
the cost of bombs and petrol. 

“An aero engine uses about 
eight ounces of high octane -fuel 
per horsepower per hour. Thus it 
is calculated that not less than a 
million gallons of high octane fuel 
is used in a 1,000-bomber raid; 
that is, about 3,500 tons—the capa- 
city of a small tanker. 

“The C.-in-C. Borhber Command 
and other Air Ministry spokesmen 
have stated that ‘they wanted 
enough aircraft to be able to bomb 
Germany ‘round the clock’ and 
night after night. The weather 
will, of course, prevent this, 

“No official estimate has been 
given of the time such an opera- 
tion would take. But London was 
bombed on almost a hundred suc- 
cessive nights. Let us suppose we 
undertake, say, 90 raids, as soon 
as weather permits, on the scale 
that Bomber Command want. Pro- 
portionately 90 raids would cost 
£450,000,000, 4,500 machines, over 
30,000 aircrew, and the use of 
270,000 tons of fuel for aircraft en- 
gines alone. The cost in money 
does not matter, what counts in 
war is resources, , 

“Results are too uncertain for 
such a gamble as this with such 


certain that the war could and 
would be ended by this means it 
would take a brave .leacer—pos- 
sibly a foolhardy one—to risk it. 
It would so weaken us in aircraft, 
in equipment, and-in highly train- 
ed personnel that at the end we 
should be left ‘wide open’ and 
defenseless in the air. 

“In June, 1940, when thé Nazis, 
to their, great surprise, found 


themselves in a geographical posi- | 


tion from which they could invade 
Britain—had they the ships to do 
it—Goering persuaded the High 
Command (OKW, as it is galled) 
to let him try to defeat us by 
bombing. 

“Less than a yéar later the Ger- 
mans gave it up. I suggest that, in 
doing so, they were not uninflu- 
enced by such arguments as I have 
outlined. It is clear that in this 
case resources dictated policy. 

“Thenceforward, the Luftwaffe 
was tied to the Army and Navy 
and bombed towns only in mass 
raids, as at Stalingrad, as part of 
an Army plan. The expected re- 
sults had to be definite and rapid 
to justify the expenditure, in vain 
though it turned out to be, 

“This, then, is one more pointer 
to the Germans’ belief that the 
decisive place, in which battle be- 
tween R.A.F. and Luftwaffe must 
again decide the fate of the world, 
is in the air above the land-and sea 
operations area, It is there that 
we must+and do—concentrate 
ourair strength.” 


Canadian Paratroops 
Train at_Fort Benning 


Canadian soldiers are teamed 
with United States troops in a 
Special Service Force, This'com- 
bined group will provide the nuc- 
leus of a force for unified opera- 
tion in any defensive or offensive 
operation, 

The Special Service Force 
troops are given instruction in the’ 
use of parachutes, marine landings 
and mountain and desert warfare, 

“Canadian paratroops are trained 
at the large United States school 


tries, Why is it that a city with 
ch a large. volume of war 


of women in the war effort? For 
answers to this question, local 
and federal authorities, employ- 
ers, and the women themselves 
were consulted, 

In a random test poll of white 
women, aged 18 to 50, who had 
lived in Baltimore for an average 
of ten years, only one in four had 
jobs. Only one in four had even 
béen asked whether she would 
consider taking a war job. . 

Colored Labor a 

The colored population of 
Baltimore is the second largest 
reservoir of labor. The tity ‘has 
225,000 colored people, which is 
about 20%. of the. total popula- 
tion. Only 7% of them are actu- 
ally employed in Baltimore’s war 
industries today. With an acute 
shortage of 59,000 workers to be 
filled .by the end of 1942, the 
Negro population could help ma- 
terially to fill the gap. At least 
25,000. to 35,000 male Negroes 
were more or less qualified for 
immediate factory jobs. Some 
20,000 Negro women were em- 
ployed in domestic service at an 
average wage of $10 a week. In 
addition, more than 30,000 col- 
ored women of working age were 
unemployed. Many have handi- 
craft skills that could easily be 
adapted te war production. Half 
of the white workers moving in- 
to Baltimore are unskilled and 
are taking jobs that could be 
filled by local Negroes. 

One reason why more colored 
labor is not employed in Balti-- 
more has been the refusal of 
whites to work with Negroes, 
This color prejudice reflects the 
attitude of the South and is shar- 
ed by both management and 
unions, 

This discrimination has brought 
about a considerable migration 
of colored labor. In the year 
August, 1941, to August, 1942, 
some 7,000 workers came into 
Baltimore, chiefly from southern 


‘cities, looking for high-paid war'} 


jobs. At the same time, numer- 


ous Baltimore: ‘Negroes who ioe 


received some. technical tre 
were migrating to points farthi 


north where there is less color’ 


discrimination. Such displace- 
ments inevitably ‘entail _ costly 
travel and additional housing and 
training outlays in both places. 
Labor Turnover 

Labor turnover is nearly 50% 
in some of the big war plants’ in 
Baltimore. It was estimated that 
one mass-production plant would 
have to hire 19,000 new workers 
by the end of this year in order 
to increase “its plant’ force by 


4,000, its minimum requirement;. 


another plant figured on 38,500 
to meet its minimum require- 
ment of 19,000. Actual experi- 
ence showed that the first of 
these estimates proved too “high 
but that the second was too low. 

The principal explanation of 
this high rate of turnover is the 
lack of housing. The personnel 


director’ of a large Baltimore 


company blames from 25 to 35% 
ofits turnover of 50% on hous- 
ing. This is merely an estimate. 
Labor relations at this plant are 
bad. But the housing shortage 
is undoubtedly a factor. * 
. The Results 

.The outstanding conclusions 
from the Baltimore survey are 
that, as of Sept. 15, 1942: 

1, No over-all inventory of 
Baltimore’s potential labor re- 
sources. and skills had “been 
made. 

2. Acute shortages in special 
skis were not being met. 

3. There were many workérs 


with skills that could be revived | 


again with adequate training. 

4. No large-scale intensive 
vocational or technical training 
had been developed that was 
adequate to meet Baltimore’s 
needs. 

5. The Training Within Indus- 
try programme was far from 
being in general use and far 
from meeting the requirement 
for creating needed skills. 

6. Despite the delays in get- 
ting industrial manpower mobi- 


lization started, the outlook is]: 


not wholly dark. Although the 
cream has been skimmed off the 
labor reservoir, there are still 
untapped local reserves. 

7. Full use must be made of 
women, Negroes, and other 
minority groups, although this 
appears difficult at present. 

8. Control of labor must go 
back to the source and’ include 
control of its migration. 

9. A plan looking toward full 
utilization’ of Baltimore’s man- 
power resources was just being 
put into operation, and its ef- 
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Tyg GUN: PLANTS: siectighics 


Canada...’ forgehammers, hoists, 


~ machine? tools : -and ‘othér: equip- 


"ment. ‘are ‘operated or controlled 
by, Air-in ‘Action. — Compressed . 


‘Air. ; ‘Portable. Pneumatic Grind- 


OFS," ‘Chippets, Drills, Riveters, 
Impact Wrenches. and other tools 
are also used to speed up many 
operations ‘in gun production. 


An IN ACTION—Compres- 
sed Air—is. also an ‘important 
feature of the recoil operation of 
modetn. guns.; It‘is conipressed 
air in the buffer mechanism that 
absorbs the’ shock occasioned by 
firing; preserves stability«:and 
makes possible the use. of the 
powerful -propellent charges:re 
quired; for long range-fire. 


INDUSTRIAL: LEADERS have, found compressed air the answer to-many.a~ production. 

problem ... the wide and varied application ‘of this flexible, economical power medium is 
“ helping'to step up output of war materials of all kinds, C-I-R air application engineers will 

gladly discuss. with you the advantages of using compressed air-to meet production needs 
+-of today... and of tomorrow, too. 
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40 ,000 Travel ers Marshal Home I To 


Inside the borders of this” ‘Do- 
minion a new army is being given 
its marching orders. This is: an 
army without uniforms; its. only 
weapons are 4 talent for observa- 
tion, ready inderstanding and 
contact with businessmen 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Canada’s 40,000 
commercial travelers have become 
a potent force on the home front, 
each man an ambassador for busi- 
ness. 

To most commercial travelers 
war has meant. @ progressive de- 
cline in what he has to sell, a cor- 
responding increase ‘in the time 
available for other tasks.-What to 
do with that spare time and idle 
talent was a wartime puzzler that 
the National Committee of Camna- 
dian Commercial Travelers step- 
ped into several months:ago, From 
material supplied by the Manage- 
ment Service division of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board a 
booklet detailing the traveling 
galesman’s war job has béen pre- 
pared. A copy is now going to 
every commercial traveler in the 
country. 

Wartime Directive 

Directive to the traveler is that 
he can help to build goodwill and 
understanding between his_com- 
pany and his customers, keep his 
company informed of the custom- 
ers’ difficulties, keep the custom- 
ers informed of the company’s dif-, 
ficulties. Aim is to have each 
traveler become an ambassador.at 
large, diplomatically helping. to 
solve many of the difficult war- 
time problems of supply and de- 
mand. 

A particularly impgyant job is 
seen in the commercial traveler's 
ability to act as an interpreter of 
government regulations to his con- 
tacts. Many businessmen find it 
difficult to keep up with: all the 
changes in government regula- 
tions; and often they are not sure 
that their interpretation is cor- 
rect. By studying the official 
ordets and digesting them, the 
traveler is in-a positién to sit aay 
with “the businessman and: : 

over. his Problems in a cory 
tive"Way.” By coming a 


businessman he strengthens his 
contact in anticipation of the time 
when he will have something to 
sell aghin.. 
“Keep it Going” 
Travelers are being told-to help 
spread the’ gospel of “keep it in® 
fervice” by repairs, adjustments 
or by getting idle equipment into 
the hands of th who can make 
use of it now. How to carry that 
out is explained this way: 


“As you travel round: from 
one business organization to an- 
other, with a little astute curi- 
osity you can*gather a dot of in- 
formation as to how this firm has 
solved one equipment-difficulty, 
end that firm has solved another. 
You will come upon many in- 
stances of ingenious methods of 
substituting one piece of equip- 
ment for another which has gone 
out of service. You will find 
many instances of co-operation 
between yarious> plants, shops 
and other business organizations 
to make one piece of equipment 
serve two concerns, and pérhaps 
two quite different purposes. You 
will hear of repair: shops -here 
and there which are doing a 
worthwhile job in- overhauling 
equipment and keeping {t in serv- 
ice when it might otherwise have 
become just so much jufik. 
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“Gather this information care- 
fully; make a file of it; be able 
to make useful suggestions to 

‘your customers as to how they 
can keep their present equip- 
ment in service.” 


“Help Purchasing Agents 

For purchasing agents, war has 
meant purchase of many new, un- 
familiar lines; new and compara- 
tively inexperienced purchasing 
agents have had to be appointed. 
For all thebuyers war has brought 
heavier pressure; they have had to 


salsa knows c ‘one eilstdinndsy 
that - has fat a wartime puzzler} 
which is stumping another ,cus-} 
tomer, he can get them together; ) 
help them exchange views, 

War has already meant. the. in- 
troduction of many”* substittite 
materials, probably more are on 
the way. Many-of these materials 
are likely to surpass the perform- 
ancé ofthat Which they have re- 
placed, thus will come to stay. The 
commercial traveler’s corttacts 
will again throw him in ‘touch 


Canada’s 40,000 ce commercial travelety a are Lica given 

new marching ‘orgers through their national committee, 
‘The confidence and contacts that traveling ‘salesmen. 
have built up with businessmen throughout the country * 
make them the logical force for doing several important ., 

wartime jobs. Aim is to have every traveler an am- 
bassador at large-with his duties including rumor spiking, 
interpreting government orders, helping harassed. -busi- | 
nessmen find new methods, new materials to solve their 


wartime problems, 


stick so close to their desks that 
it’s been impossible to keep fully 
informed on what is going on in 
the supply and demand situation. 

Once again the traveler enters 
the picture, In their daily rounds 
travelers contact hundreds of cus- 
tomers—buyers of one thing, sell- 
ers of another—thus can get a lot 
of first class information for har- 
assed purchasing agents. By get- 
ting the fullest possible informa- 
tion on the supply and demand 
situation,,not only in his own lines, 
but in other lines in which his cus- 
tomers are interested, the traveler 
can help the purchasing agent get 
what he wants when he wants it, 
add a further contribution to the 
war effort. 


Equitable Distribution 
Equitable distribution of avail- 
pbiéSupplies.is another point be- 


»stréssed. While it is only 
“nature for a-salesman. to 


, give first. consideration to. those 
af authentic ‘information. for the: 


who formerly gave him his biggest 
business, it is pointed out that un- 
less the limited supplies are equit- 


with those who are using some- 
thing-else to replace unobtainable 
materials, When the - traveler 


you think of anyone a tetas 
> to spread your propaganda 
‘for ee than the ‘commercial 
traveler? , Here ics a group .of 
“men who hold the confidence of 
the business community, who 
“travel from one end of Canada to, 
the other, who talk to men who 
“matter in every’ line of business, 
‘Could there be anyone who could 
do- a better job in spreading 

. Tumor? 

“Don’t think for one short mo- 
ment that this fact is not fully 
realized by those who -wish to 

“undermine Canada’s confidence 
_in her war effort and Canada’s 
unity of purpose. 

“But fortunately the converse 
is equally true. There is perhaps 


"NO group of men in Canada who 


can do a better word-of-mouth 
job in spiking rumers than the 
» alert, thinking, .and’ oe. com- 
mercial travelers.” - 


‘With the knowledge that care- 
less talk costs. lives, commercial 
travelers throughout’ Canada are 
discouraging . rumor spreaders, 
fighting with truth the subtle 
propaganda of the fifth columnist, 
are adopting the . attitude that 
criticism, unless definitely: con- 
structive, is definitely destructive. 


finds a manufacturer who is sty-| 


mied for a substitute. material he 
can talk to others using similar 
materials ‘to learn how. ‘they are 
solving the problem. 

White Elephants . 

For some months W; P, T. B. hag 
had a campaign under way to un- 
cover dormant stocks in the hard- 
ware and metal trades which has 
resulted in finding “substantial 
quantities of materials classed as 
“white elephants” by some organ- 
izations that have .actually been 
sorely needed by other companies. 

Manufacturing restrictions on 
new equipment for non-war in- 
dustrigs make it very difficult foy 
many firms té@obtain replanemeb ss, 
when needed, If-new equipm 


cannot be obtairied, secondharidy ¢ 


equipment: -which* can - be re 
ditioned is eagerly: sought. Inv 
newly . acquired . ambassadorial 
position the commercial traveler 
can render business a service by 


ably distributed small buyers may | suggesting asthorough houseclean- 
be forced out of business through | ing of dormant stocks .of merch- 


lack of material and merchand- 
ise. That will mean, when the tide 
turns, fewer customers for the 
salesman. 

The farsightedscommercial tra- 
veler is discouraging his customers 
from buying more of anything 
than they actually need for im- 
mediate use or réasonable supply. 
Unless: available supplies are ra- 
tioned voluntarily through equit- 
able distribution, enforced ration- 
ing becomes inevitable. 

Management's Problem 

Through the traveling salesman 
another important wartime serv- 
ice is seen as possible—that of 
helping out management perplex- 
ed by trying. wartime problems. 
Some of those problems are unique 
with certain plants or industries; 
others“ such as supply, demand, 
labor, are common to most. 

On his regular rounds the 
traveler can note how certain 
problems have affected one man- 
agement and-what it has done to 
meet them. That experience, 
evithout breaking confidences, can 
be passed on to other customers 
so that they might anticipate or 
solve the same problems. When a 
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andise and equipment so that 
everything which is not of use to 
its present owner but. which can 


* 
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be mad¢ of uge to someone else, | 
canbe dug up and put into circaimey ee 


tion. On -his. own Se “the 
salesman may be very often ‘able 
to find both a buyer and a seller, 
thus find cash for one company; 
relieve a:need for another. 
Similarly, the traveler can act 
as a one-man clearing house for 


information on business economy, }: 


for ideas on how to save all types 
of materials—man hours, electric 
power, gasoline, oil and rubber. 
Practising what they preach, 
many progressive firms have al- 
ready done asreal job in rearrang-. 
ing use of cars by their sales force. 
There have been instances where 
two and three salesmen, @overing 
the same territory, with different 
lines, have planned to travel to- 
gether. 
Spikihg Rumofs 

Rumor-hunting has long been 
regarded as a very special wartime 
job for the commercial traveler. 
His new djrective makes this tell- 
ing point: 

“If you were a fifth columnist, 


were cheese. ee ae ae serve — 
been aero to Britain, Australia, India, ene 
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Iucluded in tbe wide range of war tools bein made in Canada are 

trench mortars shown devs being a a for shipment. Like 

other weapons, trench motars are made by plants which hire a large 

proportion of women and have broken manufacturing operations 

down into simple stages so that most of them can be performed by 
“unskilled or semi-skilled workers. 
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“CIBANITE” — Aniline 


- For + 


maldehyde Resin-Thermo- 
plastic Molding Powder with 

"high tensile strength and high “} 
dialectic value. 


Ciba 


Company Limited 


1253 McGill College St. 


Has Made Weapons 
For Three Wars 


Producing the weapons of war 


| is no new job for Ottawa Car and 


Aircraft, Ltd. - Founded in 1891, 
this concern made vehicles for 
the Expeditionary Forces in the 
South African War, and, during 
the war. of 1914-18, turned out 
howitzers and field guns, At the 
present time, it is busy on air- 


craft contracts, and has the mak- 
ing of Lancaster components as 
one of its main jobs. 


BIGGEST POWER USER 

The pulp and paper industry 
provides. the greatest individual 
peacetime market for power pro- 
duced bythe central electric sta- 
tions, as it ordinarily purchases 
more than 50% of all power sold 
for industrial purposes. 


“Imagine me helping to make rubber tires!” 


@ 


“"\ TE horses hauled caissons with the best of 

“ ’em back in 1914-1918. And darned if 

this war—motorized as it is—hasn’t backed right 

_up to our stable doors again. Ploughing, 

planting and harvesting the grain for high-proof 

‘ alcohol to make the rubber Hirohito thought 

he was doing us out of. And folks, take it 

from us, the United Nations are getting that 
grain, that alcohol, that rubber!” 


_ Synthetic rubber made from high-proof 
alcohol is jumping out ~of-the-test tube and 
onto the wheels and treads of jeeps, trucks, 
tanks, gun carriages, and airplane landing 
gear, outwearing and outfighting the best 


+ 


~ 


% 


natural rubber. Unaffected by gasoline and 
oil, it’s going into self-sealing gas tanks, 
gasoline and fuel oil hose and pipeline con- 


nections. It’s making rafts, 


diving suits, oxygen 


masks and literally thousands of other pieces 


of war equipment. 


Not only is high-proof alcohol used in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, but also it is an 


essential in the production 


of high explosives, 


war chemicals, pharmaceuticals, medical sup- 
plies, lacquers, shatterproof giass and countless 
other war materials. Today high-proof alcohol 
is pouring from our stills in an ever increasing 


volume... a vital element 


ss 8 emarrennmemnerngeys 


of Victory! 
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Bell Phone Employees’ Union | 


ot 


Has Proven Itself Since 1919 


ed abotit their job and the part 
they play in the whole scheme. 
“3, They must have the tools— 


‘which will enable them to meet |: 


and satisfy the reasonable de- 
mands of the public individually 


$ 


“and collectively, 


Attitude of the company, as.ex- 
pressed by Mr. Brace, is-that the 
extent to which employees can be 


_|expected to have.a favorable ef- 


fect on an industry’s public fela- | 


\| tions is in direct proportion, to the 


—Bell Telephone Phote. 


Here is shown Bell Telephone’s eastern division plant department joint conference 
group in action. Representatives of ‘management and employees are, reading clock- 
wise: Miss R. A. Hamilton, recording secretary; H. ]. Bennett, secretary, central office 
man, representing eastern Ontario district; G. Streeter, splicer, representing: provin- 


cial district; H. N. Bronson, personnel supervisor of General Plant; F. 


. Quinn, 


splicer, representing Division Construction Department; ; M. D. Decelles, tester, rep- 
resenting Quebec district; D. H. McDougall, division: plant. superintendent, eastern 
division; .K. B. Crysdale, records supervisor representing clerical and en gineering 
group, Eastern Division plant; P.-L. Dolan, chatrman,‘P.B.X. installer, represénting 


In recent weeks strong opposi- 
tion has been expressed by. both 
the A.F.L. and the C.LO. to so- 
called “company unions,” plant 
councils or works councils. The 
trade’union viewpoint is that these 
cannot be free of management 
domination, should be outlawed, 
However, in a great number of 
cases they have proved their 
worth; are strongly supported by 
workers, 

Since 1919 negotiations between 
the management of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada’ and some 
5,000 employees have been -car- 
ried out through a plant council. 
There have been no strikes in this 
period. 

Purpose of the Bell Plant De- 
partment Plan of Employee Rep- 
resentation is to provide regular 
channels for discussion between 
management and employees, 
through the duly elected repre- 
sentatives, on all matters pertain- 
ing to employee-management re- 
lations and, in particular: 


1. To assure that the employ- 
ees’ viewpoint is presented and 
given consideration by manage- 
ment before any changes to 
wages or working conditions be- 
come effective. 

2. To provide additional oppor- 
tunities for the interchange of 
views on company policies and 
operations. 

No Discrimination 
Workers are guaranteed that 
they will not be discriminated 


Ottawa district. 


against for any action taken inthe 


performance of their duties as out- 


linedein the plan. Any worker who 
might feel that he has. been dis- 
criminated against has ‘the right 


to appeal to the president of the: 


company. The plan does not pre- 
vent an employee from present- 
ing his individual. problems - to 
management. ; 


Among other things, the» Bell 


Any employee in‘ the plant‘de- 
partment has representation .un-} 


der the’“plan. ‘A, voting unit. is 
composed of employees within a 
group ‘or, craft.or those associated 
geographically in a district..Each 
voting’ ufit elects its~own :repre- 
sentative for.a period of one year, 


each. representative not: to repre- 


sent more than:50 regular employ~- 
ees. Each district joint conference 


Since 1919°the Plant Department Plan of Employee 
Representation has worked'out,satisfactorily as a medium 
of negotiation between Bell. Telephone Co. management 
and employees. With a. quarter-century record of no 
strikes, this is seen ‘as. providing an effective answer to 


those who decry unions in -which management plays ‘a 


direct part. The plan itself actually represents only -a 
part of a broad scheme for improving employee relations 
that Bell has worked out over the years. 


Telephone accepts: as the general 
employee viewpoint the ‘opinions 
expressed by the elected repre- 
sentatives. Committee meetings 
are all held on company ‘time and 
the company, bears all expenses. 
The company notifies the repre- 
sentatives of the voting units con- 
cerned, when practicable in ad- 
advance, of any action by manage- 
ment which results in dismissal, 
disciplinary action, transfer, re- 
classification or promotion of an 
employee, 


CANADA BUILDS 
AND PAINTS 


Canada’s 500 ships of war. Before the war, Canada 
had only 15 ships in her Navy. Now she has more 
than 500. This expansion ‘is an accomplishment of 
which any nation might justly be proud ... 

500 ships require paint, much of it specially designed 


to meet the peculiarly 
Canada’s war at sea. 


strenuous conditions ‘of 
To the task of supplying this 


paint, International has wholeheartedly devoted the 


trained 


efforts of its chemists and the technical 


equipment and training of its worldwide organ- 


ization. 


D.N.D. Naval Service Phoje 


committee is composéd ofthe dis- 
trict committee ‘of employee rep- 
resentatives, the senior manage- 
ment representative and one other 
management representative ap- 
pointed*by him. , ° 

The Bell Telephone plan of em- 
ployee-representation is one phase 
of'a wider employee relations pro- 
gramme. Company: management 
has realized that: it has a-particu- 
larly important-job to do here be- 
causé of the nature of ite relations 
with the: public. 

J.-H. Brace, Bell'vice-president, 
has said that there are three main 
phases of’a public relations pro- 
gramme which are associated with 
the employee’s contribution to an 
ever-improving service: 

1. All employees are human 
and their human desires and 
fears and influences must be 
reasonably dealt with, 


2. All employees must be thor- 
oughly informed about the com- 
pany—its policies atid aims and 


quality of the company’s employce 
relations. 

, “Out of some 63 years’ experience 
Bell Telephone has found t 
satisfactory relations are based on 
a numiber of factors. It has found 
that the employee is concerned 
with: 

1. Being on a job he likes or is 
“suited for.” er 

2. Knowing whether his ‘work 
is satisfactory, 

3. Knowing that his qualifica- 
tions ate considered when a bet- 
ter joblis available, ' 

4. Having confidence in, man- 
agement’s methods, 

5. Miscellaneous personal prob- 
lems, i.e., adjustment of the in- 
dividual to his job, his boss, the 
company and to himself, . 

6. Having confidence = that 
management gives due consider- 
ation to comparable jobs in other 
industfies when considering 
wage adjustments. ~ 

7.-A desire to have conditions 


of employment similar to those. 
‘|made’ available to. women and 


of.other comparable groups. 

8. A desire to be able to ex- 
press,.collective employee opin- 
ion re-wages and working condi- 
tions to management. 

9. Worry. About sickness, ac- 
cidents, unemployment, old age, 
death. 


The final five “worries” cover 
the problem of employee security, 
something of much current inter- 
est in view of the Beveridge report 


j.and similar documents,, 


Concludes Mr, Brace: 


“There may be. degrees to 
which these problems in human 
relationship can be met by any 
organization at any time, but they 
are at all times a responsibility of 
management and should be rec: 
ognized as such, The owner of 
the business, in the final analysis, 


is investing only his money, The |- 


employee is investing himself. He 
has a major stake in the success 
of the enterprise and naturally 
looks for satisfactory’ progress 
for himself.” 

‘ 


Norwegians Resist 


Nazi Overlords 


Norwegian resistance to the 
Nazi invaders is showing itself 
in many ways. For instance, 
there is no talk of sending Nor- 
wegian workers to toil in Ger- 
‘many’s war factories. The labor 
position in Norway has become 
so difficult that many thousands 
of foreign workers have had to 
be sent to Norway instead. 


‘At every move the Nazis make 
in Norway, according to the press 
attache of the Royal Norwegian 
Government in Canada, they 
have to reckon with the reactions 
of the workers. Passive resist- 
ance is widespread, with the re- 
sult that the productivity of labor 
has sunk to an ‘absolute mini- 
mum. 
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Diameter, 40' Long. Fabricated 
Steel Plate. Weight 30 Tons. 
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‘Trains Personnel 


To Keep War Records 
? Military Operations Intensify Need for Oper- 


ators of Electrical Tabulation Machines; 5,000 
More to be Hired This Year ' 


In the ‘United. States, an: oppor- 
tunity for greater civilian partici- 
pation in: the war ‘effort has:been 


draft exempt men through expan- 


sion of the War Department’s ma-" 


chine records training programme. 


Military operations have inten- 


sified the need for accurate, swift 
record keeping. Guns and am- 
munition must be manufactured, 
transported to. the war areas and 
issued to the armed forces, Cloth- 
ing, food, supplies, medicines and 


other material must be. gathered. 


from thbdusands of places in the 

United States and “sent to the 

battle areas, : 
Successful handling of this im- 


* 


HEADQUARTERS 
for PLASTICS - 


Completely modern equipment, 
ence in handling all types of plastics, 
ters for Plastics in Canada. Bring 


a wide experi- 


portant task depends largely on 
up-to-the-minute’ knowledge of 
details made available by’ the ma- 
chine’records programme and it is 
in’connection with this important 
task that the War Department 
plans. to train new workers and 
give advanced training to others 
who have proven deserving of pro- 
motion. 

Electrical tabulating machines, 
located’.in various machine units 
throughout the country, afe used 
in. preparing these*reports. The 
need for’ skilledoperators is. in- 
creasing constantly and it is .ex- 


pécted that - 5,000 trained office 


maghine operators will be needed. | 
The machine records training 


MeL tse 


Feel Out Ottawa 
On Steel Mill 


VANCOUVER.—British Columbia, 
fighting for establishment of a 
steel mill on the west coast, is still 
trying to ascertain the Federal 
Government's attitude toward the 
project. 

During: the last week Premier 
John Hart announced that he had 
been advised by Hon. C:. D. Howe 
that Ottawa would not stand in the 


programme is_ being handled by 
the War Department’s Services of 
Supply and will be under the di- 
rect supervision of the Civilian 
Personnel Division, Services of 
Supply. Accepted applicants will 
be given an opportunity to become 
qualified keypunch, tabulating and 
machine records’ operators, 

Each.of the nine. Service Com- 
mands in the United States has 
béen requested to hire persons 
each week during 1943 for machine 
records work.” Employees so’ efi- 
gaged will have the opportunity 
after training of transfer to Wash- 
ington. 4 
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way of action. Now an effort is be 
ing made to find out if Mr. Hows 
will issue orders to the various con 
tréllers concerned to release the re 
quired materials for a plant should 
private interests be prepared t» 
finance it. 

Although most of the business ip. 
terests here seem disposed to favor 
a modest rolling mill to cost some 
$1.5 million ’to utilize scrap metal, 
Dr. John F. Walker, Deputy Min 
ister of Mines, told the mining com 
mittee of the Legislature that there 
is adequate iron ore and coal suit 
able for blast furnace coke to keep 
a 70,000-ton plant going for 30 o 
40 years. 

Dr. Walker warned against estab 
lishment of a smaller unit because 
it would discourage backers of the 


larger fully integrated plant. This ¥ 


is in contrast to the view of manu- 
facturers who claim that a smaller 
mill is a logical preliminary and 
could serve as the first unit ofa 
bigger plant. 

Opposition of eastern 
high cost of construction and the 
necessity to depend on eastem 
Canada and the United States for 
equipment were cited by Dr. Walke 


er.as. the most formidable obstacle Ff 


to the undertaking: 


He said the largest deposits of § 


iron dre are not on Texada Island, 
as previously indicated, but at 
Zeballos and Quinsam, 
Vancouver Island. 
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3 : Even a Fuse Hammer 
- is.a.dob for Plastics: 


The four tiny pointed objects immediately below the 3-link chain 
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DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED 


OSHAWA, 


seen other important 


for 
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in the above photograph are fuse hammers — integral and vital parts 
of « death-dealing shell. It is typical of the enormous strides that 
have been made in plastics research that these important parts of 
‘a shell are now made of plastics. 


_ They: are made by Duplate Canada Limited at 
y produced in their own plant.in hairs-breadth conformity to specifica- 
tions supplied by the munitions manufacturer, Around them are 
war and electrical equipment, now 
being made‘tilso by Duplate. Today — plastics for war. Tomorrow 
— plastics for peace. 
Duplate‘Canada Limited will be ready to serve Canadian industry 
as competently in peacetime as it is now doing in wartime. 
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. \ ge S ( Income, Surptus—Years Ended me ~aeeeneeee Paper Corp. +ephebbasdebeneces 0.16 : 0.34 
Silbak Prentier Mines had net/common stock amounted to $1.14 a 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Operating profit beeen e E ce 
smelter returns of $59,800 in Febru- share, compared with, $1.43 the year| Add: Other income’... z wt " ‘ } cipates' a continued high rate of 
ary from miles te ey before, . . ed - , : earnings ‘beat eee iA oon Heeeseoeeebeeeteae 2.42 4 : 4.26 ee eae ores , 
stimated operating p was| The balance s ; remun, ., “aan” 45.017 | / Interprovinecial ae ree f 1943, but a di reduction | 
$10,170. This compared with.smelter | tenance of ovens aa tata ciate. fee scl) 18 RD E - ; Reick Se, Yee ane at 0.23 . | auring“ the year in salés. of’ pur- 
returns Of te ia Foe, ioe ee isk his remarks to the shareholders, | Interest s..-..00.)02 ea meaty John Bertram & Sons .................0.. 424 6.23 . as 7 an: important di- 
ofit o i. , “9 . When ean ani reside i taxts. * Ay , pas hslen 4 ; eo Me Soo : 7 3 ision, ©. ; : : ‘ 
13,124 tons were willed, The com- | demand sorte vcr a Net prot Reo en _ Massey-Harris Co. . ......... dhs ebdedieuseviesiee> Le 0.71 ee ee ee i 
“ has been s ering from:.the a . # Sistweeeds | ' Z 5 i : . P a i 4 
Tabor shortage which has curtailed| value ae of nation ‘acto ae “Coxannon dived. .3.<) tan eee Broo Gata Electric Raibway oss.sseeeeesssse 4.84 _ 438 eave valued ne: $108,108 In the Pratt & 
tonnage treated. : hand, it fs the mills at St. / Surplus for year .....' 818” @05s0 } Rolland Paper Co. ae puadesscuubeatestiaiass QU RUae $1.43 ~ thant Bonds afd gov’ Whitney division installation of gov- 
: Add: Brev. murphiy'::  3e468 .aBn0e | ga Lid : Bonds arid other securities in| eenment-owned machinery for. the | 
; Tax. Sane tees, dn ; tietar Ree wyer-Massey, ’ ‘ Sapeeeseevecs Poeeeeeeerace 1.10 0.24 “an about $4.7 millions to n f: ture of penatl twols and | 
, Sg ea Sse Ie ’ % bs ig ce. © ee ae. TANG CORRINGES 26s nn ises early millions; cH er . uges a ‘ ) 
me Gh Steel Co. of Canada MA ooo sass sensecennneses 6.68 6.17 _ | Less: tion. «SATE | Income, Surplus—Yests Ended Dee. 31 TAaHAG! wes set aside for deprecia- & 
ee ae Beh le Third Can. Gen. Investment ......... devas SO 0.16 908 os... ee eet rede cate ‘Seerating eo me ga370.353| tion of machinery and plant, as } 
eee sk + Wentworth Radio (yref.) ; 6.09 PENNE feverve, :. ip steesh saetneee “alae 60,379 | compared With $1,201,307 in‘1941. 
: “Tena 104 b ed ere easement Ree aee se\ Oe 7.18 profit® ........... 04231 1 Net \ : Refundable portion of taxes (not 
: rare \ Pe sas hap aaa ea: SR Sie 7 
t A aos tk Prue. Snephas s+. ‘92904 Knee: Devidenae »..0. MERE: 2 me seen Ott: below) is calculated at 
‘ jem eg y . \, " eect eee: Pe i se Oe ; NOVICE NS a ; ns . 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHNSTON, |} = =e: | ¢, Refundable portloli $6.48 inctuded. "| holds a prominent place in the Cana-ja share were paid in both years, ee oe A sania seaanesaeae ar, 382° 1.980,179 | Income, Surplus—Years Ended "Dee. 31 
MoorHEAD & MACAULAY |} FENNELL. PORTER & DAVIS | . Preferred ..c..7..-. 1085» sinto pe tool ; Financial position shows further aed bare ape Ripe ‘$69,047. 761,918 | Previous surplus ..... 494 20,874,258 | -. O65 oper. profit .... 90, 120022 gu.tecats 
Dorridere, Selick Stasis 3 ' Paid & dec, J.4.e6 | 40 tis oe “Th, 1942 ‘the demand for strategic| strength with cash and investments| Earned per share: : i forward ....; 25,800,816 22,854.49 | L288: Shek cularies 909. 20°50 
302 BAY ST, TORONTO ROBERT. FENNEL, K.C. "DANA H. PORTER en Bante” 075 ‘ higher. Funded. debt and mo es Preferred ete ePeacess (90.42 . $11.28 on Stock (..... $6.68 $6.1 Income, .E. P. ‘taxes © 1,840,000~ 1,340,000 
TE D BRUCE P. DAVIS Worki oh * $1.191.3 . payable, have been red No dividends paid. : +t Paid .i.6..- qabee age 3.00 3. 
Telephone 4217 8 $ ng capital ..... $1,131,352 $1,007,1 . . redu by bande sb hepa 242. 428)4 ‘charges: Net profit ...6. 06.3.5 ¢ 254.213, .385,078 
M ARRISTERS, SOLICITORS pic re Wet aac ie about $135,000. working I. ...4. $1208.31 $1000 a8 “Depreciation isveve -G4,007,263 94,742,002 | L088: Dividends ...... 24,000 8,000 
Telephones ADelaide 7382-7383-7384 | Accts. receivable ...°.' /444421 641.991 Tuoome, KurplusYears Eaded Dee. 31 Mathoon Spey Teeseee ‘Tax provision: ..... * 8,382,904 3,520,000}... ey 
CABLE ADDRESS, “THIMSON.” Inventories ...... ee ‘genes 747,923 80% an Net r, profit ose oo ineee ménts .... i : Ret eer sss: aes 16 ri 4 rye tes vaepbae cs 15enaee sue ies 
TORONTO CANADA Funded debi':./.1/.;:, 2,080,000 2,125,000 | parts | 1940 totals. Less! Depreciation. 08/800 eoa-eee pedivabiot. > aa as a Egos ox cxpenses  ; 89188? 038 |* Profitstrom assets." 49;848 29,081 
Gurney Foundry ann . P. taxes 35. Hoang 20008005 oa auaii oes 
Total funded debt of Gurney| in Canada and the U. S. for 1943 is| Inventory reserve . .. 150,000 payable ........ °. 272,242 > 376,008 | Cash ..... Se cstinere $2,682,102 $3,848,246 | COmmon’........... 24 / $6.23 
| wat ae eee ~n CONSULTING ENGINEERS Foundry Co..was $747,600 for the| set at approximately 33% and Te-| net crorit a aa eis | Owe, onde s05 32%. 11,997,518 4,679,036 | \) Pal «2. -s-s. sdacdeet ei sean 
lots Some -| pai ts 165% of 1940. Production | Leas: Pret. dividends . aie B. € Cobeeides fo 415,108. .8,086,937 | s capital ..... $1,002, 
to the various con. year ended Dec. 31, 1942 as com-| pairs parts 10; Less: Pret. dividends. 1 Cp Nr ee cae verttOries ..;... sees 9,819,960 10,076,587 , Balanée Sheet Changes 
i to release the ree THE GENERAL ENG pared with $758,300 in the year be-| for export was also restricted, but} Common dividends. 172,517 British” Columbia | -&. Paper Gove. savarices iSovee © 2,251,000 2,490,000 | Cash. «9. vassnsns ses $497,570 . $259,322 
for a plant should INEERING COMPANY fore, a reduction brodught about by| increased percentages were alloted us for year’... >. re aan 0 aa aee Co.'s -ptodaetion in. 5 \, ka . tin foe os 1,008. 988 $05.tes 
| be prepared to (CANADA) LIMITED — the purchase of $10,700 of the com-} to Great Britain owing to the essen- : Previous surplus 1,214,143 1,268,687 | owing: to. of Materials and| auc e in foes Inventory is. 4.00... 1,990,953 + 3,632,561 - 
ENGINEERING CONSTR pany’s bonds for cancellation. In| tiality of farm implements for the piivdellegn. teed bor. Operating profit totalled $17 Third Can. Gen. Inv.” d assets .\..:..... 3,585,200 3,430,521 
NS UCTION additio 000 pai * intensive food , Earned surplus forw’d 1,221,845 1,314,143 . pro * Less: Depreciation ... 2,968,404 2,513,290 
of the business in. OPERATION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS tna oi (000 was-paid: into sink- ve pro e. Eatned per share: , aS against $3.3 millions the; Interest and dividend income’ re- | Accts. payable ....... 683,388 1,561,311 
. disposed tex fawee , ¥| ing fund, making a total of $80,000 . Duncan sees justification “in meet. hi $17.01 18.90} Year before. Net profits available | ported by Third Canadian General | AY. Day. on contracts 1,390,881 1.541.128 
‘mill: to hee abe 100 Adelaide St. West WA. 8605 - Toronto || in this account. Bond interest dur-| looking forward to the results ofthe] — Paid ..2.200..0011; 8.00 8.00} 0n the common stock were $2.03 a| Investment Trust Ltd. for 1942 was) “YS ——— 
tilize screp-asetal ing thesyear was earned at the full| next twelve months with reasonable REM. corto she ‘ 6 “2 share, compared with $5.62 in 1941.| 4.9%. greater than in 1941. The com- | Sed eo 
ker, Deptty Mine , bt 5%%, the report of G. B./ confidence” despite the many limit-| working capital .::::; $2,076,247 $2,543,009 | During the year, a comipro- | pany has declared a dividend of 12% ° ° 
id the mining com. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS ‘ne vice-president, , states. ing factors over which the company Balance Sheet es mise arrangement was made with| cents, plus a bonus of three cents, ub ishers 
rislature thet-4haas es of war,supplies increased | has no control. ; $251 $233,563 | the general mortgage bondholders,| payable April 15. This compares). 
ore and coal suit. considerably in 1942, while war] - cons. Income, Surplus—Years Ended toeivabla’’: 1i5asi7 1,989.aaa | 28,2 ‘result of which an additional | with 14 cents paid in 1942, 
mace coke 0 hegp RIT CHIE BR O eons and curbs limited the flow ; ie felines 2:697,137 2'640,080 400 of bonds were issued to| Market value of securities held Into Reserves 
t seine fen aan ; WN & CO. of domestic products. set coer. inouunet. <<). QAoeeis @LaneaTt payable... 63300 ‘121,400 | fund arrears of interest payments. | was $1.9 million at Dec. 31 last, an 
: Consol, Inc., Surp—Xeats Ended Dec, 31| add: Other income .. 198,508 132,002 | 5, neee GeDe ......... 1,425,000 1,500,000 | At the same time $180,000 of bonds | excéss of $184,497 over book value,| NV int Stock E 
i 1942 1941 reserve ... 250,090 100,000 held by the . ewsprint tocks at nd 
rned against estabe Chartered Accountants Gross profit .......... $405,426 Net earnings 4759,070 ae Company were can-/and comparing with $1.8 million at 
aller unit because Less: Selling exps. .... 157,306 196,991 | Less: Depreciation ,.. 1,110,749 , Sa Ma celled. |. _|the end of 1941. Net liquidating} of February Below 
age backneh ot-4un MONTREAL TORONTO VAN Warehouse exps..,.. 44,852 47,967 |" “Int, on borrowings . "145,020 187,854 wyer-Massey The balance sheet shows 4/| value per share was $2.93 at Dec. 31, 
grated plant. This . ) ANCOUVER aN SRO vhs, Sees See Bond setae Sevan’ _ $ehaee 498.65 | Sawyer-Massey, Ltd., reports net| strengthening of. working capital | 1942, eompared with $2.87 a share Those Year Ago 
the view of manus "Bad debt prov. ..... 20.532 11,992 pene cont, res. 764778 888,497 | Profits for 1942 equivalent to $1.10] position. Two new items in last} and $3.27 a share at the end of 1941 ; F 
fim that’ Seeaier sai os Invent, T68. .es..:- 600,000 430,000 a share on its common against 24| year’s accotnts are a special bank | and 1940 respectively. Restricted shipments: of | news- 
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share on the “A” stock. Electric Railway Co. re- iota e3 gatties | A further drop in sales in 
Charles T Sears & Co During the past year the amount on sharp expauelon, tf an Ba Geer ee sia. : eee inte anticioatad. OF ebtworth Radio z 
* e owing to the Cooksville Co. was come in 1942 and, after ion Sell, 5 admin. exp. 48,845 46,344 | Auto Supply Co., Hamilton, due to : LOYMENT 
Chartered Accountants ey. ea sass cs a 2 ee aes ——- ees wale aes a ener SS ae : RENEWAL OF UNEMP 
, ’ and taxes, net ‘were equal.to| Interest ............ 64,818 85,017 . annual re or the : 
ROYAL BANK. BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO Operating profit ...... Ta0e 35, os ‘ share, as. against $4.38 a| Income taxes ...... 36,285 = 8,174 year ended Dec, 31, 1042, a decline INSURANCE BOOKS 
if f -C. 3 . TIC®S «+ are e, year before. eb eeeeewsens , » . : : 
alameda. eam ory, ctapmermen he” MAMEY EMER | iy mar 11202 20ane|*"To"his report to shareholders T. | Eames per shate: sanen 508" | $562,488 ag compared with $722,310 OF 
Tax provision .1... il, tan|F. Ahearn, president, says that,in| Common... $1.10 90.241 in the previous year Jo All Employers : 
ee ts eres: 1943 it is estimated the company | working capital ...... 340,637 *gis4.ce0| Net profit in theAatest period is |: oe 
Net profit ------r00:  ssetiag - 208308 |may_look forward to a net profit | *Rxcese of current lisbilties $18,27% as against $21,550. The} All Unemployment Insurance Books 
MILLAR, MACDON ALD & co, : SRST ore —— of $96,600 -_ Pag refund at ted, ines She Casas ee oe of on oven te tae - for the current fiscal year 1942-43 
. . | |) Bared on A w...... os. $8.28 wTeatins sarpioa vee Ended Dee. a1 | REC. ft. Dept. M. & 8. 248,240 235.725 | og in total tax deductions. ae must be turned in for replacement 
Char tered Accountants Working capital ,.... $39,340. - $90,475 tpg || Acts. receivable ..... 168,844 205,956 b w books 
' Balance Sheet Changes Operating profit ..... $2, 91,870,921 | Inventories ....... eve 351,701 391,380 Deficit carried forwarg at Dec. 31, y ne . 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ries ane Sem 8gdgp | AGE: Ole inconie'::”_.98T 3.808 [Penh nt ane | MRSID at the end of the previous ; Retmene 
% eer ereeeree 9 * 2 : . 
‘ Mortgage loan ...... ; ny ae ee ieee isin Consolidated Paper = year. gc nas Z ae MARCH 29th and APRIL 3rd 
: icc Cookevillc Con | Beamer: iq Ghteh GEIS | Georeane tn grees inocu far toa Bin 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK down in operations ig 1042, with. oo Other expenses .... 11,087 10,538 | while net profits available on the iaey (sani New Inéurance Books for the fiscal year 1943-44 
Net profit ............ 170,408 154,090 ital “stock, at $396,290 ‘ 
Chartered Accountants gration oe ae anes a5| Lees: Com. dividends, 70,804 $0,835 | CO nn 46 cents a ae ae ora. aes will be exchanged by the Local Employment and Selective 
: one ery ee ; 30,220, 23,768 20,205 ice Office in your area for expired Insurance Books. 
D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy || Working capital improved. ‘| Surplus for year... gogie S4ase | contrasts with a profit of $600,220, ) ott Service Office in you pi 
‘ In his report, C. G.\Greenshields, |“ Rec. from assets ... 6 8898 | "the bal = . Gntel'a é ee een: dcinai nn. eee Do not send in your Insurance Books without com- 
Sterling Tower, Toronto . president, stated that while the out-| Tax refund «.....+. 26 eke od e balance sheet showed a -fur- | “eee “Mivament <.. ne a : — 
Eis ' look for the current year is uncer-| Adiustments ....... «sss 22,684} ther gain in net working. capital A. pleting forms enclosed with circular letter No. 625. 
iain, it is. ‘considered hat Gie| eared aarp fa. “wigass "eoans | Which now stands at $18.6 iillions.| panes oxwag 8.08 ais et 
Be Begs i $ ee Pag prospects “can be view-| | |Refunde ie postion: G08) investments increased around $3.5} Preferred... 96.09 © 97.18 If you have not received this circular letter, get in 
unton, Ross & ew m soctine a... Ended Dec. 31 OR Teeeces ret “es 13 millions through the purchase of ian ei iiha ke . 0.06 0.07 ‘touch with your nearest Employment and . Selective 
\ , 1942 1941 Victory Bonds. The funded debt] Werking capital ..... $224,987 $198,795 ice Off ediiatel 
Charterea. Accountants Guecatiilé pratt. gi20873 $224,528 Working capital tise $712,912 $474,865 was reduced to $47.4 millions, while ee Service ce immediately. : 
D. L. Ress & Co. Tess: Exec. remun. ... 49.570 10570 | Cagh o.5..eyevrseeses 8 600,366 $ 628,725 a further $1,233,973 of bonds were . Steel of Canada. ae ee te the Employee's 
; tee , +337 | Investments ...++.0++6 000 | retired on 1, 1043, Where it is necessary to quote e y' 
To! nada THEAL MONCTON Interest sere escccise~ 20000 "30-000 | ORANG gmeet# +--+ 5 320-000. 1,p00,000 | In his report 40 the shareholders, ‘ome ee oe - ay Insurance Number, use the number with the prefix letter 
RONTO MONT : - Tax provision’... Rc PRive __ 29,590 | Fixed assets .:....04. 7162147 1,110,708 iL se Balaen, eevee, stated Be higher aie ip. 1942 than was the shown on the front cover of the book: example P-49247, 
Ada? Prev. siipias’-: ibaa 155:623 Seal-O-Sac (Canada) eee prodeets. ast year Jenraneed bined stcck” inate es olan a E-22454. Do not quote the book serial number printed 
Loss Port Credit prop. 127 "***** 1 | Business volume of Seal-O-Sac | approximately 7%, and sales volume} share, as against $6.17 in 1941. Gross the inside es of the book. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON a ae ee Sts (Canada) Ltd. showed a sharp de-| 6%. Owing to curtailment of power | operating meeate last year were $i pag 
T NTS ; menting penpine MEWS. 58,774 . 198,614 cline inthe year ended Dec. 31,/ supplies and restrictions in produc- over $17 millions, an increase of Protect the benefit rights of your employees 
er CHARTERED ACCOUNTA tet Peelerred ves....  seses: $3.60 | 1942, due to wartime restrictions.| tion and shipments, the company) around $5 millions. Practically all , by tha: grocedure outlined in. the 
E. J. HOWSON FEDERAL ‘BUILDING GALT = | 2nd Preferred ...... _...... 450|“The immediate outlook is uncer-| discoritinued uction of news| of ‘the gain was absorbed in higher by: following closely the procedure ou 
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s re “iBone” saa;se soa nae not yet been able to nbp reported, the Hearst Co.'s ih- Senteesod with 1n08, total dollar There are severe penalties for failing to make 
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L. J. Belnap, president, stated the | pj basis than 

physical volume of all pulp and mae in 1941, Seaclons on te on 
paper products last year decreased | bined stock amounting to $6.68 a 

Sporcelnntely 7%, and sales volume |-share, as against $6.17 in 1941, Gteon 

6%. Owing to curtailment of power| operating profits last year were 

en ee ee in aa over $17 millions, an increase of 
Soak san tiles a around $5 millions. ee all 


shown on the front cover of the book: example P-49247, 
E-22454. Do not quote the book serial number printed 
on the inside pages of the book. 


Protect the benefit rights of your employees 
by: following closely the procedure outlined in the 
circular letter, and prevent delays by acting now. 













Seal-O-Sac (Canada) 
‘Business volume of Seal-O-Sac 
—— | (Canada) Ltd. showed a sharp de- 
cline inthe year ended Dec. 31, 
a due to wartime restrictions. 

“The immediate outlook is uncer- 
tain,” states Ewart R. Angus, presi- 
.|dent. Neither crude rubber nor 
pliofilm may be obtained and Pe 
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By GORDON M. GRANT ~- 
With Hon. C. D. Howe reporting 


that everything from fences to 
flooring is being burned in On- 


tario.and Quebec due to the fuel | gtamme will face. 


shortage, more than ordinary im- 
portance attaches to the sittings of 
the new Emergency Coal Board— 
and the proposals made by the 
Canadian Peat. Committee that 
peat be used in breaking the fuel 
bottleneck. 


| FOR 


~ Canadian Peat Fuel Committee Claims 


Suitability of-present burning 
equipment for peat, labor and 
needed bog equipment are three of 
the big problems any peat pro- 


Pioneers knew peat as a spongy, 
fibrous substance which, dried in 
air, could be used as fuel when 
nothing better was available. But 
peat as used in Europe today is 
something vastly different. It 
comes in briquettes which look 


SALE 


Complete Mining and Milling 
‘Plant With Equipment and Stores 


| WENDIGO GOLD 


DIESEL ENGINES 
i 1—264 B.HP., 4 Cylinder Engine, 
Size 9X Class HRF, 277 R.P.M., 
direct connected to 219 K.V.A. 
A.C. Generator, with Exciter, 
Tex Rope driven. 

2—156 B.H.P., 2 Cylinder Engines, 
Size 10 Class E, 300 
R.P.M., eonnected to two 125 
K.V.A. A.C. Generators by 
Tex Rope drive, Exciters 
mounted on Generator Shafts, 

1—114 B.HP., 2 Cylinder Engine, 
Size 9 Class H.R.C., 275 R.P.M., 
connected by flat short belt 
‘drive with idler attachment to 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Angle Compressor, Size 134%x 
8 x 8, Type XVHB-2 complete 
with three step air control, Ca- 

acity 659 f.p.m., Discharge 
ressure 100 Ib. 

2—20,000 gal. Fuel Oil Tanks, 15 
ft. diam. 18 ft. high, 3/16 in. 
Welded Steel Shel 

All machines are the horizontal, 
slow speed, heavy duty type as 
manufactured by Ruston 
Hornsby of Lincoln, England. 
Each machine has exhaust si- 
lencer with piping. The plant has 
two gas driven~air compressors 
for starting purposes. Each ma- 
chine has air bottle and emerg- 
ency fuel tank. We have reason- 
able supply of spare parts. 

The Generators and Exciters, also 

Control Panels with Instruments, 

. Switches, etc., are all manufac- 
tured by Canadian General Elec- 
tric Company. Current condi- 

‘tions are 3 phase, 60 cycle, 550 

volts. 

Se The whole plant is in excéllent 
=“ condition and has an operating 
“sm. record of better than 98%. 


“STEAM PLANT 
@ 2—14% x 66” Return Tubular Boil- 
“@ «ers for 100Jb. pressure with 
Stacks and all Fittings. 
2—Ingersoll-Rand FR-2 Steam 
driven Compressors (conver- 
tible), Size 14 x 9 x 12, Ca- 
pacity 517 fpm., at 100]b. 
pressure. 

1—100 H.P. Motor with Starter 
‘and Tex Rope drive for FR-2 
machine. 

1—NF-2 Ingersoll-Rand Steam 
Compressor, Size 14 x 9 x 12, 
Capacity 414 f.pm. at 100%. 
pressure. 


HOISTS 

1—Ingersoll-Rand 80 H.P. Steam 
Hoist, 11 x 8 PSR..Class, 
Double Drum, each 24” x 36” 
diam. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Steam Hoist, 
40 H.P.,.8 x 10, SSR Class, 
Single Drum, 24” x 30” diam. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand 75 H.P. Elec- 
tric Hoist, Class PE-1, Double 
Drum, 24” x 36” diam. 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Electric Hoist, 
Class SE-2, Single Drum 18” x 
24” diam. (New). 

1—Ingersoll-Rand Utility Air 
Hoist. Class D-6-U (little tug- 
\ger). 


AIR RECEIVERS 

1—48” x 8 Air Reettver, 100 lb. 
pressure, 

1—42” x 7 Air Receiver, 100 Ib. 
pressure. 

1—36” x 8 Air Receiver, 
pressure. 

1—30” x 6 Air Receiver, 
pressure. 


PUMPS 

2—Ingersoll-Rand Cameron Elec- 
tric cones Pumps, 20 
H.P., RVH-20, 250 g.p.m., 180 ft. 
head. 

1—C anadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Gasoline Pump, 732 H.P., Tex 
Rope drive, Capacity 80 g.p.m., 
180 ft. head. 

1—Smart-Turner Electric Gear 
Driven Triplex Pump, Size 5 
x 8, 35 H.P., Capacity 100 
g.p.m., 610 ft. head. 

1—Smart-Turner Electric Gear 
Driyen . Triplex Pump, Size 
3% x 5, 744 H.P., Capacity 45 
g-p.m., 625 ft. head. 

1—Gardner-Denver Electric 
Pump, Tex Rope drive, Size 
a4 + So da a Model 
- , Capacity .p.m., 
625 ft. head. ° -? 

1—Gardner-Denver Electric 
Pump, Tex Rope drive, Size 
3% x 5, 10 HLP., 45 ER 643 
ft. head, Model FF- D. 

1—Cameron Steam Pump, Size 8 
x 4x 12, Model SSE. 

1—Gardner-Denver Steam Pump, 
Size 44% x 3 x 4, Model AE-6. 

ar Steam Pump, Size 3 x 

x 3. 

1—Worthington Steam Pump, 
Size 442 x 2% x 4. 

1—Canadian Fairbanks - Morse 
Steam Pump, Size 6 x 4x 6, 


100 Ib. 


& -19.000 lin, ft. 1” Pipe. 


100 Ib. : 


of 


MINES LIMITED 
i enenene ene Sump Pump 


24—One ton Ore Cars, with Roller 
Bearings, 18” gauge. All over- 
‘thauled and in good condition. 


ROCK DRILLS, ETC. 


7—Ingersoll-Rand R-51Stopers 
and Spare Parts. 
2—Ingersoll-Rand SAR-120 Sto- 
pers and Spare Parts. 
7—Ingersoll-Rand N-82 Drifters 
and Spare Parts, Air Hose, 
Water Hose, Lubricators, new 
and-used. Column Bars, Arms 
and Clamps. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand No. 40 Drill 
Sharpener. 
1—Oil Furnace for Heating Steel, 
6—Tons Drill Steel 1” Q.0. (new). 
6—Tons Drill Steel 1” Q.0. (made 
up). 


GENERAL 


All recon- 
ditioned 


10,000 lin, ft. 2” Pipe. | "ong in 


3000 lin. ft. 3” Pipe..{ “good 
*4,000 lin. ft. 4” Pipe. / order. 
Valves, Tees, Unions, etc., for 1”, 
2”, 3” and 4” pipe. 

50 tons 12 1b. Steel Rail with Fish 
Plates, Bolts and Spikes. 

2—1 ton Sinking Buckets. 

2—2 ton Skips. 

2—414’ x ¥ Cages. 

4—48” Sheave Wheels with Bear- 
ings \ 


17—Benjamin Mine Station Sig- 
nals. 


CABLE 


‘2,000 ft. No. 8°3 cond. Aluminum 


Armored Teck Cable. 

2,000 ft. No. 8 3 cond. Copper Ar- 
mored Teck Cable. 

2,000 ft. 7 cond, Neoprene 
Jacket Mine Signal Cable, 


ASSAY EQUIPMENT 

1—Denver Assay Furnace, pe 
412, 1 Muffle, for 30-20 g. Cru- 
cibles, 

1—Size O Mitchell Crusher. : 

1—Braun Pulverizer, Type UA. 

1—Heusser Assay Balance, Group 
A, 1/500 sensitivity. 

1—Analytical Balance. 

1—Pulp Balance, Size A. 


CRUSHING & MILLING EQUIP- 
MENT 


1—15 x 9 Blake Allis-Chalmers 
Jaw Crusher, 

1—Jeffrey Revolving Trunnion 
a Screen, Size 42” x 

1—24” x 54” Cantilever Grizzley, 
3” bars. 

1—5 x 6 Allis-Chalmers Ball Mill 
with 75 H.P, Motor and Tex 
Rope drive. Ni-hard Liners 
almost new. 

1—Set Shell Ni-hard Liners for 
above. 

25—Tons 3” and 4” Chrome Forg- 
ed Grinding Balls. - 

1—¥ x 218” Dorr DSFH Classifier 
with Steel Tank and Belt 
Drive. 

1—12” x 18” Denver Mineral Jig 
with 1 H.P. Motor. 

1—30” x 8’ Single Deck, Industrial 
nate Niagara Screen, Model 


1—Stephens- Adamson Bucket 
Elevator, 42 tons per hr., 35-0” 
centres, 10 x 6 Buckets. 

1—36” x 48” Amalgam Barrel 
with Stand and Motor (new). 

1—36” x 48” Amalgafh Barrel 
(used), 

1—Conveyor 14 centres. 30” wide. 

1—Conveyor 26’ centres, 24” wide. 

1—Conveyor 15’ centres, 16” wide, 

1—Conveyor 225’ centres 16” 
wide with 5 H.P. Motor and 
Starter. 

1—8 Cell No. 18 Special Left Hand 
Denver Sub-A Flotation Unit, 
with Wood Tanks, Each 2 cells 
driven by 5 H:P. Motor. Unit 
includes: . 
8—Flotation Cells. 

1—8 x 8 Conditioner with ’ 
Tank. 
1—11-x 8 Thickener with Tank, 
1—1” L.H. Diaphragm Pump. 
1—¥ x 18” Rotating Vacuum 
Filter. 
1—Dry Vacuum Pump, Re- 
ceiver, etc. 
1—12” Dry Reagent Feeder. 
1—12” 3 comp. Wet Reagent 
Feeder. 
1—Midget Feeder. 
Motors and Starters fo 
above. ; 


Apply to 


WENDIGO GOLD 
KENORA, 


MINES LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


or 


GEO. C, BURNHAM 


SHOEMAKER 
‘45 Richmond St. W. 


WHO HAS RECENTLY INSPECTED THE 


rss 


& BURNHAM 
. Toronto, Ont, 


like ebony, are eg and clean 
weigh within 10% of b 
coal, Tests show that in a furnace 
they will last as long as anthracite 
with 1% tons of briquettes the 
equivalent of a ton of Weish cob- 
bles, peat: committee officials say. 
| Process Invented in 1932 ._- 
Secret of the European suceess 
in peat production dates from 
1932 when an’ engineer by the 
name of Gram, representing the 
Balfours, discovered Peco process, 
which extended commercial dry- 


Good Fuel Possible L U 


very similar to. the Ontario de- 
posits, whose heat content ustially 
runs vyhat lower than those of 
v Atoounox ii gee daguilia ties 
Al peat deposits have 
been drilled in Ontario and Quebec. 
and preliminary drainage hes been 
carried out on some, of these. A. 
Tomter, bog expert of the Balfour 
interests, examined the bogs and 
guided the exploration work back 
in , 1937-38. Whilé most of the 
proposed working . of ‘the peat 
deposits would ‘take place in 


For years heating engineers have heen at loggerheads 


on the value of peat as fuel. Various processes have been 


used here with varying degrees of success but total , 
results have been small and peat “harvesting” is not 
being carried on inthis country today. With large 
reserves of peat located cloge to her metropolitan areas, ’ 


Canada is vitally interested 


in the reported successful 


operation of new peat processes.in four ‘European _ 


countries. 


ing of peat to a 10% moisture con- 
tent and briquetting without 
a binder. Peat briquettes turned 


| out from the Alfred bog near Ot- 


tawa some years ago had a mois- 
ture content much higher, look 
much different. ; 

The construction engineer of 
Peco Ltd., who has been connected 
with plants financed ‘by ‘gov- 
ernments in Denmark, Sweden, 
Estonia and Ireland, using the new 
process, is now in Canada, and is 
adding his testimony in favor of 
peat to the statistical data of the 
Canadian Peat Committee. 

The proposal of the Canadian 
Peat Committee is for an expend- 
iture of $12 millions to erect 
seven plants close to large centres 
of population, where good bogs 
are located, and close to where 
the product would be consuméd. 

These plants would have a rated 
capacity of 550,000 tons of bri- 
quettes a year but experience in 
Europe, it is stated, shows 750,- 
000 tons of briquettes a year would 
in all probability be turned out. A 
total of 750,000 tons of briquettes a 
year would be the equivalent to 
500,000 tons of anthracite selling 
at $15 to $17 a ton, depending on 
the transportation haul from the 
mine. This peat would be turned 
out at little more than $4.65 a ton 
(equal to $6.90 a ton for anthracite 
for heat content) on the basis of 
costs in Sweden in 1941 and the 
exchange rate at that time, The 
Financial Post is told. 

Equals Alberta Coal? 

Much research work has been 
done on the value and extent of 
Canadian peat deposits. From 
Dominion Government reports and 
other material, Danish peat de- 
posits are lower in B.T.U. grade 
than Canadian but the Irish de- 
posits run about the samé. The 
Swedish and Estonian deposits are 


/ 


June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, plant operations would actu- 
ally .be continuing on a year- 
round basis and of the 550 to 650 
meén to be employed, 80% would 
be employed the year round. It is 
thought much ‘of the labor re- 
quired could be secured locally 
' Take Off Slices 

Under the Peco process, which 
was developed by the Balfour 
interests after expenditure of some 
$10 millions, the peat is taken off 
in layers a half inch thick at a 
time. Thus a section of-peat 6 ft. 
thick may give’ as much as 144 
“crops.” The peat starts out with 
a moisture content of 88 to 92% 
but with ordinary Canadian 
weather, moisture can be expected 
to drop naturally to 50 to 60% in 
a matter of hours, With the Peco 
factory, moisture content is further 
reduced by successive drying 
Stages to 10 to 15% as desired. 
Bog drying in 1 2pe, down to 
50%, has been carr.2d on for over 
half a century, it is stated. 

All plants in Europe using the 
Peco process are reported on: a 
successful commercial basis with 
the exception of the one in 
Ireland. The Irish plant, predi- 
cated on weather: statistics for 30 
miles away, has been in an unusual 
rain belt. Only 12 days were free 
of rain in three summer 
the first year and farmers n’t 
have their hay in by October. Pif; 
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months; it'is stated. Ditch 
require .about » 1% 


| worked | 


much “longer than’ nine” months 
would’ be ‘required to. reach pro- 
duction on the basis of Canadian 
Peat: Committee estimates being 
submitted ‘to: the Emergency/Coal 
Board a 

Arguments against peat produc- 
tion:-in’.this; country have* men- 
tioned ‘that in-Europe production is 
secured’ near; the:place where the 
fuel’ is‘consumed and that anthra- 
cite in;many.cases does not enter 
into - competition, that . winters 
aren’t’as cold as‘in Canada, ‘The 
spectre’ has been raised ,of'Cana- 
dians getting up in the middle of 
the-night to.tend furnaces if peat 
is'used' as fuel. 

But none’ of these things are re- 
garded as major difficulties by the 


Canadian peat has been briquet- 
ted through’ Peco Ltd., the British 
“peat coal” company, and has been 
found as- good as the European 
product, : Tests carried out at the 
Gurney; Foundry (near. Toronto) 
by ‘heating ; experts, under con- 
trolled: conditions and. under the 
supervision of a U. of T. engineer- 
ing expert have established the re- 
lationship ..of 1% tons being 
equivalent, to'a ton of anthracite, a 
relationship which’ the Peco con- 
struction ‘engineer confirms as be- 
ing standard in Europe. 

{burning time of six to eight 
hc -fs\-has been -reported’ for the 
Peco: péat briquettes... One Dom- 
inion _/Severnment ‘report ‘also 


“we 


teen days were rainfree the next}: 


season. Some 80,000 tons were 
turned out the following year. — 

In spite of Canadian snows, 
weather is not seen as a factor 
holding up peat operations here. 
The peat, dried to-less than 65% 
water naturally, is put in a long 
high pile which provides its own 
protection from rain by develop- 
ing a peat roof a few inches thick. 
Frost only penetrates a few inches 


The Week in Oils 


CALGARY. — Home Millarville 
No. 14, a key test which recently pro- 
vided the first direct evidence of a 
Madison limestone. uplift east of the 
North Turner Valley structure crest, 
has completed drilling and gone on 
production with a~performance that 
assures it a place among the field’s 
leading producers. : 

The well completed drilling at 
8,333 ft.,.638 ft. in the Madison lime- 
stone, and was “kicked off” with a 
flow rate of 25 to 27 bbls. hourly. A 
1,500-gallon acid wash was then ap- 
plied, and the well was placed back 
on production with g flow of 40 bbls. 
hourly flush, under its own power. 
Acidizing is continuing, with the 
well assured of a place among the 
field’s leading producers. 

a we a 


First East “Uplift” Proof 

Home 14 is located in Isd 16 33-20- 
3w5, quarter of a mile south of Major 
9, the discovery east side producer, 
and quarter of a mile north of Home 
13, which is located on the crest of 
the main limestone uplift. Major 9, 
it will be recalled, missed the, crest 
of the main limestone uplift last 
spring, but continued drilling to 
find limestone at 7,618 ft., 1,000 ft. 
deeper than the lime at Foothills 10, 
crest well quarter of a mile to its 
west. Drilled to successful comple- 
tion last June, Major 9 proved the 
presence of, oil-bearing lime east of 
the structure crest. 

Home 14, which is between Foot- 
hills 10 and the Major 9 wells, also 
missed the crest, drilled on to find 
the Time at 7,695 ft., at an elevation 
of 3,666 ft. below sea level, 47 ft. 
deeper than at Major 9- (-3,619 {£t.), 
although the Home well is up-dip 
from Major 9. Thus the first definite 
evidence that the Madison rises to 
the east of the crest, Was provided, 
contrasting with the previous gen- 
eral belief that the lime simply 
plunged sharply to the northeast 
from the structure‘crest. 

- . * : 
Six New Producers 
* Home 14 is the sixth of as of 
recent Turner Valley completions, 
and is apparently the best of the six, 
A survey of the others indicates that 


From Our Own Correspondent 4 


at least two more are better than 
average producers, two are: about 
average, and only one is below 
average. 


“Next to Home 14, the best of the 
six completions is key south exten- 
sion completion Northwest Hudson 
Bay No. 12, which wound up with a 
flush 96 bbls. hourly after a series 
of acid treatments: Because of rela- 
tively high position on structure, the 
well is being held back to about 20 
bbls. hourly under strong back pres- 
sure, in an effort to hold gas-oil ratio 


around its current 1,500 cu.ft. per} 
(This well was permitted to], 


operate at flush rate only a few 
hours, with highest 24-hour recovery 
773 bbls.) : 

' Third big producer is north ex- 
tension completion Northwest Hud- 
son, Bay No. 10, which showed a top 


yield of 1,091 bbls. in a 24-hour run|]- 


after systematic acidizing, with gas- 
oil ratio about 1,100 cu. ft. per bbl. 
This well is how being operated un- 
der back pressure, at some 400 bbls. 
per day. 


North Valley completion Foothills: 


No. 14 shows a dajly high of 532 bbls, 
after systematic acidizing, with gas- 
oil ratio around 2,500 cu, ft. per bbl. 
North extension well Northclonmel 
Royalties No. 1 eompleted acidizing 
this week, and is now going on steady 
production with output expected to 
be around 200 bbls. Gas-oil ratio is 
low. Royalite-Lowery No, 1, recent 
completion on the northwest flank, 
is the poorest of the recent. com- 
pletions, with daily recovery rang- 
ing as little as 29 bbls. per day, com- 
pared with post-acid peak of about 
100 bbls. per day. 


* ° ° 


Work For Far North 


Approximately 15 members of the 
Dominion Geological Survey and 
representatives of six. American oil 
concerns will scour the north coun: 
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'| ityof the briquettes tojresist, the 
natural affinity of peat for water 


through*in an ordinary furnace. |. 


‘The peat flame too may. be too long 
forthe ordinary furnace. Making 
special equipment for “harvest- 
ing” might present difficulties in 
Canada. There are as many kinds 
of peat as there are: coal-and ‘in- 
vestigations in this direction 
would: have.to be thorough. 
Distance’isn’t a handicap for de- 
veloping peat bogs, Within 35 to 
75. miles of Montreal, there are 
stated to be bogs capable of sup- 
plying 750,000 tons of peat per an- 
num for that area. There is also 
peat available close to Toronto at 
Holland Marsh. The Peat: Com- 
mittee is‘ the authority for the 


statement that there is ‘sufficient 


high quality peat fuel avajlable in 
Ontario and Quebec, adjacent to 
large consuming centres, varying 
in distance from 10 to 75 miles, to 
produce two million tons a year 
for the next. quarter of a century. 

Looking at the situation from a 
broader view, Canada has. the 
third largest area of peat bogs: in 
the world. Russia, which has the 
most, is stated to. make more elec- 
tric power from the use of pow- 
dered peat as a fuel than is secured 
from the hydro. development. at 
Niagara Falls. Here are the peat 
bog reSources of the leading peat 
countries of the world: 
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he Fact! 


EVERibefore have:such heavy © 


demands’ been ‘maie‘on- capi- 
~ tal-and “income, by: Succession 
“Duties. and Income « Taxes.. “Never 
béfore- has. greater: care‘ beenirequired 
lof anyone-making ec Will: 2" 
‘Plan-your; Will'in the ‘full‘knowledge 
of present-day - taxes, .and* how- they 
affect. your-own estate. | 


_ We shall’ be glad to. discuss your-prob- 
-lems_with.you. . 


“ NATIONAL TRUST 
COMPANY; LIMITED 
TORONTO; MONTREAL HAMILTON 
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try within the néxt two months in| 


search of oil, it was reported re- 
cently. Most of the pr will 
be done in the MacKenzie River 
Valley, between Providence and 
Norman, on the east and west. sides 
Bighway, 
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